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Local Studies Collections: A Manual Volume 2 
aims to provide practical advice on various 
areas of local studies work, such as com- 
puterization, conservation and reminiscence 
work, and to provide an introduction to 
various types of material e.g. ephemera, 
maps and plans. This new collection is a 
complementary volume to Local Studies 
Collections: A Manual, Volume 1 (originally 
published as a Manual of Local Studies 
Librarianship), as it covers a number of topics 
that were not dealt with in the first volume 
and extends the coverage of some that were. 
Each of the 16 chapters has been written by a 
specialist in local studies work, and the book 
is edited by Michael Dewe, who also edited 


volume 1. 


The introduction by the editor will, as 
well as introducing the second volume, 
describe and discuss developments in local 
studies librarianship since the publication of 
the first volume in 1987. The opening 
chapters will then look at local studies from 
international and historical points of view 
and go on to consider the resource providers 
for local studies activities other than public 
and academic libraries. 


Successive chapters attend to the skills that 
need to be deployed by the local studies 
library staff in the areas of bibliography, 
information technology; conservation; 
genealogy and family history; and publicity, 
exhibition and display work. 
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Introduction 


Michael Dewe 


The appreciative reception given to Local studies collections: amanual volume 1* 
at its publication in 1987 has encouraged its editor to embark on this complementary 
volume. Its content has been determined by the suggestions of reviewers, the wish 
to consolidate and develop further certain topics, and to make good the omission of 
various subjects in that earlier publication. 

The aims of this second volume are very similar to those of the first, and are to 
‘ provide a ‘state of the art’ account of certain areas of local studies librarianship; to 
offer advice on various aspects of local studies work, including new and developing 
ones, such as information technology, preservation and conservation, and remi- 
niscence work; and to provide an introduction to various types of material, e.g. 
prints, drawing and watercolours, and maps and plans, to be found in a local studies 
collection. This latter part of the book should be particularly useful to the newcomer 
to local studies librarianship, whether student or practising librarian. 

This introduction by the editor will, as well as introducing the content of this 
second volume, begin by briefly describing and discussing developments in local 
studies librarianship since the mid-1980s, the approximate cut-off point of the first 
volume, although many of the important issues are covered in this supplementary 
work. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LOCAL STUDIES LIBRARIANSHIP 


This section follows the chapter order of Volume 1 and provides appropriate 
comments and references where there is something to report. 


* Originally published by Gower as A manual of local studies librarianship 


Local studies collections: a manual 
General overview 


The last general overview of local studies work in the UK, and covering the years 
1981-1985, is that by Ian Jamieson published in 1988.! The work of the Local 
Studies Group of the Library Association is described more fully elsewhere in this 
volume; its history and objectives have been briefly detailed in a recent article by 
its then chairman,? and an account of the formulation the group’s Guidelines for 
local studies provision in public libraries (whose publication is imminent) has been 
given by Diana Winterbotham.3 The period has seen the establishment of new 
branches of the group, including the Eastern Branch in 1985 and that for Wales, 
founded in 1988. The group’s Dorothy McCulla Award in recognition of services 
to local studies librarianship was given to Margaret Evans (1985), George A. Carter 
(1986), John Chandler (1987), Michael Dewe (1988), and David Moody (1989). 

Local studies provision by public libraries is reaffirmed with its brief mention in 
the IFLA Guidelines for public libraries,4 and in the Scottish Library Association 
and the Convention of Scottish Local Authorities (COSLA) code of standards for 
Scottish libraries produced in 1986 and Welsh standards published in 1988. The 
Scottish document gives the fuller indication of what public libraries should be 
seeking to achieve in this area.> 


Local studies and local history 


The world of local history and its expansion and impact on libraries has been 
surveyed by Derryan Paul, who reaches some useful conclusions about staffing and 
ways of serving education and the media.® Increasing concern for the local envir- 
onment and environmental issues by individuals and local groups could be exploited 
by the local studies collection through, for example, support of the Civic Trust’s 
annual environment week.’ 


Local studies collections in academic libraries 


One or two accounts of local studies collections in academic libraries have appeared 
recently, for example, a description of the John Rylands University Library as a 
resource for the local historian, particularly for those interested in the counties 
closest to Manchester. The library wishes to actively publicize its holdings in this 
field and encourage researchers to use them, especially through the publication of 
lists and guides.8 In contrast, an article about the local studies collection at Teeside 
Polytechnic Library is concerned with its creation during summer 1988. Its author 
looks at five main points that needed consideration: what constitutes the local area? 
who are the consumers? possible conflict of interest with the public library; 
identifying scattered local material in the collection, and what will the work in 
setting up the collection entail and who will do it?9 
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Introduction 
Archives in libraries 


With the demise of the metropolitan counties and the Greater London Council in 
1986, archive services for these former areas are being run by the metropolitan 
district councils in a variety of ways. Some, such as Walsall (which has opened a 
local history centre), have upgraded their archive work, while others operate on a 
joint basis under a joint committee, e.g. Tyne and Wear, while others choose to give 
an adequate or lesser service according to their view of the importance of archives 
to the public. 10 

Restructuring within some local authority departments offers a variety of 
opportunities for archive services, museums and local studies collections to operate 
in amore integrated and co-ordinated fashion. Shropshire, for example, has recently 
established a Leisure Department with four divisions, one of which is libraries, 
while another is cultural services, which includes museums, country records and 
archives, the Victoria County History and the county local studies collection. Such 
developments make more possible the local studies centre concept explored in 
Chapter 4 of the present volume. 

Mention should be made of the manuscript and archive publications of the 
Chadwyck—Healey company, which include: the Index of manuscripts in the British 
Library (1985), which is both an alphabetical list of holdings and a one million entry 
index of persons and places; the National inventory of documentary sources in the 
* United Kingdom (1984), which reproduces on microfiche the finding aids to archive 
and manuscript collections, together with a cumulative COM index. 

A new copyright act came into force in January 1990 (Copyright, Designs and 
Patents Act 1988); there is no firm information as to how it will affect archives but 
guidelines are being prepared under the aegis of the Society of Archivists. 


Management 


The study and practice of the management of local studies libraries has been helped 
by reports of the compilation of a number of local studies policy statements, e.g. 
Nottinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, and Somerset. Somerset’s policy statement 
includes coverage of the function, scope and contents of local collections at various 
levels in the county; material to be collected; the responsibilities of staff for 
acquisition, and the organization and exploitation of the collections. !! 

The government’s green paper! and its ideas for charging for some public 
library services had particular relevance for time-consuming local studies enquiry 
work; Richard Harvey comments on the possible implications of the resulting 
legislation in Chapter 9 of this volume in respect of family history and genealogical 
enquiry work. 
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Staffing 


The question of staff training for those involved in local studies work is considered 
in Derryan Paul’s article ‘Reference and information work in local history: training 
for librarians’. This looks at the growth of interest in local history, the way different 
people use the local collection and implications for the systematic training of all 
staff, not just those specializing in local studies work.!3 The in-service training 
programme for one public library service’s branch and reference librarians provided 
at a five-day residential course has been described very fully by Patrick Baird, 
Birmingham’ s local studies librarian. Of particular interest are the recommendations 
emanating from the programme: a policy statement for branch library collections; 
education and training for all staff; the development of local history/study packs for 
all branch libraries. !4 

Elsewhere, Brian Hall argues fora closer working relationship between community 
librarians and local studies librarians, if local collections are to be responsive to 
changing local communities. !5 

Community Programme Schemes (funded by the Manpower Services Com- 
mission) continue to contribute to local collection activities and their value and 
attendant problems (usually a lack of clear objectives and inadequate guidance and 
training) have been discussed by D. Roberts, using Strathkelvin’s Local Studies 
Project as anexample.!6 A description of two Shropshire projects, to index manually 
two local newspapers, and compile a computer database of the 1881 census for the 
county, also consider the benefits to Community Programme employees.!7 Many 
of the projects noted in the various chapters in this volume have benefited from this 
source of funding and staffing. 


Accommodation 


Public library building 1976-1983 , edited by K.C. Harrison, includes descriptions 
of many recent public library buildings, a number of which include separate local 
studies provision.18 Michael Dewe has identified and listed these buildings in an 
attempt to relate space provision to the size of population served. However, the 
figures by themselves allowed no useful pattern to emerge. !? The interest in disaster 
control planning, both from a preservation and buildings point of view, has 
increased considerably since the publication of Volume 1 and there is now a sizeable 
literature. Special mention should be made of the National Library of Scotland’s 
Planning manual for disaster control in Scottish libraries and record offices , which 
indicates the relevance of sound, secure, and properly maintained accommodation 
for collection protection.29 
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Bibliographic Control 


The bibliography, Northern Ireland local studies, and its failure to be comprehen- 
sive and broadly based by omitting political literature is considered by John Gray 
to be tantamount to censorship. He argues that librarians should be concerned about 
this situation.2! 


Acquisitions 


Brian Hall’s article, mentioned earlier, also draws attention to subject matter 
inadequately catered for in some local collections, e.g. immigration, and women’s 
history. Articles in the Local historian look at the Census enumerators’ books: an 
annotated bibliography, and its use for local comparative studies based on Victorian 
census information,22 and the value of parish magazines as sources of local 
history.23 Diana Winterbotham considers the need for a selection policy for the 
collection of ephemera in an article in the Local studies librarian and offers some 
advice on making decisions about what to retain, as well as the planned acquisition 
of other material.24 


Indexing 


. This continues to attract published accounts of general problems2> and of particular 
projects; a number are noted in this present volume. Others include Southampton 
University Library’s index to the Cope Collection on Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight (the intention for the future is to use an optical scanner to turn the index slips 
into a computer database);2® the manual indexing of the illustrations collection at 
Hastings;27 the indexing of nineteenth-century North Devon newspapers,28 and the 
start of a computer index to Pevsner’s Buildings of England series.29 


Services to users 


The need for local studies provision at branch level in Scotland (and what it entails) 
is reported in an account of a 1986 LOCSCOT day school on this theme.39 The 
Somerset approach to this challenge is to provide parish packs for the 500 or so 
parishes in the county and make them available through the school library resource 
centre and libraries serving the parishes concerned.3! The use of local collections 
as sources for information on local artists and resources for art and design topics is 
discussed in two articles in the Art libraries journal.32 

Given the changes in copyright mentioned earlier, the Library Association has 
produced a series of interim guides to the act for specific kinds of library, as well 
as amore general leaflet, Copyright and information: an introduction to the new act 
of 1988. 


Local studies collections: a manual 
Local studies and education 


The implications of GCSE and Standard Grade History for libraries and local studies 
were discussed at a LOCSCOT day school,33 and by Don Martin in describing the 
varied groups of users of the local collection.34 In an article on local history in 
schools, T. Lomas indicates ways in which attitudes towards teaching the subject 
have changed. He considers examples of good practice, and looks at the issues 
involved in improving the current situation, e.g. the pressure on libraries and 
archives.35 Various other aspects of local history and schools have been publicized. 36 
For example, the BALH has run courses aimed at the 14—16 age groups undertaking 
personal local history projects,37 and because of the volume of work with children 
at school, Camden has appointed a local studies worker to liaise with teachers, 
undertake research, and produce local history material to meet demands.38 Adult 
group projects in local history have also attracted attention and one author describes 
the need for tutors to liaise with library staff and show their students how best to use 
the resources of the local collection.3? 


Oral history recording 


Ian Jamieson has looked at recent developments in oral history and libraries in the 
Local studies librarian,4° and accounts of work in Ambleside and Suffolk have 
appeared in the same journal.4! The Ambleside Oral History Group is concerned 
with recording and publication and has close links with the local record office and 
local teachers’ training college. Since publication of Volume 1, the pioneering oral 
historian, George Ewart Evans, has died. Rheinallt Llwyd, one of the contributors 
to that volume, who made many references to Ewart’s work, has published a short 
appreciation of the man and his work.42 A George Ewart Evans study day was held 
at Cyfartha Castle Museum, Merthyr Tydfil in April 1989. 


Visual materials 


The local photographer is honoured in a series of illustrated articles in the Local 
historian, beginning with James Barber, a Hendon photographer, whose earliest 
work dates from the 1880s.43 In Cambridgeshire, the library service has purchased 
the Lillian Ream collection of 100 000 photographs. Ream was considered an 
exceptional photographer and had a studio in Wisbech from 1921 to 1961. The 
library service has published a selection of the photographs in book form.44 


Publishing 


The first Alan Ball Local History Awards were made in 1986. Their aim is to 
encourage local authority library departments to publish local history material of a 
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high standard. An author award and a book production award are made and other 
library publications commended. In 1988 the awards were both won by the same 
book. Patrick Dillon received the author award for Dialect in Wiltshire and Wilt- 
shire County Library the publisher award.4> Roy Field provides an article on library 
publishing (including local studies publishing) in British library and information 
work.46 Cheshire Libraries and Museums have given an account of their local study 
publications and policy47 and guidance on library publishing in general is exem- 
plified in an article on Sheffield practice.48 Two 1988 works list local history items 
published in Scotland49 and London,>9 many produced by public libraries. 


VOLUME 2 


The editor is firmly convinced that librarians, including local studies librarians, 
benefit from an international appreciation of their profession and its work, if for no 
other reason than as an antidote to possible complacency. The next chapter of this 
second volume, therefore, looks at local studies librarianship from an international 
viewpoint and shows that it is a skill which serves universal needs while not taking 
a universal form. It demonstrates the diversity of practice throughout the world and 
looks at some of the universal ‘problems’ that an international view might help 
solve. For example, an Australian visitor to the UK in 1989 has expressed views as 
.to how British principles might be applied to Australian conditions.>! 

Itis similarly important for local studies librarians to have an historical perspective 
of the subject and of the creation of the evidence that is used, particularly in the field 
of local history. The historical development of local studies material is touched upon 
by other contributors to this volume but a detailed examination of the development 
of local history writing is the theme of the third chapter. In this way the local studies 
librarian is made aware of the concerns, prejudices, and so on of the published 
material that is acquired and offered to readers. 

The following chapter considers the resource providers for local studies activi- 
ties and research (other than public and academic libraries, which were dealt with 
in Volume 1). By looking at national and special libraries, archives and museums 
(both national and local), and, more briefly, at art galleries and historic houses, it 
seeks to demonstrate the complexity and diversity of resources available for local 
studies work. A further discussion of the local studies concept, touched on in 
Volume 1, is also presented. This chapter is followed by one dealing with those 
institutions and societies in local studies and allied fields who are able to offer advice 
and assistance to both librarians and users. It covers library and other professional 
bodies, local history organizations, and national organizations such as English 
Heritage and the Civil Trust. 

Successive chapters attend to some of the knowledge and skills that need to be 
deployed by the local studies library staff in the areas of bibliography; information 
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technology; preservation and conservation; genealogy and family history; reminis- 
cence work; and publicity, exhibition and display activities. 

The chapter on the bibliography of local history concerns itself with the 
retrospective tracing of material on a particular place and subject or aspect of 
history. It confines itself to monographs, periodical articles, and text and calendars. 
Where possible England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales get separate consideration. 
The potential for information technology considerably to speed up retrospective 
checking is also considered and is thought likely to be the format of the future, 
provided the money can be found. 

Information technology is often thought of in terms of computers and tel- 
ecommunications, but a wider definition of the term to include microforms, 
photocopiers, and so on also has currency. This wider definition is used in the IT 
chapter to consider the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ technologies. It ranges therefore from 
microforms to the Domesday Project and desktop publishing. 

The preservation and conservation of library materials has attracted a great deal 
of professional concern in recent years; it is a matter of vital significance to local 
studies librarians and the collections in their care. This chapter looks at the 
preservation problem and its causes, and considers questions of policy and practice. 
As with disaster control, a managerial response is called for that institutes planning, 
resources and training, and so on to combat ongoing and potential problems of 
conservation and preservation. An important guide in this field is the revised version 
of the British Standard’s Recommendations for the storage and exhibition of arch- 
ival documents (BS5454:1989). 

Genealogy and family history has been a growth activity in recent years with the 
inevitable impact upon local studies libraries. Not only must the librarian be aware 
of, for example, the requirements of enquirers and the materials they need, but also 
the possible options, including charges, and the use of volunteer specialists, that 
might be employed in meeting the considerable service demands placed upon the 
local collection and its staff. 

Local studies libraries have concerned themselves with oral history recording for 
a number of years. Related to this work is the use of local studies material to provide 
the stimuli for reminiscence (particularly with the elderly), for therapy and education, 
and as means of creating new historical evidence through recording and/or publi- 
cation of those reminiscences. 

More than ever local studies librarians are making great efforts to publicize their 
collections through attractive and informative publicity, exhibitions and display 
work, contact with the media and by organizing or participation in newer activities 
suchas local history fairs, months or competitions. Anevent of this kind was the first 
Local History Week held in Scotland in September/October 1989. Promotion of a 
library service in this way is, however, a large part of marketing, and such activity 
must be part of a planned marketing strategy that targets its efforts and identifies 
benefits to users. 
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The last four chapters take a detailed look at books and pamphlets; maps and 
plans; newspapers and periodicals; prints, drawings and watercolours, and, where 
appropriate, consider each in relation to such topics as: the nature of the material; 
its uses; selection and acquisition; storage, arrangement and retrieval, conservation 
and exploitation. These individual chapters therefore offer a succinct and useful 
account of certain types of local studies material often not considered in local studies 
terms in the professional literature. As a group, the chapters provide both a source 
of information and guidance on large parts of a well-developed local collection. 

Wherever possible contributors have tried to refer to policies, practices and 
procedures ina number of UK local studies libraries and, where appropriate, provide 
examples of local studies librarianship abroad. Where necessary, each chapter 
contains suggested further reading in addition to any necessary notes and references. 


CONCLUSION 


It should be clear from this introduction that local studies librarianship does not 
stand still, nor does it stand apart from the other changes in librarianship that are 
taking place, particularly in public libraries. New standards of local studies 
provision are being promoted through properly formulated guidelines. There are 
‘new’ user groups, such as school children, genealogists and family historians, 
-making demands on carefully constructed collections. New opportunities for 
service, such as reminiscence work, or for cooperation with local societies and other 
groups, present themselves. There are new techniques and skills associated with 
information technology to be acquired that will make the collection more useful to 
both staff and enquirers. There is the continuous challenge of being better informed 
about the materials that local studies librarians collect, organize, store and exploit; 
and the more recently recognized challenges, such as those of attending to the 
conservation and preservation of local studies materials, or of coping with oppor- 
tunities for cooperation and/or integration with other recourse providers such as 
archives and museums. 

These new demands, opportunities and challenges come ata difficult time for the 
funding of public library services and limit the financial and other resources that can 
be allocated to local studies provision. Marketing the service—to include publications, 
products and professional publicity, exhibitions and displays—may mean responding 
positively to the potential for income generation that the local studies collection and 
its services present. 
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An international view of local studies 
librarianship 


Paul Sturges and Richard Bapty 


To feel local sentiment is a universal human characteristic, however unpromising 
the locality. To set about acquiring local knowledge is a prerequisite for life that is 
more than just survival. Systematic local studies are a product of this psychological 
frame, but developed to levels beyond practical necessity. With sufficient leisure 
and the raw materials of research to hand, people seem irresistibly drawn to the study 
of topics from local history, geography, biography, or natural history. Public, or 
‘semi-public collections of the raw materials in the form of natural objects, artefacts, 
and documents, supplemented eventually by the accumulated findings of local 
researchers, are a consequence of these tendencies. Local museums, archives and 
library collections can now be found in virtually every corner of the world to attest 
the truth of this. Local studies librarianship is thus a skill which serves a universal 
need. It does not, however, take a universal form. This chapter is intended as much 
to point out the diversity of practice through the world as it is to draw attention to 
the extent of its spread. To some degree the diversity stems from two traditions in 
local studies: the older popular tradition and a newer academic tradition. 


THE ACADEMIC TRADITION 


Developments in historical studies in the USA typify the international academic 
trend. Until comparatively recently local history in America was very much the 
preserve of the amateur. Kathleen Neils Conzen summarizing the local 
historiographical tradition observed: 


Historical change personally experienced led numerous gifted and not so gifted 
amateurs to become compulsive chroniclers of local history and to found a still 
vital network of historical societies, research collections and journals.! 
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Conzen goes on to explain the dismissive view which professional historians then 
took of the work produced by this amateur local history movement: 


Insulated from either the interpretive frameworks or the critical standards of 
academic historians, most local history writing wavered between sterile 
antiquarianism and uncritical boosterism so exclusively localized as to appear to 
have no meaning for any community but one. 


However, in the 1960s and 1970s the traditional emphasis on national history in 
American history faculties was challenged as a number of significant historical 
works focused on particular local communities were published.3 Such books were 
widely read and forced a fundamental reappraisal of local history as an academic 
discipline. Professional historians realized that there was much to be learnt from 
‘local history and that such studies should be a significant component in their work. 

In 1944 a (US) Social Science Research Council Guide for the study of local 
history had noted: 


If the local history of the United States is to be written at all it will have to be done 
by an interested, if amateur citizen, or group of citizens in each community.4 


By contrast, the guide’s 1976 successor typified the new emphasis, observing: 


Most of the research and writing in American history for some years now has 
been on topics which are distinctively localized in subject matter and source 
materials.5 


Local history has become an important focus for much postgraduate work. In 
America, dissertations with a local subject listed in Dissertation abstracts inter- 
national increased from around 7 per cent in 1969 to over 20 per cent by 1976.6 

In a number of countries local history has recently become an integral feature of 
history syllabuses from primary school to university. At school level in both 
Australia and America the effectiveness of relating ‘history’ to a child’s immediate 
environment has been widely recognized. Literature has been produced specifically 
to help teachers formulate suitable local history projects, and the teaching of local 
studies has been the subject of conferences and seminars. Regional history has 
become an examination topic at both junior and secondary levels. In some countries 
schools have developed local history collections and special resource centres to 
support teaching of regional topics. This trend is not only strong in Australia? but 
it is also apparent in Denmark® and Italy. Universities in Australia,’ Germany,!0 
Italy!! and Norway !2 have made local studies an integral part of their undergraduate 
history syllabuses, so the subject is now established as a truly international academic 
discipline. 
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THE POPULAR TRADITION 


The amazing growth of local studies in recent years has not been confined to schools, 
colleges and universities. More significantly still the discipline has been popular- 
ized to an extraordinary degree by publications for a general readership, newspaper 
coverage and television programmes. In the USA the grassroots local history 
movement, stimulated by social change in the 1960s, and bicentennial enthusiasm 
in the 1970s, has resulted in the widespread emergence of new historical societies 
and local history museums, a tremendous upsurge in historic preservation activity, 
and the phenomenal popularity of genealogy as an American pastime. ‘3 In Australia 
the decline of British cultural influence has stimulated an interest and pride in local 
heritage so that historical and genealogical societies have developed, and local 
branches of the National Trust have proliferated, reflecting a new interest in 
architectural and environmental preservation. !4 The same or similar trends are to be 
found in many other countries, where similar growth has occurred. 

An important facet of the modern local studies movement is its breadth of 
coverage; local topography, literature and culture are now perceived as being as 
important as pure history. As a result local researchers in the USA and elsewhere 
are studying a subject transformed out of all recognition since its initial popularity 
amongst nineteenth-century amateurs. Conzen believes this breadth of coverage has 
been reflected in much recent published local research in America and Europe: 


The [American] search for approaches appropriate to local-level data has also led 
to the borrowing of models from the social and behavioural sciences, and most 
significantly to encounters with the Annales School in France and its British 
counterparts in the Cambridge Group. The domestication of French and British 
methods generated much of the excitement with which the first New England 
community studies were received, and openness to cross-feruization from 
European scholars and Americans working with European history has continued 
to characterize many of the local studies. !5 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


In the years since 1945 the gradual growth of interest in locally related topics 
exemplified and discussed above has greatly increased the demands for raw infor- 
mation in libraries, record offices and archives throughout the world. In attempting 
to meet these demands librarians, archivists and museum curators in many countries 
have encountered a wide variety of universal problems: the difficulties of acquisi- 
tion, indexing, storing and conserving materials in many different formats, in ways 
which will meet the needs of a large and varied clientele. An examination of the 
entries relating to local studies and the information professions in Library and in- 
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formation science abstracts (LISA) for the years 1979-1989 reveals much profes- 
sional activity in 21 countries spread over all five continents during the decade. !® 

The concept and import of specialized local collections does now seem to be 
widely recognized throughout the world. There is an explicit belief, often cogently 
argued, that particularized local studies are now an important and worthwhile 
branch of research; commentators in Africa, Eastern Europe and Scandinavia have 
all recently upheld this point of view.!7 There is a marked similarity in the way 
different countries interpret the term ‘local studies’ in relation to collection 
development. A breadth of coverage which includes topographical, literary and 
political material as well as the purely historical is now the accepted norm. 

In particular it now seems widely accepted that works produced by authors who 
are local by birth!8 or residence!9 should be represented in local collections re- 
gardless of their topic. Works dealing specifically with local themes are almost 
always collected,29 and the importance of official administrative publications and 
ephemera has also gained recognition. 18,20 A recent East German article delimits 
approved collection policy in public libraries very broadly so that it includes history, 
culture, science, industry, local administration, and religion (see Gessner, note 17). 
In Czechoslovakia regional research materials are expected to cover geography, 
political and historical development, all cultural spheres, economy and industry, 
biographies of local personalities and ecology.?! In Norway fiction and biography 
as well as other non-fiction are considered an integral component of a properly 
representative collection.22 Sometimes national and cultural differences between 
countries may be reflected in the content of local collections. The government- 
controlled regional libraries in the socialist countries of Eastern Europe, typified by 
Bulgaria, lay special emphasis on materials relating to local politicians and political 
events. (see Lomeva-Nedyalkova, note 17). 

In Finland the word ‘kotiseututy6’ (literally: home-district work) is the nearest 
equivalent to ‘local studies’ but has a very broad meaning encompassing not just 
local history and culture but regional ethnology and ecology as well. This reflects 
the fact that the link between the countryside and urban life is a central feature of 
Finnish and Scandinavian culture. Accordingly ecology has been considered an 
important aspect of local studies in university teaching and library local collections 
for at least 40 years. The emphasis has grown yet more marked in recent years as 
a wider European concern with environmental conservation has gradually taken 
effect. The Finns’ understandable pride in their Nordic origins is also clearly 
represented by a concentration on their distinctive traditions of folklore, culture and 
vernacular architecture in local collections. Similar cultural traditions are also 
manifest in local collections in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 23 
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ADMINISTRATION OF COLLECTIONS 


The administrative organization of local studies collections varies considerably 
from country to country. National libraries may hold important collections of local 
material and frequently coordinate cooperative local studies projects within a 
country.24 In a newly independent African country the national library may hold the 
most significant collection of local materials for almost any given locality in the 
country. For example, the Botswana collection at the headquarters of the Botswana 
National Library Service is certainly the only significant collection for any commu- 
nity other than, perhaps, Mochudi which is served by the excellent Phutodikobo 
Museum. The Botswana collection resembles nothing more than the local studies 
collection of a British county library and, since it serves a population of only about 
one million, this is hardly a surprise. In Australia the state libraries have developed 
important regional history collections over the years and the national library, though 
arelatively new foundation, has been fortunate to be able to develop its local studies 
holdings around the core of several substantial collections built up over many years 
by wealthy private collectors. 

Regional Libraries often play an important role. In Eastern Europe, notably in 
Bulgaria,2> Czechoslovakia,2® and Yugoslavia,2’ extensive networks of such li- 
braries have been officially assigned to administer and coordinate local studies 
collections. In the People’s Republic of China collections of regional literature are 
now widely established. In Bulgaria and Yugoslavia regional libraries actually have 
a legal obligation to provide materials enabling local study.28 In Sweden,2? 
Norway, and the provincial libraries of Finland,39 a similar administrative system 
prevails, though the networks are not so standardized and rigidly defined as they are 
in the socialist countries. 

Public libraries, large and small, are everywhere an important element in local 
studies provision. In France with the magnificent collections frequently containing 
medieval manuscripts, incunabula and rare editions, which resulted from the 
revolutionary confiscations of monastic and aristocratic libraries, resources can be 
of the finest.3! In many other countries, for instance Italy !! and Scandinavia,32, there 
are further examples of public library provision. Indeed, visitors to the public library 
in Bulawayo, Zimbabwe, can expect very much the same kind of local studies 
collection and services as they might in Europe or North America. 

The central role played by historical societies in American local studies librar- 
ianship is a good example of an almost unique national trend.33 The American 
historical society movement had its origins in the late eighteenth century, but the 
institutions have evolved to meet demand. Small societies with limited collections 
are found almost everywhere in the country, but the main societies are huge and 
magnificent institutions. One of the finest examples, the Chicago Historical 
Society, described itself in 1980 as ‘a museum, a research library, a learning center 
for everyone.’ Its modern building houses lecture theatres, meeting rooms and 
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display areas which accommodate a full programme of films, lectures, concerts and 
seminars, reaching almost a quarter of a million participants annually. Like many 
other of the societies it has an extensive publishing programme, producing research 
monographs and a quarterly journal Chicago history. 

Local studies material has now become a significant feature of libraries in the 
educational sector too. University libraries notably in Italy,!! Norway,!2 New 
Zealand,34 Sweden,2? Switzerland,35 and West Germany,!9 have developed spe- 
cial collections in this field. In Sweden the County Adult Education Association has 
recently been backed by county councils in the formation of Vasterbottenforlaget 
(Vasterbotten Publishing) which has already produced a special project on the life 
and culture of the Lapps.?? 

In Italy a new history programme has been introduced in elementary schools 
replacing lessons based around text books with practical research projects in local 
history.9 In Danish primary schools pupils in the eighth and ninth classes have all 
been required to produce projects on a local theme as an integral part of the history 
curriculum since legislation of 1980, and their libraries have had to develop suitable 
collections in support.8 The Swedish Board of Education has subsidized an ex- 
tended local history pilot project in Swedish secondary schools around the theme of 
‘Man ina changing society’.29? Many of the schools involved have developed local 
history archives consisting of source materials from the Swedish Archival Informa- 
tion database (SVAR). 

Archives holding local materials are usually developed independently of library 
collections. In Japan the National Archives and the Department of Historical 
Documentation combined as early as 1947 in an attempt to collect, preserve and 
organize local records for historical research 36 In Geneva the Swiss State Archive 
has substantial local collections. Special archival repositories have been developed 
in many countries tailored to local needs to preserve and organize primary source 
materials generated by local community activity. Documentation relating to the 
activities of local government and the courts, city administration, business and 
industry, churches and religious groups and immigrant minorities have been widely 
collected by institutions frequently fairly similar to record offices in Britain. In the 
USA a number of universities have developed specialist archives either independ- 
ently or cooperatively to support research into urban society.37 In Australia state 
archives have been established to preserve the records of federal administration and 
universities have developed specialist business and labour archives to support 
economic and historical studies of regional industry.38 

There has naturally been debate over the interrelation of libraries and archives 
in a local studies sphere and discussion over the roles which each should take. In 
Australia archival repositories were long subordinate institutions housed within 
their state library counterparts — an arrangement which produced constant friction. 
More recently in the same country there has been disagreement and competition 
between business archives and state libraries over collecting rights to material.39 In 
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America a city like Philadelphia has no centralized system of archive repositories 
and various independent institutions collect specialist materials which in the UK 
would all probably be within the local record office or public library.40 

At Bielefeld in West Germany the Stadtarchiv and Landesgeschichtliche 
Bibliothek contains material in a wide variety of formats (printed, manuscript and 
to some extent realia) which form a significant regional research collection on 
Westphalian history.4! In this it resembles the American historical societies. In 
Brunswick, the Wissenschaftliche Stadtbibliothek is the inheritor of rich municipal 
historical collections, printed and manuscript, and is administered as a centre for 
historical study rather separate from the city’s modern public library service, much 
in the way that some of the older French municipal libraries remain distinct from 
general library service to their community. 

Danish libraries frequently amalgamate public library local collections and local 
historical archives as a matter of policy, considering that in a local studies context 
their activities are so similar that separation is inappropriate.42 In Czechoslovakia?! 
and Yugoslavia27 an active policy of cooperation between libraries, archives and 
museums has been implemented in the local studies area. In Sweden archives and 
libraries have also long enjoyed close cooperation and have now combined to effect 
the SVAR project, already mentioned. The primary product of this is a microfiche 
of entries from all Swedish parish registers up to 1890.29 Denmark has an extremely 
sophisticated archival programme for local records which originated in the nine- 
teenth century. National, regional, specialist and municipal record offices combine 
to ensure that there should be provision for all categories of record from wherever 
they emanate.43 


CENTRALIZATION 


User demand in recent years has sometimes led to the rapid creation of large new 
centralized local collections, where sufficient backing and resources have been 
available. This has been attempted throughout Czechoslovakian regional libraries 
in the last 30 years.2! The programme implemented there has attempted to bolster 
district collections in regional libraries so that they will parallel those already held 
in archives and museums.44 More recently there has been the isolated instance of 
the St Leonard Public Library in Quebec which developed a local collection at great 
speed by drawing on the resources of other libraries within the area..45 

On the whole, however, there is considerable national variation in the degree of 
centralization which is found from country to country in the location of the principal 
local collections. The regional cooperative networks which are found in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and which are typical of Eastern European policy, 
have already been discussed. Bulgaria has a particularly good example of such a 
system because district libraries there are legally required to compile, edit and 
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publish regional bibliographies and provide reference backup to smaller public 
libraries.28 In Czechoslovakia the district libraries form a similarly sophisticated 
chain which organizes cooperation on acquisition, cataloguing and bibliography of 
regional materials.2! In China the regional collections already referred to have 
associated regional bibliographic activity. The Swiss cantonal libraries such as the 
Schweizerische Landesbibliothek in Berne or the Zentralbibliothek in Zurich 
operate a decentralized national research collection where materials relating to a 
particular area will remain in the nearest canton library, but there is considerable 
interregional cooperation. 18 

In certain other countries, however, instances of a contrasting policy of deliber- 
ate centralization of holdings are apparent. In Paris a policy decision was taken to 
centralize all local materials previously held in municipal public libraries within the 
city in one large collection at the central local history library.46 In Finland the Karelia 
Collection at the central provincial library in Lapeenranta was formed as the result 
of a similar decision.39 In West Germany Wiirzburg University Library has been 
designated a deposit library for all regional material relating to Lower Franconia 
since 1840.10 

The application of new technical developments to library housekeeping has 
vastly increased the potential for interregional cooperation. Regional bibliogra- 
phies have been compiled within many Eastern European countries,28:47 Germany, !0 
Scandinavia29 and Yugoslavia.27 In Denmark a national programme, the ‘Danish 
Local Bibliography Project’ has been implemented.4? In Sweden information 
technology has been used at Umea University to produce a national database of 
genealogical information from nineteenth-century parish registers.29 In Czecho- 
slovakia regional libraries have combined to publish lists of holdings, lists of 
regional personal bibliographies, retrospective bibliographies, bibliographies on 
special themes and analytical bibliographies of periodicals.48 They have also 
compiled union catalogues of regional literature. In West Germany the Bavarian 
catalogue includes references to regional materials country-wide.4? 


COLLECTIONS 


Local collections all over the world seem to contain markedly similar documents 
and materials. Books and ephemera are universal; !8 periodicals and manuscripts are 
widely collected;>9 the importance of non-book materials is now recognized almost 
everywhere;2> visual materials especially photographs,5! films, 46 and videos 52 
have become increasingly important; prints and postcards are also widespread; 46 
maps and posters are central to many collections.4! Microfilm reproductions have 
become an important medium in local collections because they preserve original 
documents from excessive wear when much used, and also enable a single record 
to be duplicated for inclusion in several collections. The Finmark Library in Norway 
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has committed its entire collections of newspapers, census data and church records 
to microfilm.>! The Swedish SVAR proiect also makes extensive use of this 
medium.?9 

Oral history scripts have become an increasingly important feature of many 
collections. The development of oral history as a research discipline can be said to 
date from 1948 when Allan Nevins established the Oral History Research Office in 
the basement of the Butler Library at Columbia University in New York.>3 Some 
40 years later oral history has become an important resource for reconstructing, 
recreating, and recording past and present society. Now libraries of all kinds,45 and 
historical societies, ethnic societies, hospitals, museums, private corporations, 
government agencies and many other types of organization have programmes. 4 The 
Italian province of Pavia, for example, has coordinated a series of projects to collect 
samples of local dialects, old people’s reminiscences, and folk tales.55 In an oral- 
tradition society, oral history is often the only way to record significant elements of 
the past. In Africa, amongst many such projects, the University of Nigeria at Nsukka 
proposed a pilot Igbo oral history project in 1981 to collect as comprehensively and 
exhaustively as possible traditions and oral-history interviews in the old Nsukka 
Division in an extended programme intended to last for ten years.>6 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The necessity for a wide-ranging acquisitions policy in which libraries and archives 
actively solicit materials is now established. The geographical region covered by the 
collection is usually closely defined. !8 Sometimes there is still debate about whether 
to collect literary works which relate to a region (as opposed to the purely 
historical),!9 but some countries regard local literature as the most important feature 
of all in a local collection.3! Specific materials relating to farming,>7 industrial 
archaeology,°8 or vernacular architecture?3 may be found as the central feature of 
some collections. 

Local collections can pose particular problems of cataloguing because the 
materials they contain are frequently rare and now come in many formats. !9.59 The 
catalogues relating to local studies holdings at the Municipal Library at Munich 
typify the usual international procedure. They are designed to maximize recall by 
enabling the searcher to utilize access points which include author, keyword, 
biographic or location details.4? Then again plenty of examples of eccentric cata- 
loguing systems can be found in local studies collections worldwide. 

Newspaper indexing projects have become increasingly popular and ever more 
sophisticated. Advanced American projects are frequently to be found, but Poland 
too has indexing schemes which are typical of the general trend in many countries.47 

In Bulgaria the National Library in Plovdiv cooperated with all central regional 
libraries to produce a standardized national scheme for classification of local studies 
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materials. The notation now used is an adaptation and extension of nine classes from 
the Soviet Classification Scheme. Works relating to topography, ecology, economy, 
culture, folklore, arts, politics and history can all be adequately accommodated 
under this arrangement.5? The West German Working Group for Special Libraries 
combined with the German Library Institute to evolve another national scheme for 
classification of local materials.60 The scheme has a common core but can be 
adapted to meet specific requirements created by regional differences. There are 
four principal categories devoted to history, topography, administration and biog- 
raphy. 

The conservation of rare and unique materials has become an important issue to 
the library and archive professions. The fundamental duty to preserve material for 
future generations as well as present-day researchers is recognized in France29 and 
effectively every other country which has local studies collections. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITY 


An increasing international concern with the quality of local studies services is 
reflected in the number of seminars, weekend schools and conferences devoted to 
relevant themes. The importance of rationalization, cooperation, in-service training 
and a suitable staff structure have all been highlighted at such meetings. In 1984 in 
Canada there was a large local studies conference at Manitoba University entitled: 
‘Manitoba: past, present and future’. Researchers and historians described their 
work and outlined their needs and priorities in the areas of libraries and archives. ©! 
In the same year Mike Petty represented the UK at ‘La Memoria Lunga’, a three- 
day conference in Sardinia which brought together librarians, archivists, museum 
curators, archaeologists and historians from all over Italy. The delegates discussed 
problems of collecting and organizing local studies material for research. 62 

Library associations have shown an increased level of interest in local studies 
work in recent years. In Australia, for instance, the New South Wales branch of the 
Library Association of Australia staged two local history workshops in 1978 and 
1979 and published the proceedings.®3 By 1987 professional interest was such that 
a Local Studies Section of the association was formed. This now has a regular 
programme of seminars and visits and a twice-yearly newsletter.®4 

There have been a number of cooperative projects to survey local studies 
holdings on a regional or national level as a basis for improving service. In 
Czechoslovakia the State Scientific Library in Kvadno surveyed library, archive 
and museum holdings of regional literature in the years 1971/2 and introduced 
measures to improve service when the report was published.44 In New Zealand, 
Auckland University sponsored a 1984 project which examined sources available 
for the study of Auckland social history.34 In Denmark H.R. Steenstrup conducted 
a survey of Danish libraries with local collections.42 This updated the findings of 
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an earlier survey of 1972 which was circulated to 138 Danish public libraries.5 At 
that time, 72 per cent of the sampled libraries had local collections, 29 per cent had 
held local history exhibitions, 15 per cent had formal exchange agreements to avoid 
duplication of expensive regional materials, and 7 per cent had produced basic 
bibliographies of their local materials. 

‘There has been widespread recognition that local studies work calls for library 
staff with some special training, even when local studies is not their primary 
responsibility. This was stressed at the conference already mentioned in Italy, and 
the same need has recently been emphasized in East Germany.®7 In some countries 
local studies librarianship is offered as an option in library school courses. For 
instance, in Norway the Norwegian School of Library and Information Science 
offers its students a course of this kind. 12 

The importance of promoting local collections as a means to increase public 
awareness of community heritage has gained wide recognition. In Bulgaria and East 
Germany local studies librarians have held exhibitions to publicize their holdings 
and promote their services 28, 67 In Czechoslovakia the Blansko and Pisek regional 
libraries hold local studies lectures as a feature of their services.26 In Canada a large 
exhibition was mounted in Quebec to mark the opening of a new local collection at 
St Leonard Public Library in 1981.45 

Libraries and archives throughout the world often publish books or pamphlets on 
local themes as part of their service. Only a few examples are needed to illustrate 
the variety of these. In Canada the municipal library in Ville de Brossard, anew town 
in Quebec, produced a history of the town in its first 25 years: Brossard de 1958 a 
1983 .68 The libraries of Pavia, the Italian province, produced a series of publications 
in relation to the oral history project referred to above. 55 In East Germany the 
Miihlberg Municipal Library combined with local government and historical 
researchers to produce a serial publication on local themes.®9 In Australia the 
Newcastle Public Library initiated a local history publication programme which 
included a series of Newcastle history monographs, archival inventories, and 
indexes to the Newcastle morning herald. The quality and interest of library local 
studies publications is often so very high that they are amongst the best material 
published on local topics in a given area. 


CONCLUSION 


The Director of the New York Historical Resources Center at Cornell University, 
David Brumberg, summed up the situation facing librarians and archivists world- 
wide who are responsible for local collections when he wrote in 1981: 


If it is true that local history has emerged from the ‘historiographical wilderness’ 
— and the preponderance of evidence certainly seems to indicate that it has — 
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librarians, manuscript curators, and archivists have a great responsibility. For 


they occupy a pivotal position in the process of reconstructing the ‘texture of 


life’... By collecting, preserving and making accessible the documentary remains 


of our anonymous ancestors, librarians and archivists are helping to redefine our 
concept of what history is.7? 


Brumberg’s version of the role of the local studies librarian is not an exaggerated 
one. The challenge is a large one, but from travel and reading the professional 
literature, one finds abundant evidence of colleagues from all over the world taking 
part in this important process. What is also clear is the strong probability that 
someone surveying the same field ten or twenty years from now will find even more 
widespread and varied evidence of activity. The trend is positive and the possi- 
bilities enormous. 
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The development of local history 
writing 
Susan J. Davies 


Anyone who has a well-read interest in local history will marvel at the breadth of 
title of this chapter and appreciate the difficulty of fitting the proverbial quart into 
a pint pot. Full coverage would fill volumes, and an outline account would compare 
with bibliographies already available (valuable for reference but not for elucida- 
tion), while there would always be the inevitable problem of duplicating what has 
already been done, for example in W. G. Hoskins’s introductory chapters of his 
masterly Local history in England, to quote a well-known, accessible manual. ! 

It is proposed therefore to take a different approach, and to look briefly at the 
present position, and then back over the centuries to see how dependent we are on 
the historical groundwork of our forefathers in reaching our present happy state of 
being able to pursue local history in whichever way we choose. In short, an attempt 
will be made to outline the development of local history writing as an aspect of 
British historiography. 

We in the late twentieth century have remarkable freedom to embark on local 
history projects. All who can read, have access to books, appropriate advice and 
original sources, and who have understanding, enthusiasm and perseverance, can 
proceed at whatever level is appropriate, whether school-based, evening class or 
college oriented, or as a personal hobby. Our freedom in this respect is not governed 
by social status, income (within limits) or anything else. This is a phenomenon of 
our times, which ensures that there is a wide spectrum of researchers in the same 
general field, from the novice embarking ona limited project at one end of the scale, 
to the highly skilled and experienced amateur, or academic historian at the other end, 
working to throw light on particular periods or aspects of the history of a particular 
place. All impose pressure on librarians and archivists who, as custodians of the 
source material, are expected to be the fount of all relevant wisdom in a subject area 
which has no boundaries. 
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Of course, along with the increasing interest in local history in recent decades (as 
a forerunner and a consequence) has come a proliferation of publications, both 
excellent examples to copy and handbooks of advice on how to proceed. This trend 
is very obvious in a commercial catalogue like Phillimore’s, which declares a 
specialist interést, or in A.T. Hall’s Local history handiist,2 to name two examples 
of very different nature. There are the guiding works of W.G. Hoskins and H.P.R. 
Finberg, illustrative of the great contribution to local history by Leicester University, 
along with those of R.B. Pugh, F.G. Emmison and W.B. Stephens, to name but a few 
of the best known. Other authors have concentrated on landscape studies, industrial 
archaeology, maritime history and urban history, and innumerable other matters 
relevant to local history, to say nothing of family and community history. Reference 
material abounds, and there are also handbooks and booklets on skills required by 
the local historian to interpret his source material, palaeography in particular: their 
nature and format are diverse and they are not equally successful in their purpose. 
Two of the less well publicized deserve mention, namely the series of ‘ wallets’ 
published by the Borthwick Institute of Historical Research at Y ork,3 which contain 
facsimiles, transcripts and notes for documents of particular periods, and a charming 
booklet by Alf Ison, A secretary hand ABC book,4which is of great assistance to the 
amateur. 

Archival sources have also been highlighted as never before, as record offices 
cope with increasingly diverse queries within the broad local history context, in 
addition to regular requests for maps, census returns, wills, deeds, registers etc. 
There is amultiplicity of printed guides to help the searcher, P. Riden’s Record sources 
for local history being a recent example, and many record offices have produced 
books, leaflets and ‘packs’. To quote some interesting Welsh examples, Parish 
registers of Wales by C. J. Williams and J. Watts-Williams® was a very valuable 
cooperative venture by the National Library of Wales and the Welsh County 
Archivists’ Group, while the educational packs produced by the Gwynedd Archive 
Service are particularly good, and well produced on a limited budget. 

The public records held centrally in London at the Public Record Office (PRO) 
have also been brought to the attention of local historians, especially since the PRO 
has begun to publish popular handbooks on certain subjects: a useful one is Tracing 
your ancestors in the PRO by Jane Cox and Timothy Padfield,’ a book which covers 
much broader interests than the strictly genealogical by indicating the kind of 
information which may be obtained from particular classes of records. The praises 
of the PRO’s computer-generated Current guide, with its excellent index system 
and description of administrative background, must also be sung (though it is not as 
accessible as the older published guide), while a most helpful series of free 
information leaflets on sources for a vast selection of specialist interests is also 
available. 

Of course, there are excellent printed guides for other specialist repositories, for 
example, the Guide to the records of Parliament by Maurice F. Bond,’ which 
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reveals so many possible, and often unthought of, sources for the local historian. 
Furthermore, it hardly needs saying that libraries, record offices and repositories 
have their own lists and indexes, whether computer-based or more traditional in 
form, facilitating reference to their holdings. Some are more specialized than others, 
like the topographical index in the Department of Manuscripts and Records of the 
National Library of Wales. This has a fundamental importance in allowing access 
to records within a very large number of private collections. 

Thus indeed the local history researcher today has the necessary tools and 
facilities for the work to hand. But what about that other essential requirement for 
worthwhile historical research, historical judgement, or knowing what questions to 
ask and how to use the answers? Today’s toilers in the fields of local history can gain 
even this skill by studying and reading, seeking advice, discussing with others or- 
attending classes. 

The historians of yesteryear, by contrast, did not have ready access to such tools 
or skills, and they could not begin in the same state of preparedness. Historical 
method has taken centuries to develop and is still evolving. Historical judgement is 
cumulative, over long periods of time. For hundreds of years men struggled with the 
concept of history in its many aspects. Do we doubt, for instance, that historical truth 
relates to firm fact and not to myth or fiction? Our ancestors took a long time to arrive 
at this view, and produced volumes of ‘historical’ writing in the process. The story 
of how we reached our present state of understanding, which many take for granted, 
is a long one, but it is both fascinating and absorbing, and well worth exploration 
by the historically minded. The reward is a much deeper understanding of the past, 
and the possibility of using earlier writings sympathetically as secondary or primary 
source material for one’s own researches. 

Within the constraints of this chapter, a stroll past landmarks in the development 
of historical scholarship in Britain is all that is possible, the purpose being to indicate 
what kind of historical work was being carried out at particular times and, in 
particular, where we can discern developments which contributed to local history 
writing. At the same time, it must be remembered that the development of historical 
writing (historiography) as such is a vast subject, highly academic, and a matter of 
continuing debate, but that the development of ‘local’ history should always be seen 
against this background, sometimes part of mainstream progress, sometimes more 
a tributary, and sometimes a neglected backwater. 


THE MEDIEVAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Medieval historical writing was largely the preserve of the church, and of monas- 
teries in particular, the reasons being obvious: this is where learning and teaching 
were concentrated, and libraries amassed, not that history as such was part of any 
academic training in the Middle Ages, and those who pursued it were usually trained 
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in philosophy, law or theology. The church connection remained strong even in the 
late Middle Ages, after the emergence of the universities at Oxford and Cambridge 
made possible the existence of the non-monastic, personal scholar, though by the 
fifteenth century there were a number of laymen contributing to historical writing. 
. Monks, by their calling, had a strong sense of community and pride in their 
monasteries, also an important place in local society, offering hospitality to 
travellers, alms for the poor, and care of the sick, and working their lands as part of 
the local economy. Local matters were certainly of concern, perhaps more so 
because travel and communication were difficult and most people in medieval 
society spent their lives in one small community. Local history, too, was part of their 
world in the sense of recalling and maintaining the traditions of a monastic house 
from the time of its foundation, and knowing the nature of its privileges and its title 
to its lands as defence against counterclaims. With these factors in mind, it is not 
surprising that many monasteries produced a wide-ranging history of their house 
and, though full of the typical contemporary viewpoints which often compromise 
historical truth as we see it, these certainly constitute local history writing. Indeed, 
this particular style of monastic historical writing has been surveyed in some detail, 
and been shown to be very significant, not only in demonstrating the existence of 
a flourishing form of local history throughout the Middle Ages, but also in stretching 
the skills of the medieval historian much more than did other popular styles. !9 After 
all, this was retrospective history, requiring a search for information, along with 
initiative, inquiry and interpretation, all features of a ‘modern’ approach. 
Cartularies were another form of historical compilation (though usually admin- 
istrative in purpose) of particular local relevance. They feature from the twelfth 
century onwards, and they comprise careful copies made in a register of the charters, 
deeds and privileges on which a monastery based its claims to rights and property. !! 
In many cases the original documents have subsequently been lost, so a cartulary 
may be an excellent primary source for the medieval history of landholding in a 
particular area. Many are available in print, and some have even been used in recent 
years to compile a computerized database of medieval deeds for the county of Essex, 
allowing wide and varied searches of the information they contain.!2 The compi- 
lation of a cartulary was not a random affair, and it required extensive knowledge 
of the subject matter to group the documents appropriately. Sometimes deeds and 
documents were copied into an historical work already in progress, which thus 
became, in part, a cartulary. Heming, a Worcester monk, has acquired particular 
fame as the compiler of an early cartulary: inspired by Bishop Wulfstan’s reproach 
of the Worcester monks in the late eleventh century that they were indifferent to their 
past, he compiled a history of Worcester, based on charters. In true archival spirit 
he also replaced the lock on the muniment chest, and repaired documents which 
were torn, or damaged by damp.}3 
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How far another particularly common genre of historical writing in the Middle 
Ages relates to local history is variable and debatable: this is hagiography, the 
biography of saints, which can be difficult to interpret because of the preponderance 
of traditional stories and miraculous happenings. Yet a great deal of ‘institutional’ 
history and local detail is often included, along with evidence of popular customs. 

The monastic way of life produced a strong interest in chronology, particularly 
because of the importance of working out the dates of church festivals, especially 
the moveable ones like Easter, which required complicated calculations years in 
advance.!4 This interest in chronology is the key to the most common forms of 
medieval historical writing, annals and chronicles. Annals were simple lists of year 
dates arising from Easter tables, with brief notes of occurrences alongside, while 
chronicles were fuller developments, with more information for each year. 

Chronicles, in particular, record a wealth of varied information: here we may find 
many local details such as meteorological news, floods, crop disasters, fires, plague, 
miraculous happenings, strange discoveries, and the construction or collapse of 
buildings, all interspersed with matters of ecclesiastical or ‘national’ importance, 
depending on what information came into the chronicler’s hands. Outside news 
came by way of visitors, or from other monasteries, or as a result of the extensive 
travels (sometimes overseas) of senior clergy involved in church matters or the 
king’s business. Sometimes, too, documents were deposited in monasteries for safe 
keeping, thus broadening the chronicler’s horizons. Some chronicles contain copies 
of important documents; others are strongly biographical, or primarily institutional 
histories, or partly cartularies, but whatever their precise nature no one can doubt 
the importance of medieval monastic chronicles as both historical writing and 
primary source material. Many were printed in the Rolls Series 15 (see below) in the 
nineteenth century, and there have been some fine modern editions, for example 
L.C. Hector and B.F. Harvey’s The Westminster chronicle 1381-1394 ,!®© which 
includes an English translation, and more recently an English translation of the 
Chronicle of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds.17 

The great age of the monastic chronicle lies between the twelfth and the 
fourteenth centuries, when maintaining a chronicle was an expected activity in any 
monastery of status. The great Benedictine house of St Albans produced perhaps the 
finest of all, one of its compilers, Matthew Paris, at work in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, being the acknowledged outstanding practitioner of the 
chronicler’s art.18 He lived in stirring times, near London, in a monastery much 
frequented by important visitors; he followed a distinguished predecessor (Roger of 
Wendover) in keeping the abbey’s chronicle, and he recorded much that was of 
‘national’ importance. He differs from the common mould of the chronicler in his 
skill in handling a mass of documentary material, and in the almost outrageous 
confidence with which he uses his own discretion and expresses personal opinions 
of people in high places. 
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A prolific writer, Matthew Paris left many valuable manuscripts for posterity. He 
was also a skilled draughtsman, and is noted for his contribution to cartography and 
to heraldry. He drew surprisingly good maps of England and Scotland, among 
others, ata time when maps were most unrealistic, reflecting both entrenched beliefs 
and the lack of accurate information (the famous Hereford Mappa mundi depicts 
Jerusalem as the centre of the world), and his many careful drawings of heraldic 
matter are amongst the earliest of their kind. He also has the distinction of having 
drawn and described the first elephant ever seen in Britain. 

Judged by modern standards of historical writing, the medieval chronicler is a 
curious contributor, for he was not much concerned with past events; he was 
recording contemporary happenings and fixing them firmly in time, for which we 
should be suitably grateful. Past history was much more difficult to handle, and the 
chronicler was content to accept it as it was presented to him. The time before the 
beginning of contemporary recording was therefore filled in by copying highly 
respected earlier histories, and using the framework established by biblical tradi- 
tion, thus taking the narrative back to the Creation. A true representative of his day, 
the chronicler was frequently and usually uncritical of information, prone to accept 
extraordinary tales, and unable to interpret such things as archaeological finds, 
which were often assumed to be the remains of giants. His limitations are so 
understandable, working as he was, farremoved from Roman times and the classical 
tradition, circumscribed by the profound influence of the Bible on the medieval 
West, and writing in Latin, which was not his native tongue. Is it any wonder that 
most medieval writers of history copied their classical predecessors in protesting 
their inadequacy for the task? 

Popular and widespread as the chronicle form of historical writing certainly was 
in the Middle Ages, there were also notable attempts at writing history in the grand 
manner, amuch more difficult task for the medieval mind. Curiously enough, better 
attempts were made in earlier rather than in later times. 

The eighth century glows with importance on account of the work which flowed 
from the pen of that Northumbrian monk, the Venerable Bede, who ‘still had a foot 
in classical antiquity ’!9 and was also far ahead of his time in many respects, notably 
in the care with which he distinguished his sources. We remember him for his 
Ecclesiastical history of the English people ,29 a mature, fluent, fascinating and 
readable account of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, which 
remains the only significant source on the subject. Typical of eighth-cenwury times, 
Bede probably rated his other works more highly, for example, biblical commen- 
taries, hagiography, a pioneering history of his monastery and a work onchronology. 
It was he who took up and popularized our system of dating using AD and Bc, which 
had been devised in sixth-century Italy, and which has made subsequent concepts 
of history so much easier. 

Thanks to the disruption of the Viking invasions and the Norman conquest we 
have to wait until the mid twelfth century for the next comparable, though not 
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equivalent, peak in historical writing, when William of Malmesbury (died c. 1143), 
a monk of that place, showed unusual flair in careful examination and synthesis of 
all available written sources, producing a history of England and a history of the 
church. He was conscious of the lapse of time between Bede’s work and his own. 
His histories are particularly noteworthy after the paucity of historical writing in the 
intervening centuries, though one should recall that this confused period produced 
writings as diverse as the vernacular Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and that fundamental 
source of English history at many levels, Domesday Book, which, of course, does 
not fit into the category of historical writing. William of Malmesbury’s work is 
outstanding in several ways. He showed both intelligence and some critical skill in 
handling his sources, but his contribution to historical method, especially in a local 
context, was even more significant: he travelled a great deal and looked at things, 
and used visual evidence in his writings, even describing ancient monuments. His 
history of the church ‘is virtually a gazetteer of ecclesiastical England’?! and it 
included a wealth of topographical detail which foreshadowed the much later 
‘antiquarian’ approach. 

Neither Bede nor William of Malmesbury had true successors in the Middle Ages 
in what they had tried to do, and later authors had more difficulty with retrospective 
history, tending to cling to the chronicle form. Even that became more challenging 
from the thirteenth century onwards, because of the rapid accumulation of docu- 
mentary material and the average chronicler’s difficulty in coping witha parchment 
mountain. However, two other authors stand out for particular but very different 
reasons; one, Geoffrey of Monmouth, for the profound, but stultifying, effect which 
he had on attitudes to history for several succeeding centuries, and the other, Gerald 
of Wales, because he wrote about his travels and, in particular, about the Celtic 
fringes. 

Questions of veracity hover over all medieval historical writing, but in abun- 
dance over Geoffrey’s. A contemporary of William of Malmesbury, probably 
brought up at Monmouth and writing in about 1135, he set out to relate the story of 
the Britons from the coming of Brutus, a Trojan, in the second millennium Bc, to the 
arrival of the Saxons.22 He purported to be translating a most ancient book, but no 
one else ever saw it, and other historical sources fail to corroborate his facts. He also 
claimed to be writing history, but in reality he was weaving a complicated web of 
legendary themes widespread in Western Europe in his day. The result became both 
a highly respected text book and a popular ‘best seller’, which was copied, recopied, 
translated and turned into poetry as it caught the imagination of readers. There were 
caustic comments from a few cynics, but most people accepted it as true. Its 
importance lies in its influence on subsequent historical writing, most of which built 
upon Geoffrey’s framework, as late as the sixteenth century, and on its contribution 
to literature, encapsulating as it does the bulk of Arthurian legend and stories like 
those of King Lear and Cymbeline. Shakespeare was only one of the people who 
used themes originally committed to writing by Geoffrey of Monmouth.23 
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Gerald of Wales was one of Geoffrey’s critics. A distinguished medieval 
Welshman, aristocratic, university trained and very able, though conceited, he was 
active in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. He was archdeacon of Brecon 
and a frustrated candidate for the bishopric of St Davids, but he was well travelled, 
and he knew everyone of importance in England, France and Italy, including the 
Pope. He was a /ittérateur and prolific writer, but four of his works have a strong 
‘local’ context, his Journey through Wales and Description of Wales,24 and his 
Topography of Ireland and Conquest of Ireland.25 He wrote about Wales and 
Ireland because he felt that they had been neglected. The Journey was a kind of 
travel diary written after he had accompanied Archbishop Baldwin in 1188 ona tour 
to preach the third Crusade,*6 and in this and the other works Gerald displays 
unusually acute powers of observation regarding many of the things he saw, whether 
antiquities (such as Roman Caerleon), natural features or local customs. He was also 
interested in government and expressed views on how Wales and Ireland might be 
administered. We know a lot about him because he wrote a rather racy autobiog- 
raphy. 

Gerald’s writing is suggestive of much later attitudes. It is not until the fifteenth 
century, traditionally regarded as the close of the Middle Ages, that we see the early 
stirrings of a more general interest in observation, and a spirit of enquiry, perhaps 
already influenced by Renaissance thinking in Italy. The chronicle form persisted 
but it was not now tied to monasteries. Literacy was spreading, towns were 
‘developing, along with urban consciousness, and the mercantile community was 
flourishing. History was popular reading, and this is when the town chronicles, 
especially the London chronicles, came to the fore, along with the hugely popular 
‘Brut’ chronicles, which were continuations of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘British 
History’. English was now the language of such texts, catering for a wider 
readership. 

The chronicles generated within London, and widely read, are a specialist 
subject, because the city had a long tradition of chronicles which by the fourteenth 
century were being compiled amongst its merchant community. Recording both 
city affairs and matters of national importance, they are a major primary source; they 
also reveal the intensity of the Londoners’ pride in their community and their 
interest in local affairs. Many towns were ‘record conscious’ by this time, though 
few produced a true chronicle suchas the Maire’ s calendar of Bristol, written in the 
late fifteenth century.27 Strange as it may seem, there was no parallel development 
of town chronicles across the English channel. The French were more concerned 
with chronicles of chivalry. 

Two fifteenth-century individuals stand out as forerunners of later trends in 
topography, urban history, and antiquarianism in general. William of Worcester is 
often called the first English topographer: he was a layman in the service of the 
nobility, born in Bristol and well educated. His work centred around his homes in 
Bristol and Norfolk: among other things, he recorded a sufficiently detailed 
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description of Bristol in the 1470s to allow modern reconstruction of a map of the 
medieval town, and he wrote topographical and antiquarian notes on his journeys, 
which he called itineraries, principally a journey from Norwich to Cornwall.*8 He 
made a significant collection of other similar material, apparently planning a 
description of Britain. This is a strikingly early occurrence of an idea which was to 
be much in vogue in the sixteenth century. His descriptions of what he saw 
foreshadow John Leland’s style. 

John Rous must also be mentioned:29 he was Oxford educated and he served as 
achantry chaplain near Warwick in the mid fifteeenth century. He is known to have 
travelled in England and Wales, to have collected a library and to have written a 
history of the town of Warwick, among other things. If only his town history had 
survived! Many of his books and writings were dispersed or stolen in the seventeenth 
century, though Leland had seen and described them in the sixteenth. The most 
important survivals are two armorial rolls relating to the earls of Warwick and they 
are beautifully and very copiously illustrated with remarkable attention to detail. 
Despite the loss of much of John Rous’s work, the fact that we know what he wrote 
is important: like William of Worcester, he was certainly anticipating antiquarian 
developments of the next century. Men were beginning to use their eyes as well as 
their heads and to appreciate exact scholarship.29 This was true within the mon- 
asteries as well as without, though the trend in the monasteries was to be cut short 
by their dissolution. 

The climate for local history was improving. 


SIXTEENTH- AND SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ANTIQUARIANISM* 


Attitudes to history do not change suddenly, so many medieval ideas persisted into 
modern times: for example, the chronicle form remained popular though on the 
decline, and Geoffrey of Monmouth’s idea of British history remained entrenched. 
Indeed, it had a number of eminent supporters in the sixteenth century, in spite of 
the acid scepticism of an Italian, Polydore Vergil, inhis Anglica historia, which might 
have been more influential if not regarded as an attack on British history by a foreign 
interloper.32 

But as the sixteenth century progressed, great changes were afoot, the result of 
powerful factors. The birth of humanism in Mediterranean Italy had created great 
interest in the past, primarily in classical times, and the critical approach devised 
there for studying classical antiquity was transferable to the study of more recent 
times. Myth and legend, however heroic, did not stand up well to such careful 
scrutiny and the search for true fact. The humanists contributed much to change 
attitudes to the past: it was they who developed clearer concepts of time, and 
anachronism, and who went further to speak of ‘ancient’ times (the classical age), 
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‘modern’ times (in which they themselves lived) and the ‘middle ages’ which fell 
between the two. ; 

In England, the spread of this Renaissance learning combined with a number of 
other circumstances to change the nature of attitudes to history. In particular, the 
Reformation and Henry VIII’s break with Rome, and the other Tudor religious and 
adrninistrative changes, all produced a frantic need to search for precedents in the 
past. This need combined with other things, such as new attitudes to accuracy and 
record keeping in administration and commerce, the spread of printing and literacy, 
and the rapid developments in knowledge of all kinds, notably mathematics, 
geography, natural sciences, navigation, surveying and mapmaking, to change the 
nature of historical thinking and to focus careful attention on the past. The search 
for evidence had begun, something which was hardly within the understanding of 
the medieval chronicler (and certainly not one of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s strong 
points) but which was to be the essential element for all later seekers after historical 
truth. 

The more controversial activities of the Tudor monarchs also concentrated the 
mind, especially the dissolution of the monasteries with the consequent dispersal of 
their libraries, and also the burning of ecclesiastical and liturgical texts in the various 
swings of religious fancy, and the purges of the university libraries.33 There were 
scholars in Tudor times who soon realized the loss to knowledge created by such 
destruction. Many turned to collecting manuscripts and books, even Lord Burghley, 
Elizabeth’s trusted minister, and, in particular, Sir Robert Cotton, founder of the 
Cottonian Library,34 all realizing that the longer the task was neglected, the more 
difficult such retrieval would be. 

Thus it was that the sixteenth century saw the first big steps towards the discovery 
and description of the true history of Britain from evidence, and a more realistic 
understanding of the past. Maybe the geographical discoveries overseas helped 
sixteenth-century England to appreciate that its ancestors might have been primitive 
people and not classical figures in flowing robes. 

By the end of the century antiquarianism, meaning the careful collection and 
description of evidence of all kinds, with the intention of discovering the past, was 
in full swing. It was manifest in observing, examining and recording all aspects of 
past history; in realizing the importance of written evidence; in using an interdisci- 
plinary approach (e.g. philology, archaeology, numismatics); in collecting books, 
manuscripts and artefacts, and in editing and publishing important texts. In particular, 
knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language and times had been rescued from oblivion, 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘British History’ was being quietly demoted. 

The result was a fundamental adjustment in attitudes to history, and the 
involvement of both trained scholars and private individuals in enthusiastic historical 
work. Of course, motivation and the nature of the work varied; some were moved 
primarily by matters of church and state, like Archbishop Parker who set out to 
justify the Elizabethan church settlement, or Sir Walter Raleigh, who undertook a 
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world history, but many others contributed to local history, and it is they who are 
the concern of this chapter. 

Local history was one of the greatest beneficiaries of antiquarianism, both 
directly through the popularity of topography and chorography (a mixture of history 
and geography) and indirectly, through advances in specialist scholarship. While it 
is clear that a ‘modern’ approach could not be achieved ina short span of time, rapid 
progress was made. To observe, to inquire and to record were the dominant themes, 
and the examination of evidence, including documentary sources, was of paramount 
importance. This development, of course, coincides with the beginning of valuable 
record sources for local history, especially those which are parish based, or founded 
in Tudor administrative practice. It is the combination of the proliferation of local 
history writing and the accumulation of record sources which makes the sixteenth 
century, for many, the practical beginning of local history. 

The local history writing of this period falls into three main categories: first, that 
which was conceived as part of a grandiose ‘description of Britain’ theme; 3° second, 
the inauguration of the county history tradition; and third, the real beginnings of 
urban history. There were, of course, other contributory efforts, and bodies which 
provided impetus. 

There are two outstanding names in the first category, John Leland and William 
Camden, whose copious writings have been plundered by many local historians. 

Leland (born c.1506),36 .often called the father of English topography, was well 
educated in England and abroad, and acquainted with pioneers of antiquarian 
method on the continent. By the 1530s he held a responsible position in connection 
with Henry VIII’s libraries (the king was a collector of ancient texts), and he was 
commissioned to search other libraries for lost or forgotten works. This resulted in 
a fundamental work on earlier British authors but also, and more importantly in the 
present context, it gave Leland the opportunity to travel and to indulge his interest 
in topography. He made copious notes and these, known as his ‘Itineraries’, 
constitute a fascinating source for us today, relating as they do toa time about which 
we know little, just before the dissolution of the monasteries. They certainly 
compensate for the fact that Leland’s proposed magnum opus, which was to be a 
map of England and Wales with detailed topographical descriptions of both 
countries, was never produced. Perhaps it was too large and advanced a project for 
the time, and for Leland, who was sadly overtaken by insanity some years before his 
death in 1552. 

Leland used a system in his topographical descriptions, but he also recorded 
whatever interested him. At each town he noted its distance from other towns, its 
walls, gates, castle, parish church, streets and markets, and he enquired about 
industries, archaeological remains, place names and folklore. The result is delight- 
fully readable and full of information. The ‘Itineraries’ were widely used by 
subsequent scholars, though not published until the eighteenth century, and they are 
readily accessible today in the five volume edition by L. Toulmin Smith.37 
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Camden, who was born just before Leland’s death, is distinguished for complet- 
ing the kind of project which Leland had envisaged.38 Called Britannia and pub- 
lished in 1586, it was an ambitious work, including Scotland and Ireland and 
outlying islands as well as England and Wales. It was systematically arranged by 
countries and counties and it was chiefly topographical but also historical, although 
later editions introduced genealogical matter. After describing the country and its 
people, Camden noted such things as languages, names, arms, coins, dress, roads, 
towns, scenery and resources, and gave historical background. 

William Camden was very well placed to undertake this work: Oxford-trained, 
and a historian, he became a schoolmaster at Westminster and later a member of the 
College of Arms. He was only 35 when Britannia appeared, and he had used every 
opportunity from a young age to travel throughout the country, visiting antiquities, 
a habit which established beyond doubt the need to visit and see for oneself when 
pursuing antiquarian historical studies. He also acquired knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon and Welsh, necessary for interpreting place names. 

Camden’s work reveals the importance of cumulative effort by a number of 
scholars. In particular he used Leland’s ‘Itineraries’ (he was accused of insufficient 
acknowledgement) and drew upon the notable independent effort of the Welsh 
physician and antiquary, Humphrey Llwyd, whose contribution to linguistics as 
well as to topographical description was very significant. It was Humphrey Llwyd39 
who showed the importance of a knowledge of Welsh in dealing with ancient British 
“names. Both Llwyd and Camden assisted the Flemish mapmaker, Abraham Ortelius. 
Llwyd supplied information for maps of Wales, and England and Wales, but died 
too young to work on a project identifying Roman place names. Camden had both 
the ability and the contacts to assist in this. It was Ortelius who encouraged him to 
use his topographical collections for a survey of the wnole country. 

Camden’ s contribution to historical writing was not limited to Britannia; he also 
produced work on Anglo-Saxon Britain and wrote a history of the reign of Elizabeth. 
He was revered both among contemporaries and by successors. Before he died in 
1623 he endowed the Camden chair of history at Oxford, and much later, in 1838, 
his name was given to a famous historical society which was later absorbed by the 
Royal Historical Society . 

Britannia went through various editions and additions, beginning in Camden’s 
lifetime, and it expanded from the original octavo volume to the several-volume 
editions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.49 Its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. Though not as immediately interesting and attractive as Leland’s 
‘Itineraries’, it achieved the almost impossible, namely a well organized systematic 
approach to topographical study over the whole of Britain, and it provided a model 
for others to copy, but on a smaller scale. Camden had shown ‘how to blow away 
the fogs and confusions of medievalism and how to make a fresh start by the exercise 
of a little original thinking’.4! 
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His example had an enormous influence on the second category of writers who 
began to contribute to local history in the sixteenth century, the county historians, 
whose activities have been well outlined by Jack Simmons in the first chapter of 
English county historians. The first, chronologically, was William Lambarde who 
published his Perambulation of Kent: conteining the description hystorie and 
customs of that shire in 1576, ten years before Camden’ s Britannia. It was an in- 
dependent work, not strictly history or topography, but rather a handbook of useful 
information about the county for the information of the gentry, with a strong local 
history and topographical content. Lambarde was a lawyer, well known for a later 
work in which he wrote about the duties of justices of the peace.42 

There is no doubt that Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent and Camden’s Bri- 
tannia inspired others, particularly among the gentry, to tackle county or regional 
histories. Before the end of the century, for example, Samson Erdeswicke had 
written about Staffordshire, Robert Reyce about Suffolk, Richard Carew had 
‘surveyed’ Cornwall, while George Owen and William Burton were working on 
Pembrokeshire and Leicestershire respectively. Thus began the surge in county 
history which was to peak in the mid seventeenth century with William Dugdale’s 
definitive contribution on Warwickshire. Strange as it may seem, many of the early 
works were not printed until very much later, although they were well known among 
scholarly circles from the time of writing. 

On the subject of urban history there is one sixteenth-century contributor of 
paramount importance, John Stow, who was also inspired by William Lambarde, 
and who published his renowned Survey of London in 1598.43 He was over 70 years 
of age at the time, and so he really belongs to the generation between Leland and 
Camden. John Stow knew London intimately and his pride in the city is obvious. The 
Survey was a masterpiece by any standards, being an account of contemporary 
London and its medieval past: it was much more than a topographical description. 
Stow knew his sources thoroughly, both chronicles and public records, and he 
limited himself to matters which he could substantiate. With skill and organization 
he produced our fullest source of information for Elizabethan London. It was the 
first significant history of any town in Britain, and it set standards which were very 
hard to follow. Most towns had to wait until at least the eighteenth century for an 
attempt at their history. 

As a self-educated man, who earned his living as a tailor, John Stow was an 
unusual antiquarian, and a phenomenon of Elizabethan times. He raises the question 
of how such a man might reach this level of scholarship and work in parallel with 
some of the most highly trained minds of his day. 

The answer may be that the antiquarians of the late sixteenth century were not 
working in isolation. Their interest was infectious, mainly among the privileged 
classes, whose energy and enthusiasm brought into being the Elizabethan Society 
of Antiquaries, founded about 1586, the year of Britannia’s publication.44 John Stow’s 
background made him an unusual member, among the gentry, lawyers, heralds, 
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statesmen and record keepers, but this is where he mixed freely with men like 
Camden and Cotton, the latter’s library being the research base for so much 
historical work. The society remained active until about 1608, and was an important 
influence on antiquarianism and the development of historical writing. It promoted 
original research, with emphasis on accuracy and documentation, and it offered 
helpful criticism and good example. It also encouraged group research and fostered 
additional studies like linguistics. In short, it was a training school in which the less 
experienced might benefit from the monumental scholarship of others, at a time 
when there was no backing from the universities or from anywhere else. There was 
even talk of establishing a ‘national library’. But there was also some public 
suspicion that the society might encourage meddling in religious or political affairs, 
and this contributed to its demise. There were many antiquarians among the early 
members of the Royal Society, which was dedicated to the scientific investigation 
of nature, when it was founded after the Restoration. The connection between 
antiquarianism and interest in natural science was strong. The modern Society of 
Antiquaries dates from the eighteenth century. 

Another important supportive influence was the College of Arms. Some of the 
heralds were distinguished antiquarians and, while their visitations of counties, 
made between the early sixteenth and late seventeenth centuries, and their collec- 
tions of material reflected their prime interest in genealogy, they were experienced 
regional surveyors of the relevant evidence. They examined documents, seals, 
muniments and stained glass, and they both drew and recorded in writing, thus 
contributing an often forgotten element to local history.45 Camden became a senior 
herald (Clarenceux King at Arms) as Dugdale did, half a century later, and this 
position both facilitated their access to family muniments and gave them an 
advisory and directional role towards the work of junior heralds and the visitation 
procedures. 

Of course, one other vital element of support for the historical writing which was 
locally oriented was the progress being made concurrently in specialist subjects, 
notably cartography.4® The Tudor period saw considerable developments in both 
surveying and mapmaking, exemplified by the atlases published by Christopher 
Saxton in the 1570s and John Norden in the 1590s. These, followed by that of John 
Speed in 1611, were to form the basis of many later publications. At the same time, 
there was a surprising amount of activity in local surveying and mapmaking, 
especially in connection with large estates. 

Thanks to the impetus given during Tudor times, the seventeenth century began 
with enthusiastic attitudes to history, none more so than to local history, under the 
guise of antiquarianism, and as the new century progressed the results were obvious. 
There were several more works of county history, and a few attempts at urban 
history, while some scholars began serious collection of local material with more 
sophisticated projects in mind. At the same time, the attitudes engendered and 
fostered by the Society of Antiquaries matured, and there was a noticeable shift from 
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a straightforward antiquarian approach towards a more considered attitude to 
history. This is abundantly clear in the work of someone like Sir Henry Spelman, 
a founder member of the society, who later wrote about English constitutional and 
church history, but who also collected a great deal of material relating to monastic 
foundations in Norfolk and Suffolk, his native area.47 

It was not that the seventeenth century was an untroubled background for such 
work. It was quite the opposite, experiencing a series of crises which figure 
importantly in any traditional history syllabus: a change of royal dynasty and the 
difficulties of Charles I’s reign were followed by the Civil War, the Commonwealth, 
the Restoration and the Glorious Revolution. It was a century of heightened political 
feeling and religious tension. Men like Sir William Dugdale lived and worked 
through the worst of it, and he is local history’s leading representative of those times. 

Born into the Warwickshire gentry in 1605, Dugdale became involved at an early 
age in a scholarly circle which had very active antiquarian interests. He knew 
William Burton who wrote about Leicestershire, and Sir Simon Archer who had 
already started work on Warwickshire. It is not surprising, therefore, that his own 
historical writings were to owe much to cooperative effort. Yet his personal 
contribution was outstanding, comprising vast labour, advanced skill indocumentary 
research, and the ability to synthesize a mass of material in order to bring the two 
huge pioneering works, for which he is principally remembered, to publication.48 

The Antiquities of Warwickshire (‘illustrated from records, ledger books, manu- 
scripts, charters, evidences, tombs and arms’), which was published in 1666 and 
dedicated to the Warwickshire gentry, was a masterpiece, which raised county 
history to a new level. It had a rapturous reception and it created an immediate 
clamour for other counties to be treated in the same way. Indeed, Thoroton’s 
Nottinghamshire (1677) was a direct copy. 

In the meantime, Dugdale had been working on another project prompted, many 
years previously, by the elderly Sir Henry Spelman, who drew his attention to work 
in progress on collecting material for monastic history, and to the need for a project 
of national scope. This was how Dugdale came to join with Roger Dodsworth, a 
pioneer of topography in the north of England, to produce Monasticon Anglicanum, 
which appeared between 1655 and 1673, and about which arguments have raged 
over the relative contributions of the two men. 

In a local context, the Antiquities of Warwickshire was of obvious great signifi- 
cance in the development of historical writing, but Monasticon, too, was relevant, 
not only in providing information on particular religious houses and demonstrating 
the use of charters as source material, but also in reminding people of the former 
importance of the monasteries, which were still such a feature of the local landscape, 
though mostly in ruins. Interestingly, Monasticon was not generally well received: 
Puritans saw it as pro-Catholic, and the gentry, whose valiant support was so 
necessary for historical work at that time, were afraid of a challenge to their property 
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rights, many of them having benefited from the redistribution of monastic lands. 
Monasticon was a financial failure. 

Dugdale’s work gave perhaps the greatest spur to local history after Camden’s, 
by providing amodel of a mature county history with standards of accuracy, method 
and scholarship hitherto unseen. Not for nothing is he called the father, or ‘patron 
saint’, of county history. He also marks the beginning of another important era in 
the general development of historical scholarship which, again, had strong impli- 
cations for local history. 

Events surrounding the Civil War had raised political consciousness to un- 
precedented levels, and reawakened the urge to study aspects of national affairs, past 
history in particular. This renewed antiquarian spirit is a feature of the decades after 
the Restoration, continuing through the first quarter of the eighteenth century, and 
resulting in some of the most distinguished scholarly activity which this country has 
ever seen, so well illustrated by D.C. Douglas in English scholars 1660-1 730. Suffice 
it to say for present purposes that, starting with Dugdale’s work, and the publication 
of the first Anglo-Saxon dictionary in 1659,4? this period saw both medieval history 
and Anglo-Saxon studies set on a modern basis, of high standard, as also were the 
skills of palaeography, diplomatic and manuscript criticism. A steady stream of 
publications ensued. Significantly, many of the contributors were now university- 
based at Oxford and Cambridge (not that there would be university backing for 
teaching post-classical history for a long time, though Anglo-Saxon and English 
studies fared better). 

Also, for the first time there was strong support from the church, largely as a 
result of efforts to secure a much better educated clergy, and the current opinion that 
historical studies constituted appropriate activity. While ‘the Anglican Church of 
the seventeenth century was the natural home of Antiquarian learning’ ,>9 the period 
from about 1660—1730 witnessed an extraordinary contribution from clergymen, 
including several bishops. Thus began a long tradition of historical interest amongst 
the clergy. 

Hitherto, the main wave of antiquarian enthusiasm at a local level had been 
sustained by the gentry and the privileged classes who investigated their families, 
their estates, and county history, but who also maintained a very well informed 
interest in antiquities in general. Their support in terms of enthusiasm, of patronage 
of the clergy, and of buying scholarly books was an important contributory element 
to contemporary scholarship. Historical interest by well educated clergy was an 
added bonus, and it is no coincidence that the first parish history appeared in the late 
seventeenth century, written by a country vicar. 

But White Kennett was no ordinary vicar: he was destined to become Bishop of 
Peterborough, and his Parochial antiquities attempted in the history of Ambrosden, 
Burcester and adjacent parts, published in 1695, represents only one facet of his 
historical interests. Highly educated and able, and politically active, he went on to 
write about national and ecclesiastical affairs, and his status as a scholar of national 
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standing lends particular interest to his parish history, which is perhaps his most 
enduring work. 

He tells us that he wrote it because ‘I know not how in any course of studies I 
could better have served my patron, my people and my successors than by 
preserving the memoirs of this parish....’5! He was undoubtedly influenced by 
Camden’s work because he helped Edmund Gibson, another future bishop, to 
prepare a very successful translation and revised edition of Britannia, also pub- 
lished in 1695,52 the same year as the parish history. More importantly, he reveals 
the interest in local matters which was a common attribute of the great scholars of 
his day, part of an all-embracing attitude to history which made them study local 
affairs alongside larger-scale subjects. This was the phenomenon which made 
William Somner, known to linguists as the author of the first Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary (1659), also the author of a notable early town history, his History of 
Canterbury which had appeared in 1640.53 

Little further effort was devoted to parish history over the next century, except 
for what is perhaps the most fascinating and curious version ever produced, namely 
Richard Gough’s history of the Shropshire parish of Myddle,>4 written in 1700— 
1702, though not published until 1834 when it had come to the notice of that 
‘collector of collectors’, Sir Thomas Phillipps. Gough was a yeoman, sometimes 
styled gentleman, who had been locally educated, and who had spent his working 
life in farming and estate administration. He was both interested in and knowledgeable 
about legal matters, and he had studied Camden’s Britannia. Nobody knows why 
he decided to write about his parish when he was in his sixties, and there is no 
evidence that he was part of any antiquarian ‘circle’. He wrote two accounts, the first 
being an unremarkable, though early, descriptive work entitled Antiquityes and 
memoyres of the parish of Myddle. He then produced an astonishing account, unique 
then and since, of the residents of the parish, based on the position of their pews in 
the church, and called Observations concerning the seates in Myddle and the 
familyes to which they belong. Writing from his own knowledge and memory, and 
familiar with the local record sources, such as manorial court rolls, parish registers 
and deeds, he has left us a perfect vignette of a parish community in the seventeenth 
century. Furthermore, his references to contemporary administrative and legal 
procedures which he understood, and in which he had participated, lends his work 
even broader significance as a primary source. 

It is fitting that Gough’s History of Myddle should close this chapter’s consid- 
eration of the products of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century antiquarianism, 
because it emphasizes what extraordinary writings have accrued from those times, 
so many of which both contribute to the pedigree of local history and provide source 
material for today’s local historians. One is also reminded of the importance of not 
judging past writings by modern standards of what constitutes ‘history’, for this 
would exclude many treasures. The same holds true for the next two centuries, when 
attitudes to history went through further stages of evolution. 
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REACTION AND RECOVERY: THE EIGHTEENTH.AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES®*® 


If the eighteenth century had maintained the momentum of scholarly research, 
based on documentary sources, which had flowered between the 1650s and 1720s, 
the subsequent development of historical writing at all levels would have been very 
different from that which actually ensued. Another important swing in attitudes to 
history, this time as part of the Age of Enlightenment, effected a significant change 
of emphasis. There was a strong reaction against the antiquarian approach to history 
in favour of panoramic, stylistic surveys of long periods of time, on a philosophical 
plane.56 From a local history viewpoint, mainstream history went off at a tangent, 
in an unhelpful direction, with eminent writers of the new persuasion actually 
expressing disgust of the caricatured antiquarian and all that he stood for and, most 
unfortunately, casting away his virtues of careful attention to detail and diligent 
collection of evidence. 

There are great names associated with this new narrative style of history which 
was such a feature of the later eighteenth century, Edward Gibbon being one of the 
best known, familiar to generations for his Decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
More astute than most in realizing the consequences of the shift in popularity, he 
commented “the age of Herculean diligence, which could devour whole libraries, is 
passed away’.57 As Gibbon, in old age, could see, the reaction against antiquarian 
‘erudition had denigrated breadth of learning and exact scholarship, especially in the 
study of the medieval past. This is why so little further progress was made before 
the nineteenth century in terms of pioneering historical research by leading scholars, 
and it split historical interest in two. 

It was left to the gentry, clergy, and others of the ‘professional’ classes to 
maintain the antiquarian spirit, and to press on with the pursuit of local themes. This 
was not very different from before, one might think, but there was now a lack of 
stimulus and good example from mainstream historical writing, especially in 
encouraging progress from recording ‘antiquities’ towards more developed ‘history’, 
and in avoiding the pitfalls of the less discriminating varieties of antiquarian ac- 
tivity. 

There was support from the nobility, who had become well established patrons 
of scholarship. Some, like the Harleys, earls of Oxford, were avid collectors of 
books and manuscripts: their contribution was made both through their collection, 
which was generously open to researchers, and in their employment of men like 
Humphrey Wanley, a palaeographer and manuscript scholar, who compiled cata- 
logues.>8 There had been no collection comparable to the Cottonian library before 
the Harleys created theirs in the early eighteenth century. The nobility also 
supported the county history efforts, though not always as directly as did the 
eleventh duke of Norfolk who, in the late 1700s, paid a weekly sum to two men who 
were working on histories of Herefordshire and Sussex respectively.°? 
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Of course, the enthusiasm for local history in the shires, especially for county 
history, was still based on personal commitment. There was little financial reward 
for participants, often actual loss, and progress was not as fast as many wished. 
When Richard Gough, a distinguished antiquarian scholar and namesake of the 
historian of Myddle, published his Topographical antiquities in 1768, he deplored 
the fact that out of 40 counties in England 18 ‘have found no antiquary hardy enough 
to attempt their general illustration’. Yet he was able to list fifteen towns of which 
histories had been published in his century. 

Gough was a discerning man, who appreciated that ‘history’ involved more than 
the collection of ‘antiquities’. He was aware of weaknesses in earlier work, but 
saddened by the fact that ‘our enlightened age laughs at the rudeness of our 
ancestors, and overlooks the manners of that rank of men whose simplicity is the 
best guardian of antiquity’.6! Among his own contributions to local history were the 
revised edition of Camden’s Britannia, published in 1789 (and another in 1806), and 
his work for the Society of Antiquaries in inaugurating and continuing Archaeologia, 
a periodical publication containing members’ researches.®? This antiquarian mis- 
cellany, of variable ‘historical’ quality, first appeared in 1770, and it revealed a 
developing trend towards concentration on particular areas of study, showing, for 
example, the emergence of archaeology as a separate discipline. 

Richard Gough was closely acquainted with one of the rnost interesting of the 
county historians of his day, John Nichols, who published the History and antiq- 
uities of the county of Leicester between 1795 and 1815. His activities both illustrate 
the kindred spirit which existed among the antiquarians of the time, and the great 
influence which enthusiastic individuals might exert in the promotion of local 
history in its broadest sense.®3 Nichols’ massive Leicestershire was the result of 
teamwork, and of his own determination to see the project through. He was a printer 
and publisher by trade, and this may partly explain why his work pioneered a much 
greater range of varied illustration than had hitherto been attempted. It also explains 
his involvement with another, very different publication, which has local history 
connections, the Gentleman’s magazine.®4 This was a popular periodical of mis- 
cellaneous content, which began in 1731, and which has claims to be the very 
first magazine. It was strongly influenced by Nichols between 1778 (he became 
editor in 1792) and his death in 1826, during which time antiquarian, genealogical 
and historical material featured regularly in its issues. Both his son and grandson 
succeeded him in involvement with the magazine, and they continued to include 
similar material until the 1860s. The son, John Bowyer Nichols, published many of 
the numerous county histories of the early nineteenth century, including Colt 
Hoare’s enormous Wiltshire. 

The closing years of the eighteenth, and the early nineteenth centuries saw a 
notable increase in the publication of county histories, and general developments in 
their nature. In particular, there was a trend towards providing some kind of 
historical survey in addition to recording antiquities, as suggested by a change of 
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title from the common ‘Antiquities of...’ to ‘History and antiquities of...’ . There was 
also a significant increase in size. Large, multi-volume works, some unfinished, 
testify to the serious problem of the increasing bulk of records to be examined, and 
to the sheer burden of the task. In these circumstances, the unusual achievement of 
the Lysons brothers, Daniel and Samuel, who set out to provide a history for each 
county in England, and who managed an alphabetical sequence from Bedfordshire 
to Devon (1806-22), is all the more remarkable. Others tried cooperative ventures, 
involving several contributors, foreshadowing the Victoria County History (VCH). 
Great tribute is due to the men who struggled with such projects, and it is paid in full 
by the use made of their published work by today’s researchers, to say nothing of 
their collections of preparatory material which have found their way into libraries 
and record offices. Individual effort was to continue, despite the problems; for 
example, Sir Joseph Bradney’s weighty History of Monmouthshire was published 
between 1904 and 1932. Even the launch of the VCH in 1899, with its purpose of 
providing a uniformly planned history for all English counties, prepared by county- 
based teams of researchers, was not to be the final answer to the problem of county 
history, if only because it was difficult to maintain its early momentum of 
publication, and counties outside England were excluded. 

County and town histories constitute the most direct, large-scale contribution 
which was made to local history writing during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and which retain their value today. Of course, ‘modern’ historians 
criticize historical deficiencies in such works, and deplore their concentration on 
landholding and propertied classes and church affairs, a pattern which originated as 
areflection of contemporary social attitudes. Later county histories perpetuated this 
pattern, and even the VCH retained traditional subject areas. So too did the clergy, 
who made great efforts in parish history during the nineteenth century, but whose 
views were coloured by their traditional place in society, and by inherited attitudes, 
and who rarely set down what today’s reader might find most interesting. 

By contrast, another kind of writing popular among the gentry especially in the 
eighteenth century, and fascinating to the modern reader, was the travel diary, or 
description of a journey, which can provide rare detail about people and places, and 
which must be mentioned in any local history context. Just as it became popular for 
the nobility to send their offspring to Europe as part of their education, so the gentry 
visited other parts of Britain. A surprising number kept diaries, or wrote about their 
travels. Some have been published, like the oft-quoted diaries of Celia Fiennes, 
dating from the late 1600s,® and many more have been studied. A large number of 
those held in county record offices have recently been published ina delightful book 
of extracts, The observant traveller, edited by Robin Gard. As time went on, this 
popularity of travel also generated guide-books and other helpful literature. 

Apart from the diarists, there were also more serious travellers who sought out 
information about the places they visited and wrote excellent accounts, often 
illustrated, Thomas Pennant’s Tours in Wales being an obvious example.© Pennant 
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(1726-98) also wrote about journeys in England, Scotland and Europe, apart from 
other, scholarly subjects. He is best described as ‘naturalist, antiquary, and travel- 
ler’,67 and he received many academic honours for his work, both in England and 
abroad. It is particularly interesting to note that among the last things he wrote was 
a history of his native parishes, Whiteford and Holywell, and that among his cor- 
respondents was Gilbert White, the naturalist, who also contributed to parish history 
inamuchacclaimed scientific work, The natural history and antiquities of Selborne. 

While the eighteenth century saw a diversion of scholarly attention away from 
painstaking research, certain important developments took place which made 
documentary sources more generally available. In particular, the establishment of 
the British Museum in the 1750s finally solved the problem of a proper home, of 
national library status, for the Cottonian and Harleian libraries, while the late 1700s 
saw the real beginning of state publication of important national records.®8 The Rolls 
of parliament and Domesday book were the first undertakings, and the editions were 
good. They inaugurated the use of ‘record type’, an expensive publication device 
which attempted to simulate the abbreviations of the original manuscript, and which 
was used in a number of later record publications. 

The public records were still in a regrettable state.6? They were scattered in 
different places, in poor, even obnoxious conditions; working on them was 
uncomfortable, and fees were charged for the privilege. Some seventeenth century 
record keepers had sorted and listed, but the Civil War had worsened the general 
chaos. A House of Lords committee, to consider the state of the public records, was 
established in the early 1700s, but its adverse report achieved little. 

Establishing proper provision for the public records, and planned programmes 
of publication, were achievements of the nineteenth century. There is no need to 
elaborate here on the work of the series of Record Commissions in the early decades, 
or on the Public Records Act of 1838, except to stress the importance to all who are 
interested in history of the consequent establishment of the Public Record Office. 79 
Not only were the records now going to be more available for scrutiny, but also the 
work of sorting and listing would proceed, as it has continued and evolved ever 
since. By today, the PRO’s activities are not only retrospective, in dealing with a 
backlog of unsorted records and outdated lists, but also prospective, in terms of 
computerization, and the ‘management’ of accruing governmental records (includ- 
ing machine-readable data) in order to ensure that an appropriate and selected 
proportion will be available to posterity. 

The PRO also has publication responsibilities, and these added a new dimension 
to making source material available from the mid nineteenth century onwards, 
replacing with careful schemes the valuable, but haphazard, start made by the 
Record Commissioners. The huge series of calendared records continues today, 
struggling in the face of publication costs, while another venture, knownas the Rolls 
Series (its full title being Chronicles and memorias of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the middle ages) concentrated in particular on the great narrative sources of 
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medieval England. Details of all these publications are readily available, 7! one 
especially relevant source of information being British national archives and the 
local historian by Ann Morton and Gordon Donaldson,’?2 which includes Scottish 
Record Office publications. Scottish records, which had suffered many losses and 
vicissitudes through the ages, were entrusted to a purpose-built Register House 
before the end of the eighteenth century. New Register House dates from 1859-63, 
just a little earlier than the Public Record Office of Ireland, which was created in 
1867, but which was to suffer a disastrous fire in 1922. 

While all this activity was being concentrated on central public records, 73 no 
progress was being made with county records, which are so important to local 
history, and which were then in the custody of the clerks of the peace. The Record 
Commissioners of the early 1800s had made enquiries about their condition and 
arrangement, but nothing was done. The story of the establishment of county and 
local record offices belongs to the twentieth century. 

Greater than the concern shown for county records in the nineteenth century was 
that for important records in private hands, and this was what lay behind the 
establishment of the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1869, with a warrant to 
inspect such papers and manuscripts. ’4 Its early reports and later calendars provide 
extensive details of the contents of private collections,75 while its more recent duties 
of maintaining the National Register of Archives (England and Wales) and the 
Manorial Documents Register are insufficiently known to the public at large, 
together with its advisory powers on the care of records. 

Viewed in a general historical context, al! these developments, which contrib- 
uted to making record sources more available, represent progress towards restoring 
the virtues of painstaking research among scholarly historians. However, in the 
present context it is also important to emphasize the significance of such source 
material becoming accessible to those who had particular, local interests. 

In the meantime, enthusiasm for local history had continued unabated among its 
traditional supporters. During the first half of the nineteenth century it was clearly 
illustrated by such things as the continuing efforts in county history, the popularity 
of the Gentleman’ s magazine, and the launch in 1849 of a new periodical with a 
strong local history content, Notes and queries.’© But nowhere is it more obvious 
than in the proliferation of local antiquarian and archaeological societies, which was 
such a feature of the later nineteenth century, and which is described in Chapter 4 
of this volume. Their journals represent an enormous contribution to local history 
writing, though the contents did not always conform to better ideas of ‘history’, and 
some societies also maintained a record publication series. 

By the late nineteenth century, the most important stimulus which local history 
required to inspire new developments of worthwhile nature was a return of support 
from mainstream scholarship, which would setexamples of accuracy and guidelines 
of method and judgement. Fortunately, this need was met by a number of distin- 
guished historians, whose activities in the late 1800s did more than restore the credit 
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of careful research among primary sources, and provided fundamental works of 
reference for subsequent generations.’”7 Men like E. A. Freeman and William 
Stubbs come to mind, and later Frederic Maitland, whose History of English law 
solved so many difficulties of interpretation at local as well as at national level. 

This new breed of historians was involved in the spate of record publication 
societies which date from the nineteenth century, and which published much 
material of local relevance, and still do. 78In this way, and through individual studies 
of places and areas, they gave local history a new and unassailable position as part 
of general historical progress. Furthermore, through sharp criticism of low stand- 
ards of research, they had even more influence. This happened most directly in 
relation to genealogy, which was a particular interest of Freeman, Stubbs and J. H. 
Round: inadequacies incontemporary genealogical research, forexample in Burke's 
Peerage, were targetted, resulting in renewed effort of high standard. Such illus- 
tration of the value of exemplary scholarship in supporting all other historical efforts 
needs no further elaboration. 


CONCLUSION: THE HISTORICAL LEGACY 


It is clear, in retrospect, that the cumulative effect of nineteenth century attention to 
records and approach to history finally provided a secure foundation upon which all 
aspects of history might build. Local history was no exception, a new state of 
readiness being marked by such indicators as J.C. Cox’s How to write the history 
of a parish, which appeared in 1879,89 and the VCH, established in 1899. Of course, 
there were to be further digressions and diversions, none greater than the trauma of 
the First World Waar. 

Yet when Sir Maurice Powicke delivered his inaugural lecture at Oxford in 1929 
he was able to refer to ‘the revolution in the study of local history’ during the 
previous 30 years, a result of academic attention, and also to ‘wide breaches in the 
defences of our local antiquarian societies’, made by scholarly historical method.8! 
Nearly 20 years later, in 1948, the creation both of the English Local History 
Department at Leicester University, and of the Standing Conference on Local 
History, marked the beginning of our present phase of sophisticated development 
of local history studies and writing. The broadening of interest and effort throughout 
communities, and the diversification of interest within local history, is the contri- 
bution of recent decades, stimulated by changing historical attitudes and a steady 
stream of publications, and characterized by the provision of local studies amenities 
to a wider population. 

Thanks to the historian’s unique privilege of time-travel, it has been possible, 
within the confines of this chapter, to move back from present times to distant past, 
and then forward as an observer, through medieval attitudes and antiquarianism, to 
modern thinking. The purpose was to explain historical development; the 
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achievement, it is Aoped, is to reveal current local history endeavours as the 
culmination of centuries of effort. 
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Michael Dewe 


DIVERSITY AND COMPLEXITY OF PROVISION 


The institutions housing resources for those interested in local history and local 
studies are very diverse, complex in their interrelationships, and often scattered 
geographically. The basic elements of such resource provision are libraries, record 
offices and museums, but the list could be extended to include, for example, the 
collections in historic houses, and art galleries. Some of these resources are in 
private hands and access to them may well be restricted. This diversity and 
complexity is not easily explained but some of the factors affecting local authority 
resource provision are: the nature of the legislation with regard to the provision of 
libraries, record offices and museums; local authority departmental and committee 
structures; local government reorganization, and the emergence of the three distinct 
institutional types and professions in the last 150 years. 

It is difficult to imagine another area of study, research or enquiry, where the 
source materials are so varied and so dispersed over such a wide variety of resource 
providers at local level. The picture is further complicated by the potential relevance 
to the local studies enquirer of the materials held in national, academic and specialist 
institutions, both public and private. 

The local historian will, of course, make use of other resources, such as the 
landscape itself, both rural and urban. Field boundaries, local vernacular architecture, 
ancient monuments and sites, the gravestones in a local authority cemetery, may all 
provide information as important as any found in record office, library or museum. 

It is important for the librarian, as it is for the archivist and museum curator, to 
have some understanding of this varied and complex situation, and of the main 
avenues of further enquiry outside their own collection and locality. Those likely 
avenues outside the locality will reflect the particular nature of the history of a given 
locality, its people, industry, associations, and so on; not every non-local institution 
will necessarily have something of relevance for the student of a given community, 
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With this broader understanding and awareness, the librarian is able to advise 
enquirers of the relevant resources held locally or elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 
For example, information on lead-mining in the Aberystwyth area of the former 
county of Cardiganshire can be obtained from: materials in the local public library; 
the Aberystwyth office of the Dyfed county archives service; the National Monu- 
ments Record for Wales, whose office is in Aberystwyth; the Ceredigion Museum; 
and the National Library of Wales. Outside of Aberystwyth, the Llywernog Silver- 
Lead Mine Museum, Ponterwyd, and the Institute of Geological Sciences, London, 
would also be potential sources, as would the National Museum of Wales. 

Information on George Stephenson, the British engineer, is held at the Local 
Studies Department, Chesterfield Library, the National Railway Museum, the 
Science Museum and the library of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
Materials relating to D.H. Lawrence are held at the library of the University of 
Liverpool, the D.H. Lawrence Birthplace Museum, Eastwood, in addition to the 
better known sources at Nottingham University and Nottingham Public Library. 
Sometimes such awareness must operate at the international level — there is a Conan 
Doyle/Sherlock Holmes collection in the Public Library of Metropolitan Toronto, 
Canada, as well as others in Edinburgh and Westminster and elsewhere in North 
America. 

This greater awareness of other institutions and their resources can also assist in 
the avoidance of duplication between resource providers in a particular locality 
through discussion and agreement on collecting policies. It can also lead to 
cooperative effort on publications, documentation, educational activities and ex- 
hibitions, for example. 

While the local studies collection is usually associated with the public library (the 
focus for much of the content of the two volumes of this Manual), it is important to 
remember that other types of library have a significance for local studies. As 
academic libraries were dealt with in some detail in Volume 1! this chapter will look 
at national and special libraries and their relevance for local studies. This will be 
followed by a description of the other two main resource providers — archives and 
museums? — and a somewhat briefer consideration of art galleries and historic 
houses. The picture is nota straightforward one, for at the national level in particular, 
many libraries house significant archival collections and some museums have large 
libraries. In some instances printed guides are available to the collections of 
individual libraries and archives, and reference works will sometimes note their 
availability.3 
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LIBRARIES4 
National libraries 


Librarians and researchers may not always think of national libraries in terms of 
resources for local history/studies but, as copyright libraries, acquiring a vast range 
of printed material over the years, much will inevitably be of local or regional 
interest. National libraries also receive local newspapers, local periodicals, parish 
magazines, and so on, files of which may no longer be available locally. The origins 
of a national library usually mean also that a great deal of old, rare, and unique 
material is held. Nationai libraries also usually have map, print and drawing 
collections, as well as collections of manuscripts and archival material, much of 
which may refer to individual localities. Collections of non-print material are also 
increasingly associated with national library provision. Services to readers usually 
include photography and reprography, as well as leaflets on the use of the library for 
genealogy and family history and about materials of particular interest to local 
studies, forexample, newspapers, maps and ephemera. The following brief accounts 
can only hint at the scale of operation of these libraries. 

The British Library, originally the library of the British Museum, dates from 
1753, and today is a large and complex institution operating from a number of sites 
in London and elsewhere until the occupation of the new building in the Euston 
Road in the 1990s simplifies matters. Of chief interest for those concerned with local 
history is the Humanities and Social Sciences collections which include printed 
books, official publications, western manuscripts, maps, newspapers and sound 
recordings. The manuscripts collection contains the foundation collections of 
Sloane, Cotton and Harley, to which material of national interest in the historical, 
literary, artistic, musical and other fields has been added regularly. As well as some 
manuscript maps, there is also a collection of non-manuscript material, forexample, 
seals and photographs. The map library includes topographical views in both 
manuscript and printed form, in addition to an Ordnance Survey collection for 
Britain and a number of special collections, for example, maps and plans of 
London.> 

The importance of the British Library Newspaper Library at Colindale should be 
noted, and its work in making accessible, preserving, microfilming and recording 
local newspapers and the activities connected with them, for example, local 
newspaper indexes. 

The National Sound Archive is described in the section below on sound archives. 

Founded in 1907, the National Library of Wales has a special interest in materials 
of all kinds relating to Wales and other Celtic countries. The Department of Printed 
Books includes books, periodicals and audio-visual material of Welsh interest and 
contains three special catalogues, including those to Welsh localities, and Welsh 
biography. Manuscript and archival material relating to Wales is held in the 
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Department of Manuscript and Records, and this includes archives of Welshestates, 
families, institutions, politicians and writers. The library is also a Diocesan Record 
Office of the Church in Wales and has many ecclesiastical records; there are in 
addition substantial holdings for non-conformist denominations. There is also a 
Department of Pictures and Maps whose collection contains material such as 
topographical prints and drawings, portraits, paintings and tithe maps. The library 
publishes Bibliotheca Celtica (a bibliography of Celtic materials). 

The National Library of Scotland was established in 1925 and is based on the 
much older Advocates’ Library founded in 1682. Its Department of Printed Books 
provides extensive coverage of printed materials, including newspapers of Scottish 
relevance, whether printed in Scotland or of Scottish interest or association. The 
department includes older printed books and a number of special collections. 
Currently, Scottish printed ephemera is being selectively collected to provide future 
researchers with interesting information about late twentieth century Scottish life. 
The map room includes historic maps of Scotland as well as an Ordnance Survey 
collection of all the large-scale maps in all editions for Scotland. The Department 
of Manuscripts has a collection relating to Scottish history, culture and literature, 
and the activities of Scots throughout the world. The collecting emphasis of late has 
been on family papers, business records, political papers and those of contemporary 
Scottish literary and cultural figures. The library publishes the annual Bibliography 
of Scotland. 


Other copyright libraries 


The other copyright libraries have a number of collecting strengths similar to those 
of the national libraries, as well as housing historical material relating to their more 
immediate vicinity. 

The Bodleian Library, refounded in 1602 by Sir Thomas Bodley, is the main 
library of the University of Oxford, and is chiefly devoted to the humanities and 
social sciences. Its Department of Western Manuscripts has manuscript collections 
of family papers and those of individuals, including politicians and literary figures. 
There are also topographical, local history, deeds and rolls, and music manuscript 
collections, as well as archives of various societies, including that of the Conserva- 
tive Party. The library also holds the John Johnson collection of printed ephemera. 

Cambridge University Library has a history dating back to the late fourteenth 
century and its collections are particularly strong in the humanities and social 
sciences. There are specialist departments for maps, music, manuscripts and official 
publications. Its manuscript holdings date largely from 1574 and have been 
continuously enlarged since. Its Western manuscripts include the records of the 
Diocese and Dean and Chapter of Ely, East Anglian family and estate papers, private 
papers of Cambridge men, and commercial records. 
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Special libraries are ‘special’ because, among other reasons, of the limited subject 
scope of their collections. Some of these libraries have a long history and are 
obviously of importance to local studies/history. For example, the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries (founded in 1707 and with a continuous existence from 
1717) has acollection of about 20 000 topographical prints and drawings, archives, 
a number of important local collections (for example, on Kent, Lincoln, and 
Wiltshire), 3000 broadsides, and 10 000 casts of seals. The library of the Society of 
Genealogists (founded in 1911) which has a topographical collection arranged by 
county (including directories and poll books), family histories, genealogical peri- 
odicals, as well as a document collection covering 12 000 surnames, transcripts of 
parish and other registers, and other manuscript material and indexes. 

Other special libraries are less obviously relevant to local studies, but often house 
the national collection on a subject, and will have their use depending on the nature 
of the local enquiry. Examples of these are: the British Architectural Library (Royal 
Institute of British Architects); Dr Williams’s Library (English Protestant non- 
conformity), London; Library Association Library; the Fawcett Library (prominent 
women and women’s organizations), City of London Polytechnic; the Automobile 
Association Library, Basingstoke; the Royal Photographic Society Library; Marc 
Fitch Library (English local history), University of Leicester; the British Library of 

- Political and Economic Science; Institute of Agricultural History, University of 
Reading; the library of the National Railway Museum, York; and the National Art 
Library, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

At the more local level, there are the libraries of such institutions as the 
Ironbridge Gorge Museum, Shropshire, and St Bride’s Institute (London printing); 
Chetham’s Library, Manchester (history and topography of North Western England); 
and the libraries of the cathedrals, such as Hereford, Norwich and Winchester, and 
of local archaeological and history societies. 


Libraries of local archaeological societies 


An interesting feature of nineteenth-century cultural life was the founding of a 
number of local societies throughout the country, at county or the more local level 
of town and city. While many such societies commonly styled themselves arch- 
aeological , a wide variety of titles was used to indicate the supposed interests of any 
one society, for example: the Architectural, Archaeological, and Historical Society 
of the County, City, and Neighbourhood of Chester (1849); Bradford Historical and 
Antiquarian Society (1878); Burton-on-Trent Natural History and Archaeological 
Society (1876); Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society (1841); and the Caradoc and 
Severn Valley Field Club (1893). 
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Where the title of such societies expressed an interest in archaeology, antiquari- 
anism and history, the reality was otherwise. On the whole society members were 
not interested in pre-history; their historical interest was largely limited to heraldry, 
genealogy, and architecture, especially church architecture, and their antiquarian- 
ism was not defined. On closer examination, the purpose of these societies, with the 
common additional concerns for natural history and geology, appears to be much 
nearer to what we now call local history or local studies. A main objective was the 
publication of transactions recording the results of local investigation and research. 
The setting up of a library was often incidental to the formation and publishing 
activity of the society, although the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
(1848) had the foundation of a library as one of its main aims. As can be seen, a 
number of these societies and their libraries predate public library provision. The 
first such society was the Gentlemen’s Society, Spalding, founded in 1710, although 
the main period of development of the archaeological society generally was 1839 
to about 1900. At their height there were around 100 such societies, about two-thirds 
of which maintained a library. 

The size of such collections, which tended to attract irrelevant donations, was in 
the hundreds rather than the thousands and an important element was the journals 
received on exchange from other societies. Sussex Archaeological Society (1846) 
had 211 volumes in its library in 1888; the Wiltshire Archaeological Society (1853) 
had 363 books, and 381 pamphlets, as well as a large number of other societies’ 
publications in 1894. The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society 
(1876) had a library of 600-700 volumes in the nineteenth century and was 
considered one of the largest; the largest collection (apart from the Society of 
Antiquaries in London, with 10 000 volumes in the mid nineteenth century), 
belonged to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (1813), whose 
library, which still flourishes today, numbered 1529 volumes in 1863. In addition 
to book and journal literature, many collections acquired pamphlets, drawings, 
maps, engravings, casts of seals, and photographs. Societies often had museums as 
well and did not always distinguish them from their library activity. 

In spite of the problems associated with maintaining a library experienced by 
these societies, many of the collections still existand some are still added to. A large 
number, however, have passed into the keeping of public libraries or museums, 
where they are usually kept as a distinct reference collection, sometimes only 
available to members. The collection of the Caradoc and Severn Field Club is held 
at the public library in Shrewsbury, Shropshire; that of the Somerset Archaeological 
and Natural History Society (1849) in the local studies department, Taunton Castle; 
those of the Cambrian Archaeological Association (1847) and Cardiff Naturalists 
Society (1867) inthe National Museum of Wales; and that of the Oxford Society for 
Promoting the Study of Gothic Architecture (1839) in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 
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Those which continue as working collections in their own society’s hands are 
generally speaking small, underdeveloped, often with no cataiogue, in poor ac- 
commodation and difficult of access because of limited opening hours, although 
there are notable exceptions. The library of Buckinghamshire Archaeological 
Society (1847) is housed in a room in the country museum and available one 
afternoon a week; Sussex Archaeological Society (1846) employs a professional 
librarian and charges are made for the use of the collection; Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society (1865), which, with a collection of 30 000 volumes, claims to be the largest 
depository of information about Yorkshire, has regular opening hours and moved 
to its present premises in 1968. 

It is difficult to generalize about the significance of these collections today for 
local studies work. While they provide evidence of the development of local history 
and local studies in a given place and may contain some rare or unique items, as 
working collections they are often of little value now. The main exceptions to this 
statement concern the runs of society journals that they usually contain and the 
materials built up in the twentieth century. This evaluation may be more true of those 
collections that have passed into the keeping of other institutions, where they are 
often kept as separate entities, rather than those that continue to be maintained by 
flourishing societies, such as those of Yorkshire, Sussex and Surrey. 


For many of these libraries, created in inauspicious circumstances over a hundred 
years ago, flowered in the twentieth century into major information resources in 
the area of archaeology, the new academic discipline which largely supplanted 
the antiquarianism on which the societies, and their libraries, were founded. ’ 


Local history society collections 


Pinhorn’s 1986 list of historical,archaeological and similar societies’ seems to 
indicate that archaeological societies continue to be founded right up to the present 
day. Like them, local history societies, which are a more recent phenomenon but 
regularly increasing innumber, have also set up their own libraries in some instances 
and may look to find a place for them in local branch libraries. Eynsham History 
Group sought a permanent home for its smail Hugh Cooper Memorial Library and 
asked for accommodation in the rebuilt Eynsham Branch Library, Oxfordshire. 
Following discussion, the group was given a corner with shelves, display case, 
noticeboard and filing cabinet for loose papers. 

Bitterne Local History Society is also attached to the local library and its 
collection now occupies about three-quarters of the study room in the Eastern 
Library, Bitterne, Southampton. This reflects the society’s original idea to set up a 
museum and research centre to save people travelling to the city to do research. The 
collection is available three times a week, with members in attendance as ‘stewards’, 
and there is a changing display of museum items. The society looks forward to 
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having its own premises, as is enjoyed by the Twyford and Ruscombe Local History 
Society, Berkshire. This latter society’s archives, which include a sizeable photo- 
graphic collection, originally occupied space in the branch library opened in 1983 
but because that space was needed it is now accommodated in a small prefabricated 
building nearby, of similar style and colour to the library. 

Another society that has its own accommodation is the Wotton-under-Edge 
Historical Society, Gloucestershire. After being housed elsewhere, the society’s 
library — books, documents, photographs, postcards and artefacts, collected over 
more than 40 years — is now located in a converted porch adjoining the county 
library. It is open to the public every Saturday morning and is the focus for local 
history projects.? 

On the evidence of the archaeological societies and their libraries, local studies 
librarians might advance many good reasons for not encouraging local history 
societies to collect material for a library — the limited availability, lack of continuity 
and security of the collection, forexample— yet societies continue to do so. This may 
be because there is little public library local studies provision geared towards 
smaller but identifiable communities. The above examples seem to indicate the need 
for more local studies collections at branch level and that one way to bring this about 
is to cooperate with and support a local society’s endeavours in this direction, 
particularly by providing accommodation in the local library. This may not be the 
perfect solution but it overcomes some of the professional objections that surround 
the idea of local society libraries. 


ARCHIVES 


The variety of archival records ranges ‘over the records of medieval and modern 
government, both central and local, the archives of the Church and universities, the 
papers of great dynastic landed families, and collections made from various sources 
by scholars or antiquarians ...’!9 

The categories and number of institutions in the United Kingdom holding 
archival records is quite considerable. Record repositories in Great Britain lists 234 
repositories, together with a further 24 dependent ones, ‘whose objectives include 
the systematic collection and preservation of written records other than those of their 
own administration and which also make regular provision for their public use.’ !! 

Making up for the deliberate omission in Record repositories in Great Britain of 
the collections in many museums, libraries, other institutions and private hands, 
British archives, however, lists over 1000 institutions ‘where archives, in the widest 
sense of the word, are held and made relatively accessible’, !2 and notes, in various 
appendices, transferred archives and/or collections; institutions reporting no archives, 
and a number of other bodies from whom the compilers were unable to obtain any 
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information. This work’s arrangement and indexes make it an extremely valuable 
tool for local studies librarian and enquirer alike. 

As British archives demonstrates, archives may be held by national record 
offices and libraries, local authority record offices and libraries, as well as by a wide 
range of private and public bodies, such as university and college libraries and the 
archives and libraries of private or charitably supported institutions.!3 The term 
‘archive’ has also been applied to collections of non-manuscript material, such as 
film, sound recordings and pictures, and brief details of the providers of such 
resources are given below. 

The National Register of Archives has copies of the published guides and the 
unpublished lists of archival collections for those repositories which have produced 
and submitted them; a number of other institutions will help locate particular 
records. !4 


National record offices 


The Public Record Office (1838), which acquires all government archives selected 
for permanent preservation, occupies two main buildings. That at Chancery Lane 
houses medieval and early modern records and that at Kew, modern records. The 
latter are only available for use by the public 30 years after their creation. 

In addition to government and legal records, the PRO contains much deposited 
and donated material and has numerous semi-official and private collections of 
public figures and the archives of some national non-governmental organizations. 
Non-manuscript material includes photographs (mostly scattered among adminis- 
trative archives), some film, sound and machine-readable material (but no facilities 
for their use), and a staff library which is very strong on English topography. Some 
official records are not in the PRO but with other bodies (mostly those noted in this 
section) or in approved local repositories. 

Set up in 1946, the House of Lords Record Office is responsible for the records 
of the House of Lords and the House of Commons and various deposited papers. 
With the exception of its journals dating from 1547, the House of Commons records 
are post-1834 (earlier ones were lost in a fire of that year). The proceedings and 
members of the two houses often attract the interest of the local historian at some 
point or other, usually in respect of local legislation or national legislation that had 
local effect. A great deal of such legislation concerned canals, railways, roads, 
bridges and other such works and a large record office collection consists of plans 
of such enterprises dating from 1794. Other important collections include: Acts of 
Parliament; the journals of the two houses; committee proceedings; and private 
political papers. 

The Scottish Record Office is the repository for the government and legal records 
of Scotland but also receives other records on deposit. The National Register of 
Archives (Scotland) is a branch of the SRO. The SRO’s main collections include: 
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Scottish legal and administrative records before union with England in 1707; the 
records of various government agencies and departments; records of the Scottish 
central and many local courts; records of local authorities and churches; records of 
families, institutions, businesses and industrial firms. Its non-manuscript material 
includes a large collection of maps and plans, and of photographs in certain record 
groups. There is also an SRO library covering Scottish history and topography. 
Established in 1923, the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland takes re- 
sponsibility for official records — government departments, courts of law, statutory 
bodies, imperial records (created by the Westminster government) — and accepts 
records on private deposit. It also has several large photographic collections. 


Register offices 


The General Register Office, which now operates within the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys, registers births and deaths, and the solemnization and 
registration of marriages in England and Wales. Registration began in 1837. Its 
records include those in respect of British subjects abroad (1849—); army records; 
Royal Air Force returns (1920—); births and deaths on board British registered 
vessels (1894-). There are indexes to the birth, death and marriage registers. The 
decennial census returns are transferred to the PRO. 

The Principal Registry of the Family Division has custody of all wills admitted 
to probate in England and Wales since 1858 and is generally open to the public to 
view and purchase copies. 

Established in 1855, on the introduction of compulsory registration of births, 
deaths and marriages in Scotland, the General Register Office for Scotland provides 
a unique United Kingdom research facility in that it accommodates in one place the 
statutory registers, the old parochial records (before 1855) and census records. 

The General Register Office (Northern Ireland) was set up in 1921 and is required 
to arrange for the registration of all births, marriages and deaths in the province and 
the storage and safe keeping of such records. Registration records from the mid 
nineteenth century, for what is now Northern Ireland, are also available for 
consultation. 

There are also registry offices for the Isle of Man, Guernsey and Jersey which, 
along with other records, have custody of the statutory registers of births, deaths and 
marriages with varying dates of commencement. 

Other national archive collections of a more specialized nature include: National 
Army Museum, Department of Records; Royal Air Force Museum, Department of 
Aviation Records (Archives); British Library, India Office Library and Records. 
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County and regional record offices 


County record offices began with the establishment of that in Bedfordshire in 1913. 
Their development in England dates from the 1930s and from the 1950s in Wales. 
Currently each English and Welsh county (with the exception of Avon County 
Council) has an archive service, with branches in some cases, funded by the county 
council. There were no similar record offices in Scotland before local government 
reorganization in 1974, and the Scottish Record Office undertook this responsibility. 
Now there are some regional council archives, for Strathclyde, Central, Highlands, 
Grampian, for example, and archives for the island authorities, Orkney, Shetland 
and the Western Isles. While these repositories are quite recent in Scotland, in 
comparison with the work of public libraries at the local level, they have been 
instrumental in bringing together the various official county records. 

In England and Wales county record office collections, such as those in Devon, 
Hampshire, Norfolk, Clwyd and Dyfed, contain official records (county courts of 
quarter sessions, county council records, poor law, highway and education records, 
records of defunct local authorities); church and chapel records (parish records and 
the registers and records of non-conformist churches and chapels); private records 
(family and estate archives, records of business, industries, local societies, politicial 
parties, trade unions and other organizations). They may also contain antiquarian 
collections — manuscripts, transcripts of documents, monuments, and so on — 
‘usually collected by a person with an interest in a particular locality. All English 
county record offices (except Manx) are also diocesan record offices. 

In Scotland, the regional archives set up in 1975 contain local authority records, 
including those of superseded authorities (county councils, burghs, boards and 
commissioners of various kinds, for example), as well as deposited collections. The 
island collections also contain local authority records (Orkney and Shetland have 
sheriff court records) but are less varied in their contents. 


Other local record offices 


The early history of the care of local records was recounted in Volume 1 of the 
Manual.!5 The position following local government reorganization of the last three 
decades is that, in addition to the archive service provided by the counties, there are 
those of the London boroughs, metropolitan and non-metropolitan district councils. 
Such local archive collections usually contain the records of the present local 
authority and its predecessors and various deposited collections. Examples of local 
record offices are: metropolitan district councils — Birmingham Central Libraries, 
Archives Department, Bolton Archive Service, and Salford Archives Centre; of 
non-metropolitan district councils — Chester City Record Office, Southampton City 
Record Office, York City Archives Department. In Wales there is one district 
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archive service, Swansea City Archives, but four county record offices have area or 
branch record offices reflecting pre-local government reorganization. 
In London: 


All London boroughs are empowered under the London Government Act 1963 
to collect archives relating to their area. Not all choose to do so, and in any case 
significant groups of records are held by the county authorities ... The Corporation 
of London acts under powers specifically granted to it.'° 


Examples of London provision include Hackney Archives Department, Hammer- 
smith and Fulham Archives, Lambeth Archives Department, and Westminster City 
Libraries, Archives Section. The Corporation of London Records Office is at the 
Guildhall Library. 

In Scotland, as indicated earlier, some Scottish regional councils have set up 
regional archive offices; 


others have provided, either as an alternative or in conjunction with these, district 
archive offices, which may also be established by the district councils (often the 
library service); in others no development has taken place. The final pattern has 
still not crystallised."’ 


Examples of local or district record offices, which usually inherited town records, 
reflecting these arrangements are: Dundee District Archive and Record Centre, 
which acts onan agency basis for Tayside Regional Council, together with Perth and 
Kinross District Archive (which forms part of Perth Town Library, and includes 
records from Tayside Regional Council); Moray District Record Office, and 
Aberdeen District Archives, established by their respective district council and 
operating in addition to the Grampian Regional Council Archives; finally Dun- 
fermline, Fife, where the local archives are maintained by the district library service 
(Fife records are dispersed among various institutions in the region). 

In Northern Ireland local archives are centralized at the Public Record Office of 
Northern Ireland. 


Other archives 


There are many other types of repository — university and college, hospital, military, 
religious, industrial, business and sporting. Many will have material relating to 
individual localities and therefore knowledge of and access to such collections is 
important. Some will be institutions, companies and private individuals who do not 
collect archives but may prepare to make their own records available for research. 
The Directory of corporate archives lists some of the members of the Business 
Archives Council which maintain archive facilities, for example, the Bank of 
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England, the John Lewis Partnership, W.H. Smith & Sons, Young & Co’s Brewery. !8 
Private collections of estate and family records, for example, the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Library and Archives, Arundel Castle and the Devonshire Collection, Chatsworth, 
are listed by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and may be available for 
consultation, possibly for a fee. 


Archives of types of material 


Film, video and other non-book materials share many of the problems of much local 
Studies material in the lack of legal deposit, the problems of bibliographical control, 
and the difficulties of unpublished materials. Graham Cornish’s booklet provides 
a guide to national archival collections of non-book materials,!9 but there are also 
a number of subject and regional resources which local studies enquirers may wish 
to investigate. 


Film and video archives 


Established in 1935, the National Film Archive, London, collects a wide variety of 
film (including amateur film), as well as recorded TV programmes. Amongst other 
things, the collection provides a record of contemporary life and people, ethno- 
graphy, transport, exploration, and so on. The Scottish Film Archive in Glasgow, 
established in 1976, places its collecting emphasis on Scottish material. The 
collection is almost entirely non-fiction and includes local cinema newsreels, 
advertising, educational, amateur, documentary and local TV news material. The 
recorded output of the BBC is held by the BBC Film and Videotape Library and its 
collection is essentially for internal use. However, material may be purchased or 
hired through BBC Enterprises. 


Sound archives 


The National Sound Archive of the British Library is international in scope but is 
also the national repository for sound recordings of all kinds, including music, 
literature, drama, speeches, historic events, language and dialect, and wildlife 
sounds. Material comes from a wide range of sources, including public libraries and 
private collectors. There are free listening facilities (for the north of the country at 
the British Library Document Supply Centre, Boston Spa) and the NSA acts as the 
main public access point to the BBC Sound Archives. The latter includes non-BBC 
recordings as well as a selection of complete programmes; there is a large collection 
of folk music, dialect and accent, and national history recordings. The collection and 
preservation of material illustrating Scottish literature, local history and traditions 
is carried out by the University of Edinburgh, School of Scottish Studies. It houses 
recordings of the numerous Scottish oral history projects. In Wales there is the 
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National Welsh Sound and Television Archive at the National Library. This 
includes published recordings of Welsh interest, radio programmes from Radio 
Cymru and Radio Wales, oral recordings, recordings of S4C, HT V Wales and BBC 
Wales, and also films, although the National Library claims not to be a proper film 
archive for Wales and supports the efforts being made to establish one. There is also 
a substantial collection of oral history, spoken literature, language and music at the 
Welsh Folk Museum, St Fagans, and in Northern Ireland a similar collection (but 
including spoken word, transport, and machinery) at the Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum. 


Other film and sound archives 


Complementing national film and sound resources are a number of regional 
archives, whose aim is to obtain and preserve items about their own region and 
forward material of national importance to a national archive. For sound there are, 
for example, the North West Sound Archive (Clitheroe), the BBC Radio Orkney 
Sound Archive, and the London Sound and Video Archive. For film there are, for 
example, the North West (Manchester), East Anglian (Norwich), Northern (Gates- 
head ),Wessex (Winchester) and Yorkshire (Ripon) film archives. 

Atthe local level, sound recordings, particularly oral history recordings, are held 
by many libraries, museums, record offices and community groups. The Directory 
of recorded sound resources in the United Kingdom lists over 480 collections of all 
kinds and is compiled from the information entered on to the national register for 
collections of recorded sound database at the British Library National Sound 
Archive.29 


Picture archives 


Libraries, museums and conventional archive repositories may all have substantial 
pictorial collections. However, there are anumber of large photographic collections, 
such as the BBC Hulton Picture Library, the Greater London Photograph Library, 
and the National Art Slide Library, Victoria and Albert Museum, which may also 
be of interest. There are a number of published guides to help the local studies 
picture researcher.1 


MUSEUMS” 


The definition of a museum adopted by the Museums Association in 1984 was: ‘an 
institution which collects, documents, exhibits and interprets material evidence and 
associated information for the public benefit.’ In a guide to museums published in 
1987, the compilers list 2041 such institutions, the term ‘museum’ being defined 
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more liberally perhaps than the Museums Association to include collecticns, 
centres, galleries and historic houses and institutions with more unusual names, as 
well as those museums which consist of artefacts in their original location.23 
Museums are usually contained within a building but some are open-air museums, 
e.g. Singleton Open Air Museum, Sussex, the Chiltern Open Air Museum, Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, opened in 1683, was England’s first public 
museum and the British Museum, based on the collections of Sir Hans Sloane, and 
created by legislation in 1753 (and opened in 1759), the first such national 
institution. However, rate-supported public museums date in England and Wales 
from the Museums Act 1845, although only six towns adopted it in the years before 
its repeal and the passing of the Public Libraries and Museums Act 1850. The nature 
of this latter legislation, which linked the provision of museums (and art galleries) 
with libraries through this and successive acts of parliament, has meant, and 
continues to mean, that in many instances library services encompass the provision 
of museums and librarians are managerially responsible for them. County councils 
were not permitted to provide museums until the Public Libraries and Museums Act 
1919; the Public Libraries and Museums Act 1964, while making library provision 
manadatory, did not require the same of museums. 

At the time of local government reorganization (1965-1975), it was the Museums 
Association’s opinion that museums should be a mandatory first-tier local authority 
function. However, under the legislation for England and Wales it remained a 
permissive function of counties, metropolitan and non-metropolitan districts (the 
latter responsible for the largest number of local authority museums). The effect was 
similar in London where both the now defunct Greater London Council and the 
London Boroughs were permitted to provide museums. Separate legislation, 
usually associated with library legislation, extended museums to Scotland and 
Ireland. Now the position is that in Scotland the museum and art gallery functions 
are exercised by regional, islands and district councils, and in Northern Ireland by 
district councils. 

While a majority of museums are financed by the state and local authorities, 
about one-third are independent museums and funded privately. There is an 
Association of Independent Museums founded in 1977. 

National museums are administered by government departments or bodies, or by 
boards of trustees, and county and local museums by local author:ties. There are also 
museums administered by the Ministry of Defence, military regiments, universities, 
colleges and schools, hospitals, societies, professional associations, industrial and 
commercial organizations and nationalized industries, operating in a number of 
cases as charitable trusts. 

Museums other than national institutions are supported with technical services, 
and advice on conservation, display, documentation and publicity, provided by the 
nine area museum services; there are also ten autonomous museum federations. 
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While there are examples of modern purpose-built museums in the United 
Kingdom, for example, the Museum of London, the museum is typically housed in 
converted premises (including former library buildings, as in Oxford and Southend), 
often of historical and architectural interest. In addition to their galleries, museums 
may house a range of additional facilities, such as cafeteria/restaurant, auditorium, 
shop, museum library, and provide a variety of services — temporary exhibitions, 
publications and educational services, for example.24 


National museums 


The Museums and Galleries Commission identifies nineteen national museums in 
the United Kingdom plus branches, some covering specialist areas such as science, 
arms and armour, and art. This number includes some art galleries, which are treated 
separately below.25 

The British Museum houses the national collections of art and archaeology from 
prehistoric to modern times. Among its nine departments there are those concerned 
with prehistoric and Romano-British, medieval and later antiquities, coins and 
medals, prints and drawings.2° In Cardiff, the National Museum of Wales contains 
geology, botany, zoology, archaeology, industry and art exhibits relating to the 
history and cultural life of Wales. It has anumber of branch museums, including the 
Welsh Folk Museum at St Fagans. The National Museums of Scotland consist of 
two main museums, that in Chambers Street is more general and includes natural 
history; the Queens Street building covers the antiquities of the whole of Scotland 
from the Stone Age to the present. There is a reference library. The Ulster Museum 
is divided into five departments: antiquities, art, botany and zoology, geology and 
local history; the latter department includes industrial archaeology. 

Among the specialist museums is the National Maritime Museum, illustrating 
Britain’s maritime history through its collection of nautical artefacts, which include 
models of ships and boats, astronomical and navigational instruments, uniforms, 
weaponry, paintings and prints. There is a library and archive. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, holds and displays an international collection of the 
decorative arts and is the National Museum of Art and Design. 


County museums 


Notevery county has a county museum but those that do, as the following examples 
show, usually provide a picture of the county in all its varied aspects, particular 
concer being given to local industry, agriculture and crafts. More specialized 
museums may sometimes treat an important subject in greater deal, for example, the 
Museum of Kent Rural Life, Sandling, which gives a history of the Kent countryside. 

Buckinghamshire County Museum, Aylesbury, illustrates the county’s geology, 
natural history, archaeology and history; it has a small collection of local paintings. 
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As well as collections of art and Cornish minerals in the Cornwall County Museum 
and Art Gallery, Truro, there are collections of local antiquities, archaeology and 
history of the county. The Hereford and Worcester County Museum, Hartlebury, 
illustrates life since prehistoric times in the now combined counties; there are 
exhibits on the archaeology, geology, crafts and industries of the county. Oxford- 
shire County Museum, Woodstock, demonstrates the archaeology, crafts, industry 
and domestic life of the Oxford region from the earliest times to the present day. The 
Warwickshire Museum, Warwick, illustrates the wildlife, geology, archaeology 
and history of the county. Guernsey Museum and Art Gallery, St Peter Port, tells the 
story of the island and its people; there are exhibitions of work by local artists and 
of work showing the island and its neighbours. Shetland Museum, Lerwick, 
describes ‘Life in the Shetlands through the Ages’; there are local archaeology, folk 
life, history, maritime and natural history collections, as well as an extensive 
photographic collection and growing archive. 


Other local museums 


There are numerous examples of local museums reflecting the history of the town 
in which they are located; some may have a wider geographical remit. Abergavenny 
Museum, Gwent, portrays the history of Abergavenny from its origins as a Roman 
fort to the present day. Ashford Local History Museum, located in Ashford Central 
Library and opened in 1980, aims to illustrate the changing history of Ashford and 
the surrounding area, with exhibits reflecting the social and domestic life of the past 
150 years. Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery’s Local History Gallery, opened 
in 1981, is concerned with the origins and growth of Birmingham and its suburbs 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the present day. The ground floor of the gallery 
provides a thematic picture of Birmingham’s history and covers such topics as 
markets and fairs, transport, crafts, trades and industries, and law and order. The 
gallery’s balcony provides a chronological history of the city. There is heavy use of 
printed and other materials — prints, paintings and photographs — to support the 
artefacts. Carmarthen Museum, Abergwili, Dyfed, housed in a former palace of the 
Bishop of St David’s, shows the history and natural history of the region (the former 
County of Carmarthenshire), including its archaeology, costume and folk life; it 
includes local prints and drawings. Guildford Museum, Surrey, is the archaeological 
and historica: museum for the county, especially West Surrey and Guildford; it has 
a large collection of photographs and drawings of the Guildford area. The Museum 
of London provides a visual, chronologically arranged biography of the London 
area, starting 250 000 years ago; there is a print room and library. Southend-on-Sea 
Central Museum portrays the human and natural history of south-east Essex. 
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Specialist museums 


There are numerous specialist museums for many different subject fields, such as 
agriculture and rural life, brewing, costume, industrial history, maritime history, 
transport and the armed services. The latter is a particularly large group; there are 
in the region of 140 service museums, some only open by appointment. As well as 
museum items, many service museums also contain archives and other documents, 
photographs, and souvenirs. The Army Museums’ Ogilby Trust provides informa- 
tion about the collections of regimental and military museums. Classified lists of 
specialist museums are to be found in the Local historian’ s encyclopedia, and in 
Museums and art galleries in Great Britain and Ireland.27 


ART GALLERIES 


Art galleries, as this and the previous section dernonstrate, are often to be found 
housed in association with museums, as well as operating as independent institu- 
tions in their own right.28 The distinction between the two types of institution is not 
always a clear one in practice although it is in theory — museums display 3D-objects 
and art galleries pictures. The interest in art galleries, from a local studies point of 
view, lies in the works they house by local artists, works portraying the locality, and 
the portraits of people of local (sometimes wider) fame. Such local art may take 
many forms — paintings, drawings, water colours, sculpture, photographs and video. 
While art galleries of national importance may have works of interest to local studies 
research and enquiry, the local art gallery, where such exists (and they are less 
plentiful than museums), is likely to be the best place to start. 


National 


At the national level two galleries and one library may be of particular importance: 
the National Portrait Gallery, London, which preserves and exhibits portraits of 
famous British men and women in a variety of media; and the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery (part of the National Galleries of Scotland), Edinburgh, which 
houses portraits of famous Scottish men and women from the sixteenth century to 
modern times. It also has an important print collection and Scotland’s national 
collection of photography. The National Library of Wales’s Department of Pictures 
and Maps collection includes portraits of Welsh people from all walks of life in the 
form of paintings, prints, drawings, photographs, and so on. It has been designated 
the Welsh Portrait Archive. 
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Local 


A number of examples will demonstrate what is more accessible locally. In the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery, both Scottish and local artists are well represented; the 
Victoria Art Gallery, Bath, includes local topography and draws particular attention 
to the works of the Barkers of Bath and the topographical views of Thomas Malton; 
Derby Museum and Art Gallery has an extensive topographical collection and 
works of the eighteenth-century painter, Joseph Wright of Derby; Salford Museum 
and Art Gallery has a collection of L.S. Lowry’s paintings and drawings; Tenby 
Museum and Picture Gallery contains pictures of local interest and by artists with 
local connections; Arbroath Art Gallery accommodates a collection of paintings by 
local artists aad local views; Mostyn Art Gallery, Llandudno, houses work by artists 
working in Wales and historical exhibitions of the fine and applied arts which are 
of particular regional interest; York City Art Gallery exhibits works by York artists, 
and also has watercolours, drawings and prints of York topography. 


HISTORIC HOUSES 


A historic house, whether it be stately home, cottage or ruin, and its associated 
buildings and gardens, may be of interest to the local historian for a number of 
‘reasons: for those associated with it as residents, architects, designers and crafts- 
men; for its furniture; or for its works of art (including portraits) or other collections, 
such as library, museum or archive. While many are publicly owned or in the care 
of the National Trust, others are in private hands and their presentation to visitors 
is very varied.29 Burton points out that ‘Some have amusement arcades and wildlife 
parks, others are municipal art galleries, others again offer only the opportunity to 
see the front of the house and a few rooms inside.’3° 

Reference works on historic houses will often include information on castles, 
ancient sites and monuments, and gardens that are open to the public; sometimes the 
distinction between historic house and museum in such works (and in practice) is 
not a clear-cut one. One such guide claims to list over 1300 historic properties from 
cottages to castles in Great Britain and Ireland.3! 


Examples 


Claydon House, Buckinghamshire is the family home of the Verneys which 
includes a Florence Nightingale Museum. Longleat House, Wiltshire, is a well 
known and thoroughly commercial enterprise, the first stately home to be opened 
to the public (owned and occupied by the Thyane family). It is an Elizabethan 
building with Capability Brown landscaped parkiand and a collection of rare books. 
Castle Howard, North Yorkshire, home of the Howards and designed by Vanbrugh 
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in 1699, has a fine collection of pictures, statuary, furniture and costume. Antony 
House, Cornwall, home of the Carew family, is an unaltered Queen Anne House 
with panelled rooms and fine furniture. Dunham Massey, Greater Manchester, is an 
eighteenth-century park and house, home of the Stamford family. Wightwick 
Manor, West Midlands, is a house that exemplifies the work of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement. Mount Stewart, Co. Down, has associations with Lord Castlereagh, 
Foreign Secretary from 1812-1823. 

Milton’s Cottage contains many Milton relics and a library including first and 
early editions. The Bronté Parsonage, Haworth, is a Georgian house of 1778 
containing many Bronté items and a later extension houses exhibition rooms and the 
Bonnell collection of manuscripts, books and drawings. Hogarth House, Chiswick, 
was the artist’s country house and contains many prints and some items associated 
with him. Aberconwy House, Gwynedd, is a town house dating from the fourteenth 
century which includes an exhibition of the history of Conwy from Roman times to 
the present. Barrie’s Birthplace, Tayside, contains a museum housing original 
manuscripts and some personal possessions. Hill House, Strathclyde, is the work of 
the architect Charles Rennie Mackintosh, and was completed in 1904 for the 
publisher Walter Blackie . 


LOCAL STUDIES CENTRES 


The complexity of resources provision and access described in this chapter poses 
problems for the librarian, curator and archivist, as well as for the local historian and 
enquirer even at the local level. The problems arise for librarian, archivist and 
museum curator because they may be in competition for the same material or all 
giving space over to storing the same material. For example, they may be in 
competition for prints, drawings and basic reference works, suchas directories, each 
institution making valid claims for acquiring such material. The Blake Report 
makes the point that this is largely due to the fact that there isno agreement as to what 
constitutes museum, library, and archive material.32 Nor need there be any 
agreement if local studies materials were viewed from the needs of the user rather 
than from the requirements of separate institutional types and professions. The 1981 
Library Association’s joint statement (with the Museums Association and Society 
of Archivists) of policy relating to archives recognizes there are areas of overlap at 
the local level and also problems relating to photographic, sound archive, and 
printed ephemera collections.33 The collecting demands of other agencies, such as 
interpretation and studies centres, school resource centres, academic institutions, 
and so on, are also noted. The statement, while describing the situation and 
emphasizing legal responsibilities, argues for close collaboration and liaison on a 
variety of matters at the local level, rather than offering any radical changes for 
consideration. 
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For users the difficulty is that they may have to visit a variety of institutions in 
order to pursue their research or enquiries, and those institutions may not always be 
proximate to each other nor conveniently located. While there may be no complete 
solution to that problem, given the needs of users to refer sometimes to national 
resources or those under the control of non-public bodies, much could be done at the 
local level to ameliorate the problems of access and of the wasteful duplication of 
materials and facilities. . 

The problems described here could be overcome to a certain degree at the local 
level by the establishment of local studies resources centres, which were touched on 
briefly in Volume 1 of the Manual and a number of examples described. The local 
studies resource centre would represent a coming together of local history materials 
and information regardless of its form. It would recognize that whatever the 
differences in the types of material that local libraries, archives and museums 
traditionally take responsibility for, the institutions concerned have much in 
common as to purpose and services, and their staff make use of many similar 
professional skills and techniques. 

Staff at such a centre could include qualified archivists, librarians and curators 
with the head of the centre coming from one of these professions or from some 
administrative or other occupation. The centre would provide the opportunity to 
employ specialist staff on behalf of all three components of the centre to undertake 
educational and conservation work, for example. Such a situation would enable the 
sharing of technical resources, forexample, computer, photographic, reprographic, 
repair and conservation facilities. 

Joe Fisher has written: 


by virtue of its special users, materials, and methods the local studies department 
is considerably removed from the norm of the accepted subject department ... its 
presence in the library could be thought of as an historical accident. Additional 
support for this can be discerned in the unconnected triumvirate of local studies, 
archives and museums ... and it is becoming more and more obvious that they are 
three integral parts of a greater whole 34 


There are a number of factors militating against such a centre: responsibility for the 
three services within a given locality can be varied; the current investment in 
separate buildings, equipment, and so on; the independence of the three professions 
— librarians have not always understood nor treated satisfactorily the museums or 
archives for which they have been responsible. 

Joe Fisher concludes: 


The administrative unravellings and knittings involved in bringing these three 
disciplines together is, I suppose, too difficult to contemplate, but only imagine 
how it would immeasurably further the pursuit of local studies in every way if 
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under one roof could be found local printed material, local archives and local 
artefacts in charge of professional staff working in co-operation according to 
their various disciplines; even more, if these resource centres could be linked to 
each other to form regional local studies networks.3> 


Cruttenden suggests that the area where local history resource centres would be 
most useful and most feasible would be the big city where authorities are responsible 
for all three types of service.36 And most of the examples that approach this concept 
to a greater or lesser degree are to be found in London or in the metropolitan district 
authorities. Greater integration of local collection and archives appears to have been 
achieved, for example, in Camden, Enfield and Tower Hamlets and in the metro- 
politan districts of Wakefield, St Helens, Dudley, Rotherham and Sandwell. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has demonstrated that there are many organized and available re- 
sources which can be utilized in a wide range of institutions by those concerned with 
local studies, particularly local history. Not only are the traditional items — printed 
materials, archives, artefacts — being collected in those institutions, but also non- 
print materials (sound, film, and so on), modern records, and neglected resources 
such as ephemera. The resources are rich, but finding the way around them is no easy 
task and the growing number of guides and directories mentioned in the text and 
notes to this chapter are to be welcomed. However, there is still a need for 
improvement, particularly as regards a guide to local studies library collections. 

The detail of this chapter suggests that there is a need for the better integration 
of local collections, archives and museums, and the local studies centre concept has 
been discussed as a possible solution, although this has been seen as a particularly 
appropriate solution to urban authorities. However, in the counties, leisure services 
departments, cultural services departments, or the more traditional library, archive 
and/or museum services departments offer opportunities for a single managerial 
responsibility for local studies services (local collection/archives/museum), and 
other related activities such as records management and the Victoria County His- 
tory. Such arrangements, while not always permitting the physical integration of the 
three resource elements, should make possible some of the potential benefits 
discussed in this chapter, such as a better managerial structure, rationalization, 
cooperation, resource-sharing, and the integration of records. 

Antje Lemke, writing about art archives, indicates that the traditional differences 
between the three professions is declining and urges not only greater cooperation 
between them but greater ‘harmonization’ of the professions.37 

In addition to the similarity of their aims and skills, librarians, archivists and 
curators share many of today’s professional concerns — improved management 
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(particularly financial management), resulting in an interest in marketing and 
income generation; better training; conservation and conservation techniques; 
automation and documentation; the development of professional specialist groups, 
and so on. . Harmonization (not necessarily within the public library service) would 
not only have much to recommend to the professions concerned but also the user of 
local studies resources. 
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lan Jamieson 


The local collection is nowadays far more than a local history collection in the 
traditional sense. It covers all topics related to the locality at all levels and in all 
periods of time from its beginnings to the present day. It is an important centre for 
information about the local community, historical and current: it is a true part of 
community librarianship. It is therefore concerned with a far wider remit than might 
be supposed. All concerns of the environment of the community are encompassed, 
not merely the ‘historical aspect’: information may be needed for instance to provide 
ammunition for a pressure group to oppose a proposal for a nuclear power station 
or opencast coal-mining, or to help a museum reconstructing a historic street of 
shops. These activities are in addition to the traditional ones of providing help to 
such people as the seven-year-old looking at the parish church, the sixteen-year-old 
doing a GCSE project, the family historian, or the simply curious resident. 

Whatever the topic the local studies collection is the obvious first port of call for 
most enquirers; it is open to all, holds a wide range of material organized for use, 
and can provide professional assistance. But certainly it cannot, and does not claim 
to, stand on its own as an information resource. Apart from the local and national 
organizations such as record offices and museums, there are many other bodies 
which have information about specific subject areas, specialisms and client inter- 
ests. It is absolutely essential for the modern local studies librarian to be aware of 
these other bodies which can assist in the provision of local information. 

There are now very many organizations concerned with aspects of life in various 
localities, and to whom the librarian can turn for specialist help. These range from 
English Heritage to the National Trust, from the (London) Society of Antiquaries 
to local historical societies, and from the Civic Trust to the Newcomen Society. 
There are also bodies which bring together the professionals in the information field 
such as the Library Association, the Society of Archivists and the Society of 
Indexers. This chapter is concerned with those institutions which can help the local 
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studies librarian in one way or another. It is important that the librarian knows about 
them because they can provide a back-up to support his or her own resources. Some 
are useful because they hold highly specialist information, others because they can 
help to locate required information, and others because they can supply copies of 
information maybe by purchase, loan or exchange. In particular many local 
organizations are willing to donate material if approached. Sometimes the library 
may be able in its turn to support an organization by subscribing to it or cooperating 
with it, while at the same time receiving a service as part of its subscription. 

In other words, these institutions and organizations are bodies which in one way 
or another can help the hard-pressed local studies librarian. This chapter deals with 
some particularly important ones, starting with those concerned with librarianship 
and going on to consider related professional organizations, national institutions 
concerned with localities, local history organizations, and bodies concerned with 
particular subject areas. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR LIBRARIANS 


This is an obvious starting point because, by implication, the members are 
professional colleagues concerned with providing information and, as in many 
professions, usually willing to cooperate formally or informally with their fellows. 
Obviously groups specifically concerned with local studies are important, but the 
scope of the local studies librarian’s job is so wide that there are others who can be 
helpful, sometimes by providing information or, for example, by cooperating over 
meetings and conferences where interests overlap or complement each other. An 
obvious example here is audio-visual material, collected in most libraries for one 
reason or another, but particularly relevant in local studies as far as photographs and 
oral history are concerned. 


Library Association Local Studies Group 


This is the body for librarians interested in local studies, whether ina designated post 
or not — many people handling local history enquiries in branch libraries feel the 
need to be part of a body which can bring them into contact with others with similar 
problems. Its origins lie in a meeting called by the late Dorothy McCulla of 
Birmingham in 1972 because she felt strongly that there needed to be an organization 
to represent the interests of those working in the local studies field, an area which, 
despite increasing public demand for services, had been neglected by employers for 
many years. Initially the group was a sub-group of the Reference and Special 
Section (now Information Services Group) of the Library Association, but as its 
membership grew it became clear that it should stand on its own feet, and the Local 
Studies Group of the Library Association came into being in 1982. Its aims are to 
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bring together all librarians with an interest in local studies, whether in designated 
posts or not, and to provide a channel of communication between them. By 1989 the 
group had a membership of about 1800, mainly from the United Kingdom. The first 
line of communication with members is the Local studies librarian issued twice a 
year. This provides a means of contact by publishing articles, news and reports of 
various activities, notes on new publications and correspondence and ‘help wanted’ 
columns. 

The group holds meetings in various parts of the country, often in conjunction 
with other Library Association groups, partly because there are often mutual 
interests and partly because with a scattered membership this allows meetings to be 
held. Where there are sufficient members, local branches have been set up, and these 
organize activities on behalf of the group as a whole. There are separate branches 
for Wales and Scotland; the latter is dealt with below. 

The group has become recognized as the mouthpiece for local studies, and has 
given evidence to various investigations on behalf of its members and is represented, 
for example, on the British Library Consultative Group on Newspapers. The main 
‘high profile’ activity of the group during the last few years, however, has been the 
preparation of a set of Guidelines for local studies provision in public libraries, which 
has been accepted as an official document by the Library Association. In its 
preparation members of the group were consulted throughout and their views taken 
into consideration. 

A good deal of space has been devoted to the Local Studies Group, but from the 
description of its activities it is clear that this kind of body can be very helpful to the 
librarian, as it is able to collect and put forward a specialist point of view. Also it 
enables people with similar interests and problems in their service to discuss them 
individually or collectively, and overall it is able to represent the views of people 
who may very well feel isolated professionally as well as geographically. 


Other library organizations 


The Scottish branch of the Local Studies Group was mentioned above, but it is worth 
noting separately as an example of what an organization covering a specific 
geographical area can do. LOCSCOT, as it refers to itself, is a very active body. It 
produces its own journal, holds regular day schools, and, in conjunction with the 
Scottish Library Association, was instrumental in establishing an annual Local 
History Week in Scotland, with many activities being organized throughout the 
country to promote and publicize local history services. 

Librarians in other countries take the same view. In Australia, for example, the 
Local Studies Section of the Australian Library and Information Association was 
inaugurated in 1987. There is a twice-yearly Newsletter to keep librarians in touch 
and the section is also producing occasional papers of interest to the profession. 
Australia, of course, has huge geographical problems, and the section largely 
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operates through its local groups, for instance in Western Australia, New South 
Wales and South Australia. In Victoria a draft Local studies collection policy for 
public libraries has been drawn up by a sub-committee of the Reference Librarians 
Co-operative. Inthe USA the American Library Association has a section concerned 
with local studies, but again because of geographical considerations, much coop- 
eration is carried out at local level. In America, too, there are many local studies 
libraries belonging to state historical societies, and the linking body here is the 
American Association for State and Local History, which among its activities has 
produced a textbook on local history librarianship. 

Local studies librarianship is by its nature related closely to its locality so it is not 
Surprising to find ‘self-help’ or cooperative groups of librarians in many areas. An 
example of sucha body is the North East Local History Librarians Group. Originally 
set up in 1978 by the Northern Municipal and County Chief Librarians organization 
to discuss the implications of the Blake Report, its membership consists of the 
librarians from the main local studies libraries with the aim of improving local 
studies services in the area by discussing matters of mutual interest. The group was 
responsible for the establishment of the Northern bibliography — and in 1989 for 
deciding that in its present form it was not meeting its original objectives and should 
therefore be discontinued — and was also in 1989 preparing a list of directories for 
the area as it was felt that existing bibliographies were inadequate. This group also 
provides an example of the problems which can occur if the geographical span 
becomes too wide: more recently, representatives from Cumbria and North Yorkshire 
libraries have been attending, but, while this is satisfactory for considering general 
problems, the area seems to have become too large for coherence. One problem of 
the Northern bibliography was that there was insufficient material about a particular 
place, and a good deal which was beyond the scope of individual collections, and 
the addition of further areas could simply exacerbate the problem. Thus, one main 
consideration in setting up a cooperative local group is that it should have 
geographical coherence. The North East group, too, because of its origins, consists 
of public librarians, although there are collections in academic libraries in the area. 
This is obviously another factor to consider. 

However specialist, the work of libraries dealing with specific subjects cannot 
be completely self-contained. Local studies librarians collect a very wide range of 
material, and therefore links with organizations concerned with specialist types of 
material can be very helpful, bringing as it does the possibility of calling on this 
expertise. One such body is the Library Association Audiovisual Group, because the 
local collection is concerned with a considerable amount of such material. The 
Audiovisual Group’s journal, the Audiovisual librarian, contains many articles 
likely to be of use to local studies staff, and indeed there is considerable scope for 
cooperation, with exchange of experience through journal articles and joint meetings 
or conferences. A meeting in York in 1989, for instance, covered such matters as the 
production of local videos, the transfer of slides to video, and copyright legislation. 
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Meetings with more general groups and branches of the Library Association can 
also be fruitful in drawing the attention of outsiders to the range and scope of 
collections, and encouraging cooperation. Obvious British examples here are the 
local Library Association branch or the Information Services Group, and there is, 
for example, close cooperation between the Scottish Library Association and 
LOCSCOT, as mentioned above. It is the Scottish Library Association which was 
responsible for the creation of SCOTLOC, a microcomputer package for retrieving 
local studies publications produced in Scotland, not only by public libraries, but also 
by other bodies such as museums, local societies and specialist libraries. Again, 
local collections today are aware of the need to promote themselves, both to attract 
users and hopefully to attract material, and here the Library Association’s Publicity 
and Public Relations Group could be helpful: it has in fact carried an article on local 
collections in its Bulletin. 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


It is clear, therefore, that local studies collections in a particular location, and local 
studies librarians in their work, cannot stand alone — clients certainly are not 
interested in what a particular collection has, but in what information about their 
subject is available overall. Thus, while cooperation and a knowledge of what other 
local studies collections contain is obviously essential, this need for information 
means that the librarian must be aware of sources and organizations outside the 
library field, and the various professional bodies who are likely to be helpful. The 
Library Association itself has recognized this over the years and in the late 1970s 
a series of meetings were held between representatives of the association, the 
Society of Archivists anc the Museums Association. These considered points of 
common interest and a joint statement on the place of archives in libraries, record 
offices and museums was prepared: the term archive was taken to include photo- 
graphic collections, often the province of all three, and mentioned also sound 
archives and printed ephemera. The tenor of the whole report was the need for 
cooperation between the three professions. 


Society of Archivists 


The Society of Archivists is the professional association for archivists. Established 
in 1947, it is primarily concerned with archive administration; its Records Man- 
agement Group produces publications which are a useful source of information on 
current thinking and recent developments in the field. In recent years its Computer 
Applications sub-committee has been active in developing interest in the use of 
computers in record offices by holding meetings and producing publications. The 
society also has a Conservation Group and holds an annual instructional meeting for 
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archive conservators. Like most professional associations it has a strong interest in 
staffing matters and maintains close contact with those universities offering full- 
time professional training courses. It also offers an in-service diploma in archive 
administration by correspondence. 

_ Again like other organizations the Society offers a programme of meetings and 
conferences. Its main publication is the Journal of the Society of Archivists, which 
like most professional journals contains news, articles and reviews: as most 
librarians are not familiar with the management and handling of archives this journal 
is very us2ful in at least providing an awareness of current work in record offices. 


Business Archives Council 


The Business Archives Council was established in 1934 with the object of 
promoting the preservation of business archives and the study of business history. 
In 1975, with the support of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, it 
established a service to advise businesses on the organization and preservation of 
their records and to rescue valuable records in danger of destruction. Of interest to 
researchers are the surveys locating and listing records of historical interest relating 
to specific industries such as banking and shipbuilding. A survey of the historical 
records of the oldest registered companies in England and Wales has also been 
carried out. The Council has built up an information bank on company records and 
a library of company history books. Researchers may use these by appointment. 

The Business Archive Council of Scotland also undertakes survey and rescue 
work and has a publishing programme. 


British Records Association 


The British Records Association is also concerned with the conservation and use of 
records. It was founded in 1932 as a national organization to coordinate and 
encourage the work with records of individuals, authorities, institutions and 
societies. Its main aims are concerned with cooperation and the forging of links 
between all those concerned in some way with the preservation and use of records. 
It will advise on matters of preservation and will also advise on the disposal of 
papers, deeds and documents of all kinds, for instance from solicitors’ offices. The 
Records Preservation Section, which organizes this activity, acts as aclearing house 
for documents in need of good homes, distributing them to appropriate repositories. 

The Association makes available technical information in collaboration with the 
Society of Archivists, and in furtherance of its aim of encouraging the use of 
documents through the medium of publication it produces a series of booklets on 
such topics as editing for publication. The main publication of the association, 
however, is its journal Archives which appears twice a year. 
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Museums Association 


The Museums Association is the professional body concerned with museums and 
their curators. Formed in 1889 it is concerned both with the promotion and 
development of museums and art galleries and with staff training. For many years 
it ran courses leading to qualifications for those working in museums, but in 1989 
it decided to withdraw from direct education and now awards its qualifications to 
holders of diplomas from validated courses. It holds seminars in various parts of the 
country as well as an annual conference, and produces the monthly Museums 
journal for the profession. As this contains a mixture of news, articles and official 
announcements, it is useful to librarians as a source to inform them about a closely 
allied field, and where there is a good deal of referral of clients between the two. 
Among the association’s other publications is a series of regional guides to 
museums of all kinds, published by HMSO. 


Museum Documentation Association 


Like libraries, museums need to document their collections, and the MDA plays a 
leading part in this aspect of museum work. Formed in 1977, it grew out of the work 
of IRGMA (the Information Retrieval Group of the Museums Association), which 
had been actively exploring the possibilities of using computers in collection 
management. The MDA developed what has now become the MDA Data Standard, 
and produced manual record cards which were widely adopted by museums. In 
order to explain the system to museums the MDA started advisory sessions and 
training seminars. Free half-day advisory visits to museums are available: if this is 
insufficient a chargeable consultancy service is available. The development of 
computerized systems has also been a main concern and training sessions related to 
these are also provided. 

The MDA works in close conjunction with other bodies such as the Area 
Museums Councils, which are usually strongly committed to improving docu- 
mentation and raising standards, the Museums Association and specialist curatorial 
groups. Ultimately it aims to provide a service which supports good museum 
management and collections management without viewing documentation as an 
end in itself. 

While the MDA is obviously not a library body, its interest in, and its develop- 
ment of systems for, records management make it of interest to many specialist 
librarians. A high proportion of museums are locally oriented and thus systems 
developed for their use could be of interest and value to the local studies librarian. 
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Society of Indexers 


One of the commonest tasks carried out by local studies librarians is the indexing 
of material, though few are qualified in any way except through experience for this 
task. The Society of Indexers was set up in 1947 as an autonomous professional 
body for anyone interested in any form of indexing. It provides training in indexing 
through open learning correspondence units, and tuition is available leading to the 
status of accredited indexer. It maintains a register of indexers, and holds meetings 
and conferences. It produces a useful journal, the /ndexer, covering all aspects of the 
subject, which is likely to be of interest and give guidance to librarians, and it is 
represented on the selection committee for the Wheatley Medal, an annual award 
for outstanding indexes to publications. 

The society claims, as a professional body, that only qualified indexers should 
do such work. While librarians are likely to have sympathy with the society’s aims, 
and may undoubtedly find that some of the correspondence units would be useful 
to them, they are unlikely to agree with this proposition even in specialist depart- 
ments. However, because so much indexing is done, there certainly needs to be a link 
between professional librarians and professional indexers and an awareness of their 
respective aims and activities. 


LOCAL HISTORY ORGANIZATIONS 


Beyond the professional organizations, the local community is the important factor 
for the local studies librarian The original aim of most collections was to amass 
material related to the history of the locality in the conventional sense, but today the 
local studies collection has a much wider remit: it attempts to hold a record of the 
whole of the community’s life. Thus people and their way of life and occupations 
are as important as events, and records of the environment in which they live, past 
and present, must be collected, whether it be urban or rural. There have grown up 
in recent years many organizations devoted to aspects of particular regions or places 
— not historical societies, but such bodies as civic societies, village trusts and 
organizations concerned with particular periods, such as the Victorian Society, or 
even with particular streets, such as the Red Lion Square Residents Association. 
These are a far cry from the traditional antiquarian or local history society and are 
often much more active in trying to preserve their heritage. In following their 
interests they often carry out historical research and the information unearthed is 
used in the furtherance of the body’s aims, for instance in the restoration of a 
building, and it may be published. The link between such organizations and the local 
collection is two-way: the library is probably one of the bodies to which they turn 
for information, while on the other hand, experts from the society are usually willing 
to share their knowledge to help others. 
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Thus the librarian needs to be aware of a very wide range of community 
organizations and to cooperate with them. He or she may also be in a position to 
coordinate the work of individual groups if there are, for instance, several bodies 
researching aspects of village life or gathering reminiscences. 

However, although local history is related to a specific locality, there are factors 
which are common everywhere in terms of techniques or kinds of sources. It is 
useful, therefore, to have a body which can bring together those interested in local 
history, both professional and amateur, and is concerned with the development of 
the subject as a whole. In Britain this body is the British Association for Local 
History. Its origins stem from the Standing Conference for Local History (SCLH), 
which was established in 1948 by the National Council of Social Service (NCSS). 
The latter was concerned at the apparent loss of community identity, particularly in 
rural areas, and felt that by encouraging an interest in community history the process 
might be at least slowed down and pride in local communities be fostered. The main 
purpose of the standing conference was to act as an umbrella organization to 
encourage the establishment of local history committees or societies in each county 
which would encourage the formation of local societies and coordinate their work 
inrecording community life. This was reasonably successful and by 1949 there were 
42 county committees in existence, and as well as holding an annual conference 
SCLH had established its journal, the Amateur historian, now the Local historian. 

By 1977 the NCSS for various reasons wished to withdraw its funding for the 
SCLH, and a Committee to Review Local History was set up under Lord Blake. This 
recommended the setting up of a national, independent, body to promote local 
history and to train and advise local historians. This new body, the British 
Association for Local History, came into being in 1982, but as virtually no money 
was made available, it has struggled throughout its career and not fulfilled its 
original aims. More recently, with a change of headquarters, the establishment of 
a livelier publications programme and the development of new-style conferences, 
it has begun to extend its influence. The Local historian which it took over from the 
standing conference, remains a valuable publication, useful to historian and 
librarian alike for its articles on materials, techniques, and reviews and listings of 
new publications, while its new series of pamphlets on such topics as organizing 
history fairs and recording local history are very useful practical introductions. 


Scottish Local History Forum 


The British Association for Local History (BALH), while nominally covering all of 
Britain, operates mainly in England. The Scottish equivalent is the Scottish Local 
History Forum,which was established in 1983. It evolved as a formal organization 
from the Scottish Local History Conference which had started in 1981. As with 
BALH its aim is to bring local historians of all kinds together. To do this it publishes 
a Newsletter three times a year with a print run of 900 copies and organizes two 
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conferences a year on such topics as ‘Castle and Community’ and ‘Using Computers 
in Local History’. It has also run, in conjunction with other bodies, a training course 
for local historians, and is able to offer small training grants to societies who wish 
to include an instructional element in their lecture programmes. An early idea was 
that there was a need for a national resource centre as a one-stop source of 
information: later research showed, however, that because local history is so largely 
localized, existing bodies such as local libraries could serve the public efficiently. 
The forum acts mainly as a coordinator, with a membership of over 70 local history 
societies, the majority of public libraries, and about 50 other organizations, such as 
family history and oral history societies, archivists, museums and specialist subject 
groups. There are about 250 individual members. A useful publication from the 
forum has been a Directory of library services for local historians (1988), of which 
almost 500 copies have been sold. 


County history societies 


As mentioned above, one of the functions of the SCLH and BALH was to set up 
county local history committees. These bodies now exist with various titles, and 
some are more active than others, but that for Northumberland may be taken as an 
example. 

The Association of Northumberland Local History Societies (ANLHS) was 
originally formed as the Northumberland Local History Society at the suggestion 
of the SCLH, but the name was changed to reflect its role more accurately. It acts 
as coordinator for the local history societies in the area: well over 50 societies are 
affiliated, members ranging from small groups covering scattered rural areas to 
those from the suburbs of Newcastle, and including branches of national organizations 
such as the Historical Association and the Richard III Society. There are also 20 or 
so institutional members including libraries, record offices and schools, and 
individual members are also welcomed. 

The association holds a spring day school, an autumn annual meeting and 
conference, and in the summer a ‘round the county’ event, in which each year a 
different local society hosts the gathering and delegates are given a picture of the 
area concerned by means of talks and visits. These ‘round the county’ events are 
very popular and are almost always over-subscribed. In addition, the association 
publishes an annual journal of over a hundred pages, and its publications sub- 
committee is responsible for helping intending writers with advice and advancing 
money to assist them to publish. Over the years, too, ANLHS has produced three 
albums of photographs and two handlists of sources relating to the area as well as 
an irregular Newsletter. As a follow-up to the handlists, it has recently established 
a list of sources on a computer database and the information held there will be made 
available to enquirers. 
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Local history societies 


Today local history societies are proliferating. Despite the feeling some years ago 
that the bubble was about to burst, interest in local history is greater than ever and 
societies are still being established. In most areas, however, at least one society 
survives of those founded in the nineteenth century under such names as ‘arch- 
aeological and historical society’, ‘antiquarian society’ or even the name of a local 
antiquarian. Most of these were set up under the old traditions of middle-class 
antiquarianism, covered a wide area, probably a whole county, and set out to publish 
the results of research. The lengthy runs of their journals, with their scholarly 
articles, are extremely useful to today’s historians, while their surviving archives are 
also valuable. Most of these older organizations wield less influence today unless 
they have changed their image, and certainly their members are greatly outnumbered 
by the membership within their catchment areas of societies set up within the last 
20 years. This is not to denigrate such societies: they led their field in earlier days, 
their members carried out research which would otherwise not have taken place, 
they published results, and they showed the way when studying the history of a 
locality was not a popular pursuit. 

An example of such a society is the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, founded in 1813, and the oldest such English society outside London. Its 
strength in earlier days was the work it carried out on Roman remains, particularly 
in the Roman Wall area, and the reports on this work published in its Transactions 
and in its journal Archaeologia Aeliana. Today it has a membership of about 800, 
it still holds meetings and field trips, it still publishes Archaeologia Aeliana and it 
still maintains a library. 

As mentioned earlier, however, there are now at least SO societies dealing with 
aspects of local history in the area, most of them set up within the last 20 years or 
so to research the history of their own community. Many of these societies issue 
bulletins or periodicals dealing with recent research, and cover a wide range of 
topics from mediaeval villages and turnpikes to the planning of housing estates and 
civil defence arrangements in the Second World War. Because the interests of these 
societies are so wide they inevitably have members with specialist knowledge in 
many subject fields and the librarian ought to be able to make use of these provided 
that good relationships are established and maintained between library and the 
societies: one useful way is to publicize societies and another is to be willing to give 
talks to and accept visits from them. 

The societies mentioned above are usually fairly general in scope within each 
locality, but there are also in most areas organizations devoted to specific subjects, 
sometimes from the historical point of view, sometimes covering current devel- 
opments as well. Most local railway societies, for instance, are interested not only 
in the past but in current developments in services and in motive power. Other 
examples include industrial archaeology, labour history and the history of religious 
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bodies, such as the Methodist Church. Not to be forgotten are the family history 
societies whose work, while ostensibly rather narrow, may in fact turn up a great 
deal of more generally applicable information, such as population structure, 
housing and social conditions. Because of the intense amount of interest in 
genealogy and its broadening to all aspects of the life of the family concerned, local 
family history societies have grown up all over the country, with the aims of 
exchanging information and fostering research. The journals of such societies 
include historical detail about communities, information on sources and techniques 
which are valuable far outside their proclaimed field, and often lists of members 
with their specific research interests: thus the librarian can obtain information to use 
and also specialist contacts. Most societies are affiliated to the Federation of Family 
History Societies, which is mentioned elsewhere. 


Other local organizations 


With increasing interest in the local environment as a place to live, many other 
organizations are also involved in local studies in the widest sense. At the local level, 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, Women’s Institutes and Townswomen’s Guilds are often 
concerned with events in their areas, their members may have reminiscences to 
offer, and publications may be produced. 

Ata wider level, however, it is environmental pressure groups which have much 
‘to say regarding the local environment and possible changes. Civic societies, urban 
heritage trusts and similar bodies are all doing very useful work, and as they are 
proliferating it is obvious that there is interest and concern about the environment 
surrounding the community. At the same time, these bodies are increasingly being 
consulted by local authorities about proposed developments. Because their mem- 
bers often have specialist expertise, these opinions, as reported in newspapers and 
society bulletins, as well as in their minutes, are of considerable value in explaining 
the background to planning decisions on land development, alterations to buildings 
and other matters. These societies are having an increasing influence on developers 
and because of this their proceedings are obviously of interest as they are a formative 
part of future local history. With their interest in the local heritage they may also 
produce guides, town or village trails, interpretive leaflets about the area, or even 
booklets designed to help individuals maintain their properties ina sensitive manner 
to fit in with their surroundings. 

Anexample of anenvironmentally concerned organization is the Northumberland 
and Newcastle Society, one of the earliest amenity organizations of its kind, being 
originally founded in 1924. Its aim is ‘to preserve and increase the beauty and 
amenity of the city and county’, and it has always tried to persuade by discussion. 
It is active in considering for instance consultants’ proposals on promoting tourism 
in Newcastle and on rural housing in Northumberland; it is monitoring plans for the 
‘development’ of Newcastle racecourse; and it has been involved in opposition to 
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a proposed nuclear power station in an area of outstanding natural beauty. Because 
its membership includes people with a wealth of experience in architecture, 
planning and building its influence is steadily increasing and its opinions are taken 
into account by local authorities. It produces a useful newsletter. 

A more locally based group is the Bamburgh Conservation Society. This was 
established in 1989 by local people anxious about possible developments in this 
small Northumbrian village, who set up a watchdog body to preserve its present 
character. It does not oppose all development, but is trying to ensure that it is the 
right sort. Out of about 350 people on the electoral roll over 100 became members 
in the first few weeks. The society sees itself as complementary to the parish council 
which it feels because of its official position is circumscribed in the action it can 
take: the conservation society, not being constrained by protocol, can lobby more 
vigorously. 

There are many of these societies springing up throughout the country — a 
conscious recognition that there is a heritage to retain, and an interest in conserving 
it for the future without stifling progress. Perhaps these bodies are successors to 
antiquarian societies; certainly they are important complements to local history 
societies. 


Publishing societies 


Over the years there has been a realization of the importance of making available 
documents either of a specific type, such as parish registers, or related to a specific 
area, often a county, but sometimes a larger area. There have been numerous 
organizations who have sought to widen the accessibility and use of records by 
publishing them. Some are historical societies who, along with their other activities 
have published ‘Record Series’, while others have been set up specially for the 
purpose. All have basically the same aims, of disseminating information more 
widely both to scholars and the community at large. Many of the originals are not 
easily accessible, they may be written in Latin or in difficult script, or they may lack 
indexes or other aids to elucidation of their contents. The Public Record Office has 
issued much material of this kind, and there are national societies such as the Pipe 
Roll Society and the Navy Records Society, but there are also examples of local 
organizations. Many of these were set up anumber cf years ago, and with increasing 
costs of production may no fonger be active, but some are still carrying on the work. 
An early example is the Surtees Society, which was established in 1835 to publish 
documents covering the north of England. lts publications vary from documents 
concerning Durham Cathedral and other religious foundations through household 
accounts, diaries, and the records of the Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle, to 
Durham civic memorials and songs from the manuscript collections of John Bell. 

One of the newest organizations is the Hertfordshire Record Society, whose first 
publication was in 1985. Its aims are to make local records more accessible by 
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publishing a regular series of volumes likely to be of interest to the general reader 
and as a stimulus to research. It aims to cover a wide period of time and a wide range 
of subject matter, from records of the famous to those of ordinary people. It has 
survived so far mainly on subscriptions, though there have been a few grants and 
sponsors. The publications are well edited and produced and the range so far 
includes some Tudor churchwardens’ accounts from various parishes, selections 
from the notes of J.E. Cussans, the Hertfordshire local historian, and correspond- 
ence between Lord Balfour and Lord Salisbury. 

The importance of such publishing societies to the librarian and the local 
historian is obvious: the availability of long runs of publications can save a great deal 
of time and effort, and if expertly edited and with appropriate aids to use, can 
certainly help to make the work of the ordinary local historian easier. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


While local history resources are, for most people, obtained locally, not all 
information on a locality can be found there. The Public Record Office and the 
National Monuments Record, for instance, both contain a great deal of material 
useful to local historians. There are also various private organizations which can act 
as information centres within their own subject fields, both by providing information 
and by publishing aids for the historian: sometimes these bodies, like the British 
. Association for Local History, dealt with above, act also as coordinators for local 

groups. Some national bodies exist to publish documents which are otherwise 
difficult of access, while others maintain lists of sources and special collections. 

The librarian therefore needs to be aware of the existence, purpose and scope of 
various national organizations so that enquirers can be referred to them when 
necessary. This means that catalogues of and guides to these organizations ought to 
be acquired, and it is helpful for the librarian to have visited at least the main ones. 
In addition, copies of documents can often be obtained to improve local stock; some 
may be published as volumes, while others, such as copies of photographs from the 
National Monuments Record, may be purchased on request. 

There are many organizations potentially of help to the local studies librarian and 
those mentioned below are merely intended to be examples of the more important 
types of such bodies. 


Public Record Office 


The Public Record Office holds national records from Saxon times, and as they 
include charters, grants, financial records, court records and papers of government 
departments and commissions, very many of them are of direct interest to local and 
family historians. Since its inception in 1838 there has been a programme of 
publication of records, calendars, indexes and catalogues, and many large public 
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reference libraries have sets of these, thus avoiding the need for researchers to travel 
to London. 

The PRO, at both Kew (modern records) and Chancery Lane (earlier records) is 
open to the public, and because of the huge range of its collections, various guides 
are issued, including one on tracing ancestors. As far as transcripts and other 
publications are concerned, HMSO sectional list 24 lists them all, including items 
now out of print and available in other forms. 


Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 


In the same way that national records of all kinds have survived and are now in the 
Public Record Office, so have documents relating to private individuals and 
organizations. They may be, for instance, from local families, from monasteries, 
from boroughs or from businesses. They are all valuable to historians, and in order 
to record what papers exist, and where they are held, the Royal Commission was set 
up in 1869. Its staff has inspected collections of records and issued reports 
containing accounts of the collections looked at: HMSO’s sectional list 17 lists the 
commission’s publications. About 80 reports have been issued so far. RCHM is also 
responsible for the National Register of Archives. 


National Register of Archives 


NRA. as mentioned above, is part of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts. It was founded in 1945 to be a central point for information about the written 
sources for British history. Its aim is to bring together published catalogues and 
unpublished lists of records from private and corporate sources, record offices, 
libraries and museums to form a comprehensive census of all historical records: 
many local bodies and individuals have and do send their catalogues or lists to NRA. 
At first it concentrated on the resources of the county record offices, but more 
recently ithas turned its attention to unregistered collections in national libraries and 
museums. NRA now contains some 33 000 lists from 5000 private owners and 900 
record repositories and is growing at the rate of about 2000 lists a year. It is 
developing a computerized indexing system to improve access to its lists. 

Because of its range the NRA’s lists are obviously of great value to local 
historians, as of course documents relating to a particular area may be scattered 
among a large number of collections, some in unexpected places. Some lists are 
deposited in relevant libraries and there is a well-frequented public search room in 
its headquarters in London. 
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Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments and 
Constructions of England 


This was set up in 1908 with the object of surveying and publishing inventories of 
buildings, earthworks and stone constructions. Originally concerned with buildings 
up to 1850, it now covers a period up to the early twentieth century. The commission 
employs specialist staff to examine and report on buildings and archaeological sites 
throughout the country. These buildings and sites are listed and described in detail, 
with measured plans and illustrations, in the /nventories which cover individual 
counties, sometimes in several volumes. This work has been proceeding slowly over 
the years and only a small proportion of the country has been covered in such detail. 
Other publications of RCHM cover individual topics such as vernacular housing, 
early stained glass and a manual on techniques of photographing historic buildings. 

Because of its specialist staff and its detailed work RCHM is obviously important 
to the local studies librarian as an information source — even where volumes have 
not been issued a great deal of information is available in its files, whether they be 
architectural records, archaeological records or aerial photographs. 

RCHM is also responsible for the National Monuments Record. This was 
originally set up in 1941 as a systematic photographic record of English architecture 
at a time when there was a great danger to buildings through enemy action, but its 
collections stretch back before that and now contain over two million photographs, 
together with measured drawings and written reports, on buildings and archaeological 
sites. It is now the principal national repository for such material and is open to the 
public. Copies of photographs in the collection can be supplied to order on payment 
of a fee. As part of its efforts to encourage use and to make its records more widely 
available it has inaugurated a series of picture books on particular types of buildings 
based on its collections. As it is always interested in improving its coverage, the 
prefaces to these books invite readers to report any old photographs they themselves 
may have, so this is another example of how local and national organizations can 
cooperate. There are similar commissions with national monuments records in 
Scotland and Wales. 


English Heritage 


While some organizations deal with records of buildings, English Heritage deals 
with the buildings themselves. Most librarians will have heard of this body but by 
no means all will be aware of the importance of its role in local history today. It was 
set up in 1984 to act as the government’s agency for the preservation of the built 
environment, and to do this was given the duties in the field previously carried out 
by the Department of the Environment. The purpose of setting it up was to provide 
amore independent body to deal with our heritage, to develop existing expertise in 
the area, to be able to cooperate more actively with the private sector, and thus to 
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increase revenue. As an independent body, English Heritage has certainly height- 
ened its profile and it is listened to with respect by central and local government 
alike. 

One of the duties of English Heritage is to identify that which is worthy of 
preservation and to recommend historic buildings to be listed by the Department of 
the Environment: a recent re-survey has increased the number of listed buildings 
from about 300 000 to about half a million. The recommendation for the scheduling 
of ancient monuments is another duty and English Heritage is at present carrying out 
a review of archaeological sites: its view is that the number should probably rise 
from the present 12 000 or so to about 50.000. English Heritage has also an important 
role in exercising control over listed buildings and advice is given when permission 
for alterations is sought. 

A recent development has been the availability of grants to repair and maintain 
historic buildings and ancient monuments. These are given on condition that private 
money is also raised. In 1988-9, for example, developers contributed over twice as 
much as English Heritage for rescue archaeology on development sites. 

English Heritage is therefore more than a body concerned with the management 
of its sites: it is a body with duties throughout the field of conservation of the historic 
environment. Over the last few years it has updated its image by better presentation, 
including the encouragement of activities such as pageants and concerts, and has 
improved the quality of its publications. It has recently, for instance, produced a 
series of volumes on important historic sites in conjunction with the publisher 
Batsford, using the firm’s expertise in book production. 

In Wales, these functions are carried out by Cadw: Welsh Historic Monuments. 
This body carries out the statutory responsibilities regarding historic buildings and 
ancient monuments of the Secretary of State for Wales, including looking after those 
monuments which are directly in the Secretary of State’s care. It also acts as the 
secretariat for the Ancient Monuments Board for Wales and the Historic Buildings 
Council for Wales, and is responsible for the administration of grants and loans for 
the repair and maintenance of historic buildings and enhancement of conservation 
areas. 

In Scotland there is Historic Buildings and Monuments, a government directorate 
with responsibility for Scotland’s heritage. It looks after and opens sites to the 
public, schedules monuments and undertakes rescue archaeology. It also administers 
historic buildings repair grants and prepares lists of buildings of historic or 
architectural importance. In addition, it also acts as the secretariat for the Historic 
Buildings Council for Scotland and for the Ancient Monuments Board for Scotland, 
which advises the Secretary of State on the preservation of monuments. 
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Civic Trust 


Earlier in the chapter reference was made to the importance of local environmental 
organizations to the local studies librarian. The Civic Trust is the main national 
organization in the field. It is a registered charity whose aim is to stimulate interest 
in, and action for, the improvement of the environment throughout the United 
Kingdom. It works in cooperation with local amenity societies, of which there are 
now well over a thousand, and acts as spokesman on matters of local concern — the 
trust is one of the bodies regularly consulted by central government in connection 
with new legislation and other matters concerning the environment. By means of 
conferences, projects, films and reports, it focuses attention on major issues in 
planning and architecture: recent subjects covered include damage by heavy lorries 
and industrial wasteland, as well as reports on projects carried out in conjunction 
with local authorities. 

As a measure of its importance, the trust administers the work of the Heritage 
Education Group, which works particularly in schools, and is funded by the 
Department of the Environment. Also, in conjunction with DOE, it administers the 
Architectural Heritage Fund: this is a body which can call on public and private 
funds to provide low interest loans to local building preservation trusts. 

The trust’s main visible activity, however, is the presentation of the Civic Trust 
Awards. These are made for schemes which improve the quality of the environment 

*—possibly building restoration or a landscaping scheme. Each year a report is issued 
giving details and illustrations of each scheme, thus building up a record of the best 
environmental work. 

As mentioned, the Civic Trust is the national focus for expressions of concern 
about the environment and is linked with local bodies. At a regional level there are 
associate trusts in the North East, the North West, in Scotland and in Wales. That 
for Scotland has been given responsibility by the Scottish Development Department 
for commenting on proposals to demolish or alter listed buildings and to make 
comments on future plans. 


Victoria County History 


The Victoria County History, or VCH, is the commonly used name for the Victoria 
History of the Counties of England, which is now the responsibility of the Institute 
of Historical Research of London University. It was originally conceived as a 
commercial venture and was dedicated to Queen Victoria. The aim was to provide, 
to a standard pattern, a history of every parish in England. A good deal of work was 
done in the first 15 years, with general volumes and some parish volumes issued for 
many counties, but after the First World War the project languished until control 
eventually passed to the University of London, which put it under the control of the 
institute. Since then progress has been slow but steady, financed mainly by local 
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authorities of particular areas. In 1989 the two hundredth volume was published — 
perhaps about two-thirds of the potential total. 

Where it is available, this is usually the first source for the librarian and others 
to turn to, but they must be aware that there are big differences in style of coverage 
between early and recent volumes. The earlier ones are similar to those of other 
nineteenth-century local histories, while more recent ones include aspects of 
economic and social history, and use modern historical techniques; so, although 
there is a standard pattern of publication, the type of content is very variable. If there 
is no volume for the area the local studies librarian is one of the people who can press 
for the establishment of a project to produce one. 

Apart from the published volumes themselves, however, the institute holds the 
VCH’ s source material. This includes a vast collection of references compiled, at the 
turn of the century, from the public records in order to provide sources for the 
contributors. These slips are stored parish by parish and are accessible to serious 
students, thus making available avenues of approach which local historians might 
otherwise not consider. 


Institute of Historical Research 


The institute, of course, has other functions as well as being the home of the VCH. 
It was founded in 1921 as the University of London’s postgraduate centre for 
historical research, and provides a range of courses, seminars and conferences as 
well as maintaining a library. A recent development of interest to local historians has 
been the establishment of the Centre for Metropolitan History which, while being 
concerned mostly with the history of London, is also interested in promoting 
research into the history of other metropolitan areas. It aims to provide a service for 
those interested in the history of London by bibliographical work, by organizing and 
processing raw data to make it more readily usable, and by collecting and publishing 
news of research in progress. 


Historical Association 


Founded in 1906, the Historical Association has as its object the advancement of the 
study and teaching of history, and its membership therefore has a wide range of 
interests, though many are teachers. It has for long maintained an interest in local 
history — indeed it has a Local History Committee whose aim is to promote the study 
of local history within a national setting. Many of its branches organize conferences 
and meetings on local topics, and many of the association’s numerous publications 
are concerned with local studies. The main journal, History, includes scholarly 
articles and reviews in general, but the more popular periodicals, Teaching history 
and the Historian, are more likely to include material specifically on local history. 
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The former has dealt with aspects of teaching, including GCSE, using the locality 
while the latter regularly carries articles of particular interest to the local historian. 


Federation of Family History Societies 


As the name implies, this is a central forum for such societies. It has an interest in 
training family historians, but its main activity is in the publication of guides at low 
prices to help locate sources of information. As they cover such material as local 
newspapers, poll books and quarter sessions records they are useful to a wide range 
of people. A second series of guides of interest to all local historians are intended 
for beginners and explain how to use and interpret records: topics include censuses, 
wills, the General Register Office certificates, and such matters as interviewing 
techniques and interpreting Latin in records. 


Ephemera Society 


The acquisition of ephemera, because of its nature and quantity, is one of the local 
studies librarian’s more difficult problems, though most attempt to collect such 
material. The Ephemera Society was established in 1975 to bring together those 
interested in this type of material, though it is a collector’s rather than a librarian’s 
body. Its aims are to provide a permanent institutional framework for the study, 
‘conservation and display of ephemera. It organizes exhibitions, lectures and 
collectors’ fairs and acts as an information forum through its publication the 
Ephemerist. 


Organizations concerned with religious history 


Inany area there are many churches and chapels belonging to different denominations, 
and information about these is often sought. Almost all denominations have at least 
one society devoted to their history, and these are an excellent source for the local 
studies librarian. A typical example is the Wesley Historical Society. It was founded 
in 1893 to assist corporate and individual study of all branches of Methodist history 
and literature. To this end it encourages research and holds conferences and 
maintains a library which is available for researchers. There are also local branches 
of the society: if there is one this is the obvious starting point for the librarian seeking 
local information. 


CONCLUSION 


Local studies collections cannot exist in isolation — no one organization can hope 
to know about or collect everything relating to its locality. Cooperation with other 
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bodies and individuals is essential, and the main purpose of this chapter has been to 
show how wide-ranging the opportunities are for librarians to help and be helped. 
At one end of the scale are the local bodies such as record offices, museums and art 
galleries: at the other are national bodies, not always concerned with history, but 
with such subjects as natural history or the environment. As far as cooperation is 
concerned, the National Monuments Record can supply photographs, but the 
librarian can offer others in return: local historians use our collections, but as 
specialists they have information to impart to us, either in the form of publications 
or as specialist information on specific topics. Librarians, if they are to provide a 
satisfactory service, must be aware of a multitude of relevant organizations and 
societies of all kinds. Many of these bodies are in the public domain, while most 
private organizations are happy to provide information and/or facilities to researchers 
— often freely, or sometimes at a modest charge. A knowledge of relevant organi- 
zations allows the local studies library to act as a referral centre to direct users to the 
most suitable body when more information is requested than can be provided. The 
librarian should not be afraid to refer to other organizations — most will be only too 
willing to put their specialist knowledge at his disposal. 


FURTHER READING 


This chapter has dealt very briefly with a large number of organizations, but even 
these are only examples. Detailed information about individual organizations may 
be found in articles in a very wide range cf periodicals, and in some books, and it 
has not been felt appropriate to list these: details can be found in abstracting and 
indexing services. Information can also be found, of course, in their own publications 
— in particular in their annual reports where these are issued. Again, as only a 
representative sample of bodies have been described, details have not been given. 
The best thing to do for full information is to contact the organizations themselves, 
and addresses may be obtained from a number of relevant lists and directories, the 
more useful of which are given below. Directories can become out of date very 
quickly, so the lists published by the Standing Conference in the 1970s are now of 
doubtful value. For local addresses the county local history society should be able 
to help. 


Campbell-Kease, J. A companion to local history research. Sherborne, Dorset, 
Alphabooks, 1989. This is a wide-ranging work which includes throughout the 
volume information about societies and organizations. Appendix III, pp. 370- 
376 is a select list of relevant addresses. 

Civic Trust. Environmental directory. 7th edition, London Civic Trust, 1988. This 
is a wide-ranging list of bodies concerned in some way with the environment, 
many of which could provide useful information to the librarian. Examples 
include such bodies as the Building Advisory Trust, Cadw, the Countryside 
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Commission, the Society for the Protection of Britain’s Heritage, the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings and the Thirties Society. As well as 
addresses there are brief annotations. 
Pinhorn, M. (ed.) Historical, archaeological and kindred societies in the United 
Kingdom: a list. Hulverstone Manor, Isle of Wight, Pinhorns, 1986. Brief 
‘information about a large number of societies. There is also a list of addresses of 
national organizations. The work is kept up to date by regular lists of additions 
and amendments in the periodical Local history (bi-monthly). For this reason this 
is probably the most up-to-date list. A new edition is due in 1990. 
Richardson, J. The local historian’ s encyclopaedia. 2nd edition, New Barnet, Herts., 
Historical Publications, 1986. Section G, pp. 115-134, covers organizations and 
societies, including national and regional organizations, local history and ar- 
chaeological societies, and specialist organizations, the latter arranged by 
subject. Section F, pp. 108-114, lists addresses of museums, libraries and record 
offices, while Section D, pp. 54-99, on archives, includes addresses in some of 
the entries relating to particular classes of record. 
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The bibliography of local history 


Derryan Paul 


The compiler of a national bibliography is faced with a kind of chicken-egg 

paradox: to compile a bibliography he needs to know what has been published, 

but to find that out he needs the kind of bibliography he is trying to produce. 
David Smith! 


What is true of national bibliographies is also true of local bibliographies, so that 
local historians face very real difficulties. Bibliographies on topography and local 
history have been appearing since the early eighteenth century, but there is still a 
shortage of comprehensive and up-to-date bibliographies for the regions, counties, 
towns and parishes of the British Isles. In the meantime the literature of local history 
continues to grow and so does the range of material on different aspects of history. 

This chapter is intended for local studies librarians and local historians alike. 
Librarians, wherever they work, may be asked for advice on any part of the British 
Isles, since local historians are not always based in the areas they are trying to study. 
Local historians need to be familiar with bibliographies for two reasons. First, 
librarians may not always be available to offer detailed bibliographical advice when 
it is needed. Second, studying bibliographies can reveal much about the state of 
research on a place or subject. It is also more reliable than browsing along library 
shelves; library collections may well be incomplete and items will be regularly 
removed for use or rebinding. 

Because the bibliography of local history is such a vast subject, the chapter will 
be very limited in scope and will aim to answer two questions only. How do you trace 
items on a particular place? And how do you trace items on a particular subject or 
aspect of history? It will be confined to monographs, periodical articles and texts and 
calendars only, and will deal with material already published. Because of these 
limitations certain important categories of literature are excluded. These are: 
handbooks on local history and guides to sources; handbooks on dating, palaeog- 
raphy and Latin; and guides to contemporary printed sources such as directories. 
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These can be traced conveniently through the Local history handlist,2- Printed 
reference material,3 and Sources for English local history4 which contains a great 
deal of material relevant to the whole of Britain. There are also handbooks for 
Scotland5 and Eire.§ 


PLACES 


Most of the older bibliographies published in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries have never been reprinted and are not very accessible. For this reason they 
are not included here, but they can be traced through the guides discussed in the 
section below on the British Isles. Similarly, for reasons of space, the chapter omits 
the readers’ guides published by the National Book League and the Library 
Association and, with two exceptions, items in the series ‘Helps for students of 
history.’ 


The British Isles 


The best starting point is usually a county bibliography or a library catalogue. A 
number of public libraries have published catalogues of their local collections and 
these, like county bibliographies, can be traced in A handbook of county bibliog- 
raphy’, Walford’s guide to reference material8, and A bibliography of English 
history to 14859. The latter is an admirable example of the slightly cavalier way in 
which bibliographers treat national boundaries. The section on local history has a 
sub-section on Wales, sub-divided by county; and the volume also includes a wide 
range of bibliographical aids for Scotland and Ireland. The latter are distributed in 
different sections and can only be traced through the index. Its scope serves to 
underline the fact that works claiming to cover England, or England and Wales, 
should not be taken ontrust. They should be examined for information on other parts 
of the British Isles. 

There are two guides to books published before 1880 which may extend a list of 
items found in a county bibliography. These are The book of British topography by 
J.P. Anderson and Subject index of books ... to ... 1880 by R.A. Peddie. The book of 
British topography! has separate sequences for England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland sub-divided by county. For Wales there is also a regional section with 
divisions for North Wales, South Wales and the River Wye. There is an index of 
places and subjects so that finding a place is straightforward. But it is based 
exclusively on the collections of the British Museum which are known to be 
incomplete in their coverage of local history. 

The Subject index of books‘ is therefore an essential supplement. It consists of 
four volumes, each indexing the content of 50 000 volumes. It includes books only, 
except where the compiler took the view that particular pamphlets, dissertations or 
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articles were an important source of information. It is based on the catalogues of 
‘great libraries, special and general bibliographies’ and ‘the more important (and 
incidentally the more accurate) of booksellers’ catalogues’. The author’s main aim 
was to list works on ‘the smaller and more obscure subjects’ and he claims good 
coverage of town and village histories. What he does not explain is how he selected 
each group of 50 000 titles; so all four volumes should be searched. But taken 
together Anderson and Peddie provide a reasonably full guide to local histories 
published before 1881. 

From 1881 up to the middle of the 1950s two large indexes can be used together 
for the same purpose. These are the subject indexes issued by the British Museum 
and the London Library. The British Museum index has headings for counties, 
towns and villages and the collection appears to be strong on church guides. !2 Its 
content is now available on CD-ROM (see p. 113). The London Library’s index has 
similar headings and also gives cross-references from the county headings to 
individual towns and villages. !3 Both are probably more useful now for places than 
for subjects, since the perspectives of history change. Perusal of some of the subject 
headings certainly suggests that we no longer see the world in the same way as our 
Victorian forbears. From the middle of the 1950s it is a question of relying on a 
combination of the British national bibliography, recent local bibliographies and 
good library catalogues. 

Different tools are available for tracing periodical articles. The major index for 
Britain is the British humanities index, which superseded the Subject index to 
periodicals in 1962.14 The latter is of limited use for local history, since it includes 
only a selection of local journals and it had a slightly chequered history. From 1917 
to 1922 inclusive it was not an index, buta set of classified lists, in which items were 
grouped under broad subject headings. From 1923 to 1925 inclusive it was not 
published at all, but otherwise, in 1915 and 1916 and from 1926 to 1961, itappeared 
as a Subject index, with a list of the periodicals indexed at the front and an index of 
authors at the back. Its limitations can be overcome to some extent by scanning the 
annual lists of books and articles on economic and social history in the Economic 
history review.!5 Its coverage starts in 1925 and it has always included a certain 
amount of local material. 

When the British humanities index was created in 1962 it immediately became 
possible to include a much larger number of local journals, so that coverage of local 
history is much improved. !6 Like its predecessor it has a list of journals indexed at 
the front and an index of authors at the back. It is issued in quarterly parts which are 
then consolidated into an annual volume. In addition, from 1954 to 1968 inclusive, 
the Library Association issued Regional Lists in which they brought together 
annually the local entries which appeared in the Subject index to periodicals and later 
the British humanities index. 

For an earlier period from 1665 to 1906 there is the Index to archaeological 
papers.'7 Unfortunately it, too, includes only a selection of local journals, and the 
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first volume, covering 1665 to 1890, consists of an alphabetical list arranged by 
author with no index of subjects or places. The remaining two volumes consist of 
annual supplements, each with its own place and subject index. Although the 
volumes are intended for archaeologists much of the material is of equal interest to 
historians. Often, however, it may be easier to start by looking at the contents of a 
few relevant journals rather than relying primarily on indexes. To do this requires 
access to complete runs of the journals concerned, except for England and Wales 
from 1901-1933 (see below). For popular journals there is the County magazine 
index which first appeared in 1978. It is published quarterly, and the last issue each 
year consists of an annual cumulation. !8 


England and Wales 


A guide to the historical and archaeological publications of societies in England 
and Wales, 1901-1933 lists the contents of books and journals issued to the 
members of over 400 societies, local and national.!9 It has enormously thorough 
indexes and, for the publications included, is a much better guide than the /ndex to 
archaeological papers or the Subject index to periodicals. 

Its compiler, E.C.L. Mullins, is also responsible for Texts and calendars.29 This 
is intwo volumes, and describes the relevant publications of official bodies, national 
bodies and local societies in England and Wales down to 1982. It includes two 

-institutions from Ireland and one from Scotland: the Irish Record Commissioners, 
the Irish Record Office and the Scottish Record Office. It is very well indexed and 
is indispensable as a starting point for tracing documents and historical texts which 
have been published. 


England 


England has traditionally been given thorough coverage in the bibliographies of 
British history and topography, and even as early as the late nineteenth century the 
volume of local history that had been published was already large. It is therefore no 
surprise to find that there is only one bibliography of English local history or 
topography as such, A bibliographical account of the principal works relating to 
English topography. This was published in 1818 and has been reprinted in both 
America and Britain. It is very limited in scope, given that it is based on the 
collections of the London Institution, but it does have complete lists of all the plates 
and maps in each volume described. 

Since the Second World War a number of regional reviews have been established 
in England. They appear annually and two of them include a survey of each year’s 
periodical literature. These are Northern history first published in 1966,2% and 
Southern history which first appeared in 1979.23 
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Wales 


For Wales there is a new edition of A bibliography of the history of Wales.24 The 
bibliography has been completely restructured and includes all the material in the 
previous editions alongside subsequent publications. It has been produced on a 
computer and consists of a printed introduction and 21 microfiche. Monographs, 
chapters and articles all feature in the main sequence of classified entries which, 
with an index of authors and titles, occupies ten fiche. The other 11 fiche contain a 
KWIC index to titles. 

The KWIC index is the frustrating feature of the bibliography. It has various 
unsatisfactory characteristics which the editor discusses in the introduction and, as 
he points out, KWIC indexing as a technique is more suited to scientific material. 
Historians, among others, often favour titles which are allusive not descriptive, so 
that the index is full of irrelevant references. For example, a book entitled Born on 
aperilous rock: Aberystwyth past and present®> appears under Born, Perilous, Rock, 
Aberystwyth, Past and Present; it can only appear under Aberystwyth because the 
place name is in the sub-title and all sub-titles are given in full in the bibliography. 
Nor can the index bring together entries for a place which is known by several 
different names. To take a straightforward example, Cardiganshire may also be 
called the County of Cardigan, Ceredigion and Sir Aberteifi. 

However, it is not necessary to depend on the K WIC index. The bibliography is 
very precisely structured and the classification scheme is set out in detail in the 
printed introduction. There is a sequence for each of the old counties, with an 
alphabetical subsequence for towns and parishes within the county. Items appear 
under the name of the place even if itis not named in the title. Itis simpler, therefore, 
when searching, to identify relevant sections and to read these first, before using the 
index to cross-check. 

Another major bibliography, which may be used as a supplement to A bibliog- 
raphy of the history of Wales, is Bibliotheca Celtica.*® This has been issued by the 
National Library of Wales since 1910 and covers language and literature as well as 
history. Its internal arrangement has been changed several times in the 80 years of 
its existence, but since 1911 there have been sections for each Welsh county. One 
of its most useful features for the local historian is the separate listing of ephemeral 
publications between 1911 and 1926. These include town guides and the annual 
reports and programmes of many societies and institutions. Town guides and town 
trails are still included and since 1927 have appeared in the appropriate county 
section. 

Both these bibliographies identify periodical articles, which can also be traced 
inanumber of other ways. First there is the Subject index to Welsh periodicals which 
at present covers the years from 1931 to 1955 and from 1968 to 1976.27 The pub- 
lished volumes for 1931 to 1955 do not include an index of authors, but there is a 
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typed index at the National Library of Wales. Articles on Welsh history have been 
listed in Cylchgrawn hanes Cymru (The Welsh history review) since it first appeared 
in 1960 and have always been arranged in two sequences divided at 1660.28 In addition 
for 30 years Archaeologia Cambrensi: has listed the contents of 16 Welsh periodi- 
cals, most of them county transactions. The first list, for journals published in 1958, 
appeared in 1959.29 


Scotland 


There are three bibliographies which cover Scottish history and local history and 
which include monographs and articles. The earliest is A contribution to the bibli- 
ography of Scottish topography intwo volumes, published in 1917.39 The first volume 
is topographical and starts with a section on general descriptions and guides, 
followed by sections for regions and counties in alphabetical order. Works on 
individual places are listed in subsections under counties. The second volume, 
covering subjects, begins with Antiquities and ends with Views, and incorporates 
the index of subjects and places to both volumes. 

Another bibliography is A bibliography of works relating to Scotland, 1916- 
1950.31 This serves as a continuation of the previous bibliography but covers a 
wider range of subjects. The first volume is topographical and includes three general 
sections, followed by regions and counties and an index of places. The second 
volume deals with subjects. It begins with general works of reference, general works 
on Britain, including Scotland, and general works on Scotland. It then lists material 
under 38 subjects, many of direct relevance to local historians, and it concludes with 
an index of people and subjects. 

After 1950 there is a long gap until the first appearance of the annual Bibliog- 
raphy of Scotland in 1976.32 Material on places is listed within the present local 
government framework, with cross-references from older local authorities, and 
places are included in the name index. From 1951 to 1975 there is no completely 
satisfactory way of filling the gap. Some material can be retrieved from the British 
national bibliography and from Bibliotheca Celtica until 1972, and there is a se- 
lection in the various bibliographies of British history discussed below. But the best 
course of action, if possible, is to go to the National Library of Scotland where there 
is a sheaf catalogue planned as a supplement to the bibliography published in 
1917.33 For articles, the gap can also be filled in part by the lists of those on Scottish 
history which have appeared in the Scottish historical review since 1959.34 

For older articles there are two published catalogues which list, in part, the 
contents of Scottish serial publications. One, by C.S. Terry, covers items published 
between 1780 and 1908;35 and the other, by C. Matheson, extends the coverage to 
1927.36 Both are deliberately selective. Terry adopted a policy of listing the contents 
of all miscellaneous volumes in full, but from the transactions of societies he picked 
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out ‘articles of historical interest alone’. Matheson lists what he describes as ‘the 
chief contents of such volumes’. Both volumes are indexed and the material 
included is easy to retrieve. 

Scotland also has its own guide to texts and calendars. In theory this lists the 
publications of private societies only, but in practice it includes the publications of 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (Scotland), which are not in 
Mullins’ Texts and calendars and the most recent publications of the Scottish 
Record Office.37 


Ireland 


There is no Irish equivalent to A bibliography of the history of Wales, nor is there 
an annual bibliography similar to the Bibliography of Scotland. This being so, /rish 
history: a select bibliography published in 1972 is still useful.38 It contains between 
seven and eight hundred entries and has two main divisions. The first covers 
reference and general works with a subsection on local history, and the second lists 
material on eight periods. 

But the best starting point for a local historian is a finding list of the stock on 
Ireland and on local history acquired before 1956 published by Be!fast Public 
Libraries.39 The first volume gives the main author and title entries in alphabetical 
order; the second volume gives the same material in a classified sequence, preceded 
by an outline of the classification scheme, which is broadly based on Dewey. It also 
includes an alphabetical title index to Irish fiction and an index to the main subject 
headings. This work can be compared with the Catalogue of books in the Irish 
section of the Linenhall Library published in 1917.49 This is a dictionary catalogue 
with entries under author, subject and place, and a generous number of title entries 
as well. The collection is rich in local items and includes statistics, reports and acts 
of parliament. It also contains songs, poetry and novels. The library was established 
in 1788, but its collections go back much further. 

The consolidated bibliographies of Irish history cover certain periods only. 
Medieval Ireland, c.1170-1495S: a bibliography of secondary works appeared in 
1971.41 It has just over 700 entries, including many articles and a very thorough 
index. But it does not really cater for local historians. ‘Local history as such has been 
omitted, although an attempt has been made to include local events of more than 
local significance and items on special topics which can be regarded as representative 
in the absence of comprehensive treatment for the country as a whole. 42 

After 1495 there is a gap until 1870. The next 50 years are the subject of the 
Bibliography of Irish history 1870-1921 43 The first volume deals with the years 
from 1912 to 1921 and is predominantly concerned with political history. The 
central section is divided into three periods, followed by a section on Dail Eireann 
and, like the medieval bibliography, it was not compiled with the local historian in 
mind. The second volume deals with the years from 1870 to 1911. It is arranged by 
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subjects in a way which is more convenient for local historians, although few places 
appear in the index. The section on works of reference includes atlases, gazetteers 
and directories and there is also a section on general description, history, surveys 
and tours. 

Finally there is the bibliography Northern Ireland from 1921 to 1974: a select 
bibliography.44 This contains about a thousand entries, most of them with annota- 
tions, and an index of authors. The first part, devoted to non-fiction, is divided 
predominantly by format, with official publications and newspapers preceding 
general works and selected works, which are followed by chapters, articles and 
pamphlets. The second part is devoted to imaginative literature in the form of 
novels, plays, poetry and songs. Careful scanning reveals so much about the 
literature of the time and place that the lack of a subject index is not too serious. 

Filling the chronological gap between the late fifteenth century and the late 
nineteenth century is a complex task. The National Library of Ireland has published 
its subject indexes to material acquired by 1915.45 There is also selective coverage 
in Bibliotheca Celtica from 1909 down to 1972 and in the standard bibliographies 
of British history. More detailed lists of books and articles are provided by Writings 
on Irish history. From 1936 down to 1978 this was published in /rish historical 
studies.4® It was then taken on and issued as a separate publication by the Irish 
Committee of Historical Sciences. The committee decided to publish on microfiche 
but the issues covering publications of 1984 and 1985 have also been made available 
in print.47 

Periodical articles are indexed in Sources for the history of Irish civilisation.48 
This massive work in nine volumes derives from the National Library of Ireland. It 
indexes articles in Irish historical, literary and scientific periodicals from about 
1800 to the end of 1969, but does not include material in Irish. The first eight 
volumes contain the indexes of people and subjects, and volume nine contains the 
indexes of places and dates. 

The needs of the Irish local historian are met to some extent in the two catalogues 
published by Belfast Public Libraries and the Linenhall Library, and in the index of 
periodicals from 1800 to 1969. Otherwise it has to be acknowledged that the 
bibliographies of Irish history do not provide good access to material on places. For 
this reason A guide to Irish bibliographical material is particularly essential for 
tracing bibliographies and other sources of information on individual places, as well 
as periods and topics.49 


Urban history 


The history of towns has always been part of the study of local history, but at the 
same time urban history has developed a vigorous life as a discipline in its own right. 
The earliest important guide is A bibliography of British municipal history published 
in 1897 and reprinted in 1966.59 The first part lists general works, sub-divided by 
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period and subject, with separate sub-divisions for the county histories of England 
and Wales, the Cinque Ports, Ireland, Scotland and miscellanea for England and 
Wales. Part two covers individual towns in one sequence from A to Y with English, 
Welsh, Scottish and Irish towns intermingled. There are brief annotations on many 
items and an immense index of authors and places. It was followed and brought up- 
to-date in 1972 by A bibliography of British and Irish municipal history.>! This is 
entirely concerned with general works and not with individual towns. There are 
sections on Wales, Scotland and Ireland, with sub-sections on regions and counties. 
Sub-sections for English regions and counties are included under General History. 
These sub-sections list the county and regional histories and are particularly strong 
on county biography and population studies. 

Since 1973 an annual bibliography has been provided in the Urban history 
yearbook.>2 This is presented in ten sections beginning with a general one, which 
includes new bibliographies. It also includes a sub-section entitled ‘History and 
Fortunes of Individual Towns’. For six years this was split into four further sub- 
sections, a general one for histories covering long periods, followed by the middle 
ages, modern pre-industrial towns and modern industrial towns and cities; but the 
attempt at chronological sub-division was abandoned in the volume published in 
1980. There is a further sub-section entitled ‘Portraits of Towns’ with sub-divisions 
for literary portraits, photographic portraits and others which fit into neither 
category. Unlike most annual bibliographies, this one has an index. 


ASPECTS OF HISTORY 


Most of the bibliographies, catalogues and indexes discussed so far give equal 
access to places, subjects and particular aspects of history. But there are others in 
which the whole emphasis is on subjects and aspects of history. Information on 
places is only provided incidentally, and yet these bibliographies are as important 
to a local historian as the others. Before starting on a subject search it is essential to 
define the limits of that search. It needs to be defined in terms of the enquirer’s 
specific interests, the dates to be covered and (for a local historian) the administra- 
tive or geographical area. Otherwise the search will remain unfocused and much 
material will be retrieved only to be discarded. 


Bibliographical guides for local historians 


There are two sources of information which have been prepared specifically for 
local historians. One is Local history handlist of which the latest edition was pro- 
duced in 1982.53 It lists books, periodicals and articles up to 1979 and is divided into 
three main parts. The first deals with Britain and England and is arranged in 28 
sections, which group items by subject or by format. There are, for example, 
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sections on maps, photographs and topographical drawings. The second part deals 
with Wales within a similar framework. In both parts provision is made for language 
as itaffects place and personal names, literature, music, drama and art; but coverage 
of specific places is very limited indeed. The third part lists journals in 12 sections 
which include the history of science and military history. There is no index, so 
relevant sections must be identified in the list of contents, looked for (because there 
are no page numbers in this list) and then read. However, this is definitely a 
bibliography in which careful examination of the entries uncovers much that might 
be missed if it were approached through an index alone. On the other hand it is 
necessary to check very carefully. Also for local historians there is a series of articles 
entitled “What to read on ...’ which appeared in the Local historian from 1984 to 
1987.54 They provide a running commentary on the items included, which are 
mainly books and collections of essays and papers. These are then listed at the end 
of the article. The subjects in the series are medical history, urban history, 
population, English religious history, country and town in the middle ages, pal- 
aeography, military history, landscape history, Domesday Book, vernacular archi- 
tecture, modern British women’s history, children in history, the history of Wales 
(in two parts) and place names. 


Using monographs and articles 


Any historian will glean a great deal from the bibliographies and notes in books and 
articles ona particular subject or specialist topic. The English terraced house by Stefan 
Muthesius provides a good example of the range of bibliographical information that 
can be found in a scholarly monograph.°> The book chronicles the development of 
terraced housing over a period of two centuries with the main emphasis on the 
nineteenth century. It has a bibliography consisting of a note on unpublished 
sources, a list of journals, a list of official publications, and a lengthy list of books, 
theses and articles. The notes provide additional references, particularly to more 
obscure Victorian journals. Then there are the illustrations: 215 black and white 
plates including extracts from Ordnance Survey maps, prints and drawings, and 32 
colour plates. These and the list of sources from which they came provide further 
valuable guidance on the subject. A more limited but still revealing range of 
references can be found in notes to articles and papers. One example worth studying 
in this connection is Dynasty and community since the seventeenth century by 
Professor A.M. Everitt.56 The ramifications of the relevant literature are clearly 
indicated both in the text itself and in the notes. 
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Bibliographies of history 


Although they are not intended for specialists in any single field, noone working on 
the history of Britain should ignore the major bibliographies of British history. They 
provide, within the limits set by editorial policy, very detailed coverage of 
monographs (including much contemporary writing), bibliographies, periodicals, 
texts, calendars and articles. With one exception they all include work published 
overseas, so they provide a wide view of what has been written. 

The first to consult is the Bibliography of British history published by Oxford 
University Press in six volumes.57 Each volume has a detailed list of contents which 
provides a useful first analysis of its coverage and the most superb indexes filling 
between 70 and 120 pages of small print. Attention has already been drawn to the 
fact that the first volume, on medieval English history, gives some attention to the 
Celtic countries. In the remaining volumes they are given individual sections. 
Although it is primarily a subject tool, each volume has sections on local history and 
it can sometimes be useful for updating older bibliographies and catalogues. 

The next bibliography to check is the serial Writings on British history whichcovers 
work published between 1901 and 1973 in 25 volumes.>8 Its arrangement has been 
modified from time to time, but access to periods, subjects and places can be gained 
through the lists of contents and the index. Up to 1951 it covered the history of 
Britain down to 1914, with only a small selection of items on later events. But in 
1952 full coverage was extended to 1939. It has been succeeded by the Annual 
bibliography of British and Irish history, which starts with publications for 1974.59 
The main divisions and sub-divisions are by period and topic and there are indexes 
of authors and subjects. As the compilers state: 


Searchers are advised to use the subdivisions in conjunction with the Subject 
Index, which apart from covering all place and personal names is designed to 
facilitate a thematic and conceptual analysis.®° 


The index is based on subjects, not key-words in titles, and for England the places 
are identified by the names of the old counties. There is no stated policy on Welsh, 
Scottish and Irish regions and counties and a certain amount of inconsistency, or 
perhaps doubt, is evident in the indexing. 

There are also two more selective bibliographies that can be used. The Annual 
bulletin of historical literature has been issued by the Historical Association since 
1912.6! It covers the history of the world and includes material in several languages, 
its aim being to 


... provide succinct comments on a wide list of publications ... for polytechnic 
and college lecturers, sixth form teachers, librarians, undergraduate and 
postgraduate students, and also for general historical readers. 62 
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The bibliography of historical works issued in the United Kingdom also covers the 
world.®3 It starts with the year 1946 and gives limited coverage to local history 
among many other topics. It deliberately excludes school texts and guides to 
churches and country houses. The first volume lists publications from 1946 to 1956, 
and the second volume publications from 1957-1960. Since then each volume has 
covered a period of five years. 


On-line databases and CD-ROM 


At present it does not look as though bibliographies of local history will be available 
in the near future either as on-line databases or on CD-ROM. So far, with one 
exception at Hull University, it has not been possible to develop the feasibility study 
carried out at York in 1983.64 But there are a number of tools that can be used to 
extend or cross-check manual searches. Historical abstracts was introduced in 1955 
as a quarterly survey of world periodical literature and covered the period from 1775 
to 1945.65 In 1974 its coverage was extended backwards to 1450 and forwards to 
the present day. Since 1981 ithas included monographs, which are simply listed and 
not summarized. Inevitably its coverage of any one country is limited, and in the 
British section there is an emphasis on sociai and cultural history. Like other works 
of the same kind, which are both wide-ranging and highly selective, it is best used 
as a supplement to more detailed bibliographies. 

Another useful on-line tool is the Eighteenth century short title catalogue. The 
standard of cataloguing is immensely high and the search strategies are precise, so 
that a high rate of accuracy in retrieving material can be expected. In local history 
it is particularly relevant for identifying the work of local authors, printers and 
publishers, and for checking on work published in a specific place. For those with 
access to a network which includes library catalogues, it may be worthwhile to 
search the catalogue of a large academic or national library. The catalogue of 
Cambridge University Library, for example, containing accessions for the last 20 
years or so, can be searched on JANET (the Joint Academic Network). The structure 
of the database makes it particularly good for identifying material relating to 
individual places. 

The latest development lies in the area of CD-ROM. The British Library’ s 
catalogue of printed books to 1975 is now being made available in this form, 
although its sheer cost will probably mean that it is not acquired by many libraries. 
It contains nearly six million records and can be searched in a variety of different 
ways. These include searching by any word or truncated word in the title of a book 
and subject searching based on shelf-mark.€7 Whether these facilities will replace 
the very precise place name searches which are possible in the printed subject index 
remains to be seen. On the other hand, the CD-ROM extends to 1975 and allows a 
consolidated search of the entire catalogue. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Anyone compiling a bibliography or carrying out a literature search needs to 
observe two rules. First, it is important to use a wide range of bibliographical aids 
rather than relying on two or three alone, unless the search is deliberately a very 
narrow one. Second, in order to make effective use of a bibliographical tool, it is 
essential to proceed systematically. To start with the preface, foreword and 
introduction should be consulted. This should reveal the basis on which items have 
been selected and the date of the most recent material included. It should also 
indicate the scope of the indexes. Next the contents list should be read carefully with 
a view to identifying relevant sections. Then it is necessary to decide whether to 
continue by scanning relevant sections first, or whether to search the index first and 
scan afterwards. 

It is not usually a good idea to rely on the index alone. Some indexes are very 
skimpy. Others are compiled in haste, which produces errors and omissions. KWIC 
indexes to titles, like that in the Bibliography of the history of Wales, overlook 
relevant items and retrieve material of no possible significance. Sometimes there is 
simply a mismatch between the interests of the enquirer and the terms used by the 
indexer. For quick straightforward enquiries the index, if there is one, will probably 
yield fastest results. It may also be necessary to use it to identify sections for 
scanning if the contents page is a brief one. For more detailed enquiries it is often 
best to start by working through sections on specific places, topics or categories of 
literature if the arrangement of the bibliography allows this. The indexes can then 
be used to extend and develop the search. 

In the end it is impossible to give finite advice on the bibliography of local 
history, since the subject has no limits. Its boundaries are illusory like the horizon, 
which a Welsh poet described as 


Hen linell bell nad yw’n bod, 
Hen derfyn nad yw’n darfod.68 


An ancient far-off line that never was, 
An ancient boundary that fails to bind. 
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Information technology 


Mike Seton 


Technology, in any form, is still not immediately associated in most minds with 
local studies libraries and yet what might be termed the ‘old’ technology of 
microform, photocopy, photograph and sound recording is a commonplace feature 
of today’s local studies libraries. ! The ‘new’ technology based on the computer and 
digital telecommunications is as yet much less common, but as the twenty-first 
century approaches the paperless local studies library may not be far away. Many 
may find this concept abhorrent and truth to tell it does have a very soulless feel to 
it. Nevertheless, the rapid growth of interest in local history, and the greater usage 
of source material that goes along with that growth, means that the employment of 
technology, even if only as a means of preserving original source material, is bound 
to become more and more widespread. The sooner local studies librarians recognize 
this and turn it to their advantage then the better it will be for them, for the material 
in their care, and for the users. 


THE ‘OLD’ TECHNOLOGY 
Microforms 


Microforms (microfilm, microfiche and aperture cards) have been around in local 
studies departments for many years. Initially seen as an insurance against the loss 
of paper originals, they are becoming more and more the form in which many local 
studies materials are presented to the public, whether they like it or not. Many users, 
and this includes library staff, are not always keen to use microforms. They may find 
them difficult to read, at least for long periods of time and especially with bi-focals, 
or they may just hanker for the feel of paper between their fingers. Given the right 
equipment and the right environment, the reading of microforms should present no 
greater difficulties than the reading of any other printed or manuscript material. 
Libraries, often through no fault of their own, do not always provide these 
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conditions. The best seating and lighting is not always easy to achieve: not all 
libraries’ local studies sections are purpose-designed. The local studies library may 
have more control over the provision of the right equipment. Microfilm readers 
should have a screen large enough to enable a whole page of a newspaper to be 
viewed at one time and should be motorized. Reading equipment should always be 
kept clean and when a microform becomes worn it should, finances permitting, be 
replaced as soon as possible. Since, in this hi-tech age, the great and growing 
demand from the public is for more and more paper the facility to provide print-outs 
from microforms is now as essential as it is to provide photocopies. 

Microfilm is now very much an accepted and commonplace feature of local 
studies libraries. A survey in 1988 showed that nine public libraries in the UK were 
microfilming their entire local studies collections and there can scarcely be a local 
studies library in the country that does not use microforms for something.2 Many 
now carry copies of their parish registers, census returns, and the /nternational 
genealogical index. Some have microfilmed unique archive material or have 
acquired microfilm copies of local material held regionally or nationally. Moray has 
copied local interment registers, poor law rolls and school admission registers, 
whilst Monklands led the way in acquiring copies of its local valuation rolls from 
the Scottish Record Office. This process does depend on the willingness of the 
holding organization to allow copying and its ability to provide such copies, but the 
more that local material is held locally then the more that reduces pressure on such 
bodies like the Scottish Record Office and the General Register Office 

Microfilming has been applied most extensively to newspaper files. Chapman 
and Kenna found that ‘newspapers are the most popular category of material 
selected for microform substitution with 51% of all types of library using microform 
substitutes in place of the original’. It would appear though that there are still many 
newspapers being used in their original paper form. Where these were printed on rag 
paper (generally before about 1850) their future may not be too bleak. Later 
newspapers printed on wood-pulp paper are most at risk, arisk increased many times 
over by usage. Original newspapers should, therefore, never be used if it is at all 
possible to avoid it. The National Library of Scotland has calculated that of 1152 
Scottish newspaper titles, no complete file has survived for over one-third (408) of 
these. In some extreme cases the only record is a tantalizing reference in an old 
history or directory. In 1985 the National Library of Scotland launched an appeal 
for £250 000 to fund the creation of a microfilming unit dedicated to the filming of 
Scottish newspapers. Such appeals would be unnecessary and the formidable cost 
spread if responsibility for microfilming local newspapers were assumed locally. In 
Northern Ireland the Working Party on Resources for Local Studies, a cooperative 
venture between public libraries and the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland, 
has arranged the microfilming of a number of newspapers.4 

Microfiche, being cheap to duplicate, are widely used for indexes like the 
International genealogical index, indexes to parish registers and also for publica- 
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tions like Chadwyck-Healey’s National Inventory of Documentary Sources in the 
United Kingdom, which lists, describes and indexes the contents of archive and 
manuscript collections in a wide range of libraries, record offices, museums and 
other repositories. Many libraries produce copies of their general bookstock 
catalogue on microfiche. Cambridgeshire’s The Cambridgeshire Collection: an 
annotated catalogue of books and articles, pamphlets and periodicals lists local 
history items up to 1983 and appears on microfiche, and Nottinghamshire too makes 
its local studies catalogue available in this way. 

Maps can present more handling problems even than newspapers and some 
libraries, notably Birmingham, Glasgow and Newcastle, have successfully used 
aperture cards to save wear and tear on original maps and to enable readers to make 
cheap copies. Local studies libraries suffer from a similar phenomenon to some of 
the country’s best-known beauty spots, their increased popularity threatening their 
very existence. For this, local studies librarians are largely to blame through their 
energy and commitment to the service they provide. They have also been fortunate 
in having a very distinct and very marketable product to promote. The downside of 
this increased usage is the problem of conservation. It seems inevitable that in not 
sO many years to come the users of local studies libraries will handle original 
materials only in very rare instances. There can be no other way both to preserve the 
record and to benefit from it. 


.Photocopies 


The photocopier (in these days often quite a sophisticated machine) is ubiquitous in 
libraries and with the growing use of microforms, its cousin the reader/printer will 
soon be as common. Some materials, like maps, if still met with in paper guise, may 
well be in the form of photocopies. Newspaper cuttings may also be kept in 
photocopied form as this may produce a more lasting copy than the original. The 
latest reprographic technology allows the copying of tightly bound volumes so that 
in time even the bookstock of the local studies library may not be made up entirely 
of originals. 

All the copying processes available have the same virtues of allowing materials 
to be both preserved and used. Perhaps just as importantly, they allow formerly 
unique research materials to be made available in more than one location simulta- 
neously. This may be material from national institutions made available at county 
or borough level or even further down the line in srnall town and village libraries. 
It is here that those who may have most to bring to and most to gain from local 
history, the old and the young (who are often also those who have the most difficulty 
in travelling) may be encouraged to pursue their local history in their local library 
in their local community. 
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Oral history 


Oral history is, almost by definition, the kind of history which is not written down, 
being largely concerned with everyday domestic life. Local studies libraries have 
taken a significant role in the field of oral history for many years. A survey in 1984 
showed that about 38 per cent of public library systems in the United Kingdom were 
involved in some way with oral history.5 Some local studies departments have acted 
only as collectors of recordings, others have undertaken the recording themselves. 
The recording of local history is, however, very time-consuming. Like newspaper 
indexing it is an activity often carried out in recent years by staff employed under 
the auspices of the Manpower Services Commission. It is an activity that has also 
become the province of bodies such as the North West Sound Archive, which has 
specialized both in the collection of existing sound recordings and in the initiation 
of new recordings to cover gaps in recorded knowledge over a wide area of England 
from Cumbria to the Peak District. Such material is preserved, conserved and then 
indexed to make it more accessible. The archive’s catalogue of recordings is held 
on a mainframe computer at Manchester University from which a microfiche 
edition is issued to subscribers. 

Bradford was one of the earliest public libraries in the country to offereasy access 
to a large oral history collection and some, such as Nottingham, encourage public 
use of their collection of oral history recordings by providing special listening 
facilities in the local studies department. Suffolk began by collecting together oral 
history tapes already in existence.’ When this process indicated gaps in geographi- 
cal and subject coverage, they moved on to make the recordings to fill these gaps. 
Most of the tapes, some 500 or so, have been made available on cassette for public 
borrowing with a printed catalogue in each branch library. A few of the tapes which 
contain sensitive material — outspoken comments about individuals who are still 
alive, for example — are not listed in the catalogue. Others, such as Humberside and 
Wolverhampton, have managed to persuade their local radio stations to deposit 
copies of at least some of their programmes with them. 


Photography and film 


Most local studies libraries collect some or all of the photographic forms (glass 
slides, photographs, transparencies, movie film and video). Many actively encour- 
age local residents to donate or lend photographs which can be copied and returned. 
Some, like Nottingham and Cambridgeshire, have been the fortunate recipients of 
large photographic archives from private collectors. Others, such as Lancashire, 
have gone out and made their own photographic record of their area. 

The filmed record, as with its sound equivalent, has often been dealt with outside 
the public library network. The East Anglian Film Archive, for example, is based 
at the University of East Anglia. The Scottish Film Archive was established by the 
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Scottish Film Council with the aid of the Manpower Services Commission, a much 
maligned bedy which was, nevertheless, an important force in the furtherance of 
local studies in Britain.9 The Scottish Film Archive’s remit, to locate and preserve 
film of relevance to Scotland, has been seen as complementing the work of the 
National Film Archive, but perceives itself as a national archive in its own right. 
Apart from collecting and preserving film, a medium requiring special expertise in 
its treatment, the Scottish Film Archive has also collected cinema memorabilia 
(photographs, furnishings, publicity material and programmes), hardware (cameras 
and projectors), and manuscript and printed material relating to the history of film 
production. The archive has also produced selections from its collection on 
particular themes such as ‘Women and work’ and local area studies. These 
selections were produced on video-cassette which is both cheaper and easier to 
handle than traditional 16 and 35mm film. Regional archives such as these have the 
resources and expertise which may be lacking in local studies libraries and may also 
be more accessible than the centralized national archives of the National Film 
Archive and the National Sound Archive.!9 Moreover, libraries are often able to 
purchase copies of items from them for their local studies collections, subject, of 
course, to any copyright restrictions. This sometimes has the added benefit of 
funding the existence of a viewing copy of a possibly fragile original. 
Few libraries ever followed the example of Llanelli, which set out in the 1950s 
to record significant happenings in its community on 16mm film. It has continued 
. to do this work since, although recently changing from cine film to video tape. The 
recordings it has made are popular viewing with local clubs and societies. With 
video players and televisions commonly found in today’s libraries and video 
cameras and recording equipment widely available for hire quite cheaply, the means 
are there for more libraries to make use of video in local studies. Video can be used, 
forexample, to record special events, vanishing trades and crafts and manufacturing 
processes. It has also been used to give an added dimension to the oral history 
interview. It is perhaps not the best way of recording architecture where the still 
photograph is more effective and, although shooting on video is superficially quite 
easy, producing a professional end-product requires considerable expertise and a 
good deal of time in the editing room. Although it is much cheaper and easier to 
handle than cine film, video does still not give the same picture quality and there are 
uncertainties over its long-term storage. Anyone who has seen how old movie film 
makes a locality come to life in a way that old photographs, for all their many virtues, 
do not, would do their best to go out now and film for tomorrow. The local studies 
library after all is often the only place in the community where such materials can 
be both accessible (which in the hands of private individuals and local societies they 
are not) and secure. 
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THE ‘NEW’ TECHNOLOGY 
Computers 


From the clay tablet through paper to the computer, man has constantly sought to 
increase his ability to store and disseminate data. The invention of paper, the 
moveable-type printing press and the typewriter have all been critical stages in that 
process, inventions of lasting and continuing use. The earliest computers were 
developed in the 1940s. The early machines, first used commercially in the 1950s, 
were large, expensive and unreliable. In the 1960s, when valves were replaced by 
silicon chips, computers became smaller, cheaper and, crucially, more reliable. 
Their sheer number-crunching ability soon made them attractive devices for dealing 
with lending library book issues, but it has only been relatively recently that they 
have begun to be used in the more specialized environment of the local studies 
library. Their use is still far from widespread, but the number of applications in 
operation, or at least experimented with, covers a great variety of tasks, some 
previously done manually and some which could not even have been contemplated 
before. 


Bibliographies 


When much of the published materia! of interest to the local studies library lies 
outside the publishing mainstream then bibliographical control is obviously a 
problem. There are regional and county bibliographies, though current, rather than 
retrospective ones, are thin on the ground and parts of the country remain uncovered. 
Though these ‘local’ bibliographies might well be more cheaply and easily 
produced using computers, the most promising application of the new technology 
in this field took a different direction altogether. In 1983 a project was launched at 
York University to create a national bibliography of local studies material using the 
University’s mainframe computer.!! This database was then to be made available 
either on-line, in hard copy, or in microform with the ability to retrieve information 
on specific geographical and subject areas so that it would be possible to find not 
only all the items on one particular area, say Warwickshire, but also everything on, 
for example, the eighteenth-century linen industry over a much wider area than one 
county. In the event the finance to continue the work was not forthcoming. It was 
a venture full of exciting possibilities. Using guidelines established by the York 
bibliography, two historians at Hull University set up a project to list material on all 
aspects of local studies in main libraries in East Yorkshire. The resulting East 
Yorkshire bibliography was made available to the public on-line in March 1989. 
Access can be made, via a modem, through any computer terminal. The bibliogra- 
phy can be searched by author, by title, or by keyword, with combinations of up to 
three keywords being possible. !2 
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Any bibliography is only as good as its input and the identification of the myriad 
of local minor and ephemeral publications is the main difficulty. One attempt to 
overcome this using the new technology has been made by the Scottish Library 
Association through SCOTLOC, a bibliography which can be bought and used by 
anyone with a microcomputer. It uses dBase II+ software to list on four relational 
databases with seven indexes those often hard-to-find local studies publications 
produced throughout Scotland by libraries, museums, local history societies and the 
like. : 

Another approach is that of the Eighteenth century short title catalogue (ESTC) 
which aims to list on a computer database all material printed in Britain and its 
colonies and all English-language material published elsewhere between 1701 and 
1800.13 It began by cataloguing the 150 000 relevant items in the British Library 
with the later participation of a further 500 libraries worldwide. The catalogue has 
been available for on-line searching through BLAISE since 1982 with the facility 
to provide imprint and keyword searches with their obvious attractions as tools for 
local history research. 


Catalogues 


The spread of computer technology in libraries generally has resulted in more local 
studies collections having computer-based catalogues. One of the earliest was West 
. Sussex which has a separate catalogue of local history items on computer. More 
recently the introduction and spread of PICK -based systems provides opportunities 
for many more local] studies collections to be computer catalogued as part of the 
general bookstock. Moreover, these systems are often able, more or less success- 
fully, to cope with the variety of media which make up the average local studies 
collection. They may also allow a certain degree of indexing, or can be adapted to 
do so. 


Indexes 


It is in the field of indexing that computer technology has perhaps most to offer the 
local studies library. Local history is the people’s history. It is the history of 
everyday events, the routine and the dramatic, and their effect on the lives of 
ordinary men and women. Its study uses popular sources often passed over by 
historians as unreliable, as not quite respectable enough for the study of ‘proper’ 
history. Probably the most important of these sources, the local newspaper, was 
much neglected in the past and only relatively recently has been given due attention 
by local historians and local studies librarians. This is despite the fact that the blatant 
prejudice of a newspaper may be far more reliable than the false objectivity and 
doctored ‘truth’ of many of the official documents so prized by historians. 
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Once local studies librarians became aware of local newspapers and began 
collecting them in earnest, they soon realized that what they were acquiring, as well 
as an invaluable historical document, was at the sarne time a large pile (metaphori- 
cally if not actually) of useless paper. Useless that is until it was indexed. Now, as 
far as the author is aware, noone has yet developed a practical automated way of 
indexing large newspaper files: they have to be read, understood and interpreted. 
Some judgemental selection process is also likely to be involved since few indexers 
are going to index everything. There is a great deal of truth in the often quoted adage 
about a picture being worth a thousand words. Few Victorian and Edwardian local 
newspapers used pictures to any degree; instead they used thousands and thousands 
of words. Indexing them is a very slow and labour-intensive process. At roughly the 
same time that local studies librarians were discovering newspapers, Britain was 
rediscovering mass unemployment and many indexing projects came to life due to 
the existence of the Manpower Services Commission as a body dedicated to finding 
(and funding) work for the unemployed. At first these projects mostly used 5 x3 cards 
on which to store the index entries, but it was only a matter of time before card 
cabinets filled and a more space-efficient method was sought. The only alternative 
means was to use a computer. 

Now the computer is much more than merely an alternative storage method. 
Apart from incidental benefits, such as entries that are never out of order, the 
computer also allows mutli-approach indexing for no more effort that single 
approach. Indeed the systems employed by some newspaper companies, like the 
Wolverhampton Press & Star, are full-text databases which can be accessed by any 
word appearing in any of the filed material. !4 It is necessary only for the enquirer 
to recall one word to be able to find the article sought. Such elaborate systems are, 
however, beyond the reach of most local studies libraries. A few years ago the 
University of Edinburgh began a project to index one of Scotland’s main daily 
newspapers, the Scotsman.!5 That project used microcomputers with specially 
written software and staff employed under the Manpower Services Commission’s 
Community Programme. The index was produced month by month in printed form. 
The project had to overcome the difficulties of being obliged sometimes to use 
unsuitable staff and the problems of funding and continuity associated with MSC 
programmes, which, to be fair, were never designed to support long-term projects. 
There were also the normal teething troubles that often go hand in hand with new 
software. 

A small authority in the north of Scotland with a number of weekly titles to index 
chose a rather different route. Although using software developed in-house and 
MSC staff, Moray District’s “Libindx’ is accessible on-line only, allowing new 
references to be added, where appropriate, to existing entries. !© Although the bulk 
of the entries result from newspaper indexing, ‘Libindx’ is also designed to deal with 
books, photographs, maps and documents. Its role is as a one-step guide to the 
sources available on a particular topic. There is no reason why the location of these 
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sources need be confined to Moray and ‘Libindx’ does carry some entries for 
material on Moray subjects which is located outside the district. 

‘Libindx’ has three sections, one of which deals with people, another with places, 
and a third with subjects which cannot be accommodated under the first two. The 
first two sections account for a large percentage of the entries. In the case of people 
‘Libindx’ will retrieve via a variety of routes (Figure 7.1). It has the ability to recall 
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Figure 7.1 


NAME ENQU!RY Please note any references you wish to see in more detail 


Reference 9 NMOO 1958 
Surname 3 MCDONALD MACDONALD 
Christian name Q JAMES RAMSAY 
Occupation i PRIME MINISTER 
Date of Birth : OCT 1866 
Parents’ Names H JOHN MACDONALD PLOUGHMAN ANNE RAMSAY HOUSEKEEPER 
Spouse's Name : MARGARET ETHEL GLADSTONE 
Date of Marriage : NOV 1896 
Date of Death 2 NOV 1937 
Age 2 71 
Headstone Ref : $126a 
Place of Death S ABOARD THE LINER "REINA del PACIFICO" 
Figure 7.2 
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variant spellings of surnames and forenames and can recall dates by year, decade or 
century. There are two levels of response to an inquiry. The first provides brief 
details only but sufficient to answer enquiries of the ‘When was Ramsay Macdonald 
born?’ variety (Figure 7.2). The second level gives much more detailed information, 
especially on the range of sources available. Figure 7.3 shows the second-level 
response to an enquiry for information on Ramsay Macdonald. It lists books about, 
and by, Macdonald, available in the local studies collection together with their class 
number, and then goes on to list references to the subject in local newspapers such 
as the Banffshire advertiser (BA) and Elgin courant (COURANT). In time it will 
also include photographs of Macdonald in the local studies illustrations collection 
and may even carry information on Ramsay Macdonald material kept in the local 
museum at Lossiemouth, his birthplace, where they have a reconstruction of his 
study and other memorabilia. In the case of places (Figure 7.4), “‘Libindx’ will recall 
by house number, by name of house or building, by town and by parish. ‘Name of 
house or building’ embraces such things as schools, banks, churches, industrial 
premises and even field names. Information on a particular church or school can be 
recalled, or information on all churches or schools, for example. ‘Location’ covers 
such items as farms and railway lines and geographical features like rivers. Again 
the information appears on two levels. Figure 7.5 shows the detailed response to an 
enquiry for information on a local distillery that was closed down and since turned 
into a museum. 

‘Libindx’ is an attempt at a one-step retrieval system, designed to be operated 
directly by the user.!7 In this way it aims, in the long term, to provide with few staff 
a level of service that would otherwise be possible only with many. Users of 
‘Libindx’ have, almost without exception, been particularly impressed by the way 
in which it brings together a range of references on a specific subject. It has, for 
example, been of especial value with school projects. Some users have found 
difficulty in operating the programme and its ‘user-friendliness’ will have to be 
improved, although there are users who seem unable to either read or follow even 
quite simple on-screen instructions. Although ‘Libindx’ is primarily an indexing 
system to direct enquirers to the sources of information, the information stored is in 
many cases sufficient to answer queries without references to the sources them- 
selves. It is also the case, particularly in regard to personal names, that users of the 
system have been able to supply information, unavailable in any published form, 
which has increased the usefulness of the database to subsequent enquirers. In this 
respect “Libindx’ is more than just an index; it is a valuable source of local history 
information in its own right. 

Another library in the north of Scotland, Aberdeen, has recently begun the 
indexing of its file of local newspaper cuttings using a microcomputer and, 
interestingly, an image scanner to input data, leaving staff to add the subject 
headings. 
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Generally speaking, the direct indexing of newspapers on to computer, and on- 
line public access to the resulting database, are very rarely employed. Even though 
the growth in the numbers of newspaper indexes being produced has been very 
heartening, it is less encouraging to note that most of them are still being produced 
manually. In North America the use of microcomputers for local studies indexing 
and, in particular, newspaper indexing seems to be more advanced. Using typically 
an IBM PC and commercially available software, such as Ashton-Tate’s dBase, 
several libraries have undertaken newspaper indexing projects. Now that it is 
possible to buy micros with almost unlimited capacity, this approach has the 
advantages of affordability and a certain degree of standardization, since all IBM 
PCs and compatibles use the same operating system. Using software such as dBase, 
which has thousands of users throughout the world, brings the advantages of a vast 
body of experience and documentation on applications and problems. 

Some librarians, baffled by the speed of change in the computer world, may hold 
back from venturing into the new technology until the ‘right’ moment. There is no 
‘right’ (or ‘wrong’) moment. The more widespread use of computerized catalogu- 
ing and issue systems in libraries generally can often provide opportunities for local 
studies departments to at least dip a toe into the computer pool. In Shropshire a 
computer link from the county council’s mainframe to the lending library was used 
by the local studies department as the vehicle to carry an index to about 20 000 
documents dating from the twelfth to twentieth centuries. !8 This index, using STAIRS 
software, provides retrieval by type of document (e.g. probate, sale catalogue, guild 
etc.), by place, personal name, occupation, type of property (e.g. windmill), and the 
subject of the document. The same authority has also transcribed on to computer the 
1881 census for Shropshire, a project which attracted the interest of the Public 
Record Office.!9 Using STAIRS it will be possible to search this census database 
by, for example, name, occupation and address. 

For many local studies uses, especially the smaller indexing projects, the 
microcomputer is more suitable than the much more expensive mini and mainframe 
machines. In fact some of the most important advances in computer technology in 
the recent past have seen the speed and capacity of microcomputers increase to 
levels only previously attained by mainframes. Quite early on the micro was 
recognized as being within the financial and technical capabilities of local studies 
departments in a way that the mainframe was not. The micro was also seen as 
providing a gentle introduction to the mysteries of the computer world for library 
staff and also a means whereby non-librarians, such as those employed on MSC 
schemes, could tackle the indexing of local studies material. When Kent came to 
index their collection of local illustrations their decision to use a micro was clearly 
influenced by these factors almost as muchas by considerations of improved storage 
and retrieval. The Kent project, which began by indexing the illustrations collection 
at the county library headquarters and was then extended to the illustrations 
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Reference No. 
Surname 
Christian name 
Occupation 
Biograph Details 
Date of Birth 
Parents’s Names 
Spouse's Name 
Date of Marriage 
Marriage Narrative 
Date of Death 
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Headstone Ref 
Place of Deat) 
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NMO0 1958 

MCDONALD MACDONALD 

JAMES RAMSAY 

PRIME MINISTER 

CHRISTENED JAMES MACDONALD RAMSAY LEADER OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 

OCT 1866 

JOHN MACDONALD PLOUGHMAN ANNE RAMSAY HOUSEKEEPER 
MARGARET ETHEL GLADSTONE 

NOV 1896 

PARENTS OF ISHBEL & MALCOLM & SHEILA MACDONALD 
NOV 1937 

71 

$126a 

ABOARD THE LINER "REINA de! PACIFICO" 


"Women in the printing trades: a sociological study" by 

J Ramsay MacDonald - 331.4 ¢L MCD) 

"Socialism and society” by J Ramsay MacDonald - 335 (lL MCD) 
"The Socialist movement" by JU Ramsay MacDonald - 320.531 
CL MCD) 

"Syndicalism a critical examination" by J Ramsay MacDonald 
- 335.682 ¢L MCD) 

"National defence a study in militarism" by J Ramsay 
MacDonald - 335.45 ¢(L MCD) 

"Parliament and revolution" by J Ramsay MacDonald - 328.41 
(L MCD) 

“A policy for the Labour Party" by J Ramsay MacDonald - 
329.941 ¢L MCD) 

“Socialism: critical and constructive" by J Ramsay 
MacDonald - 335 (tL MCD) 

"The social unrest its cause and solution" by J Ramsay 
MacDonald - 331 ¢L MCD) 

"The Right Honourable James Ramsay MacDonald MP" by Herbert 
Tracey - LB MAC 

“The man of tomorrow J Ramsay MacDonald" by !conocilast - 
LB MACDON 

"J Ramsay MacDonald (1923-1925)" by Iconoclast - LB MCD 
"James Ramsay MacDonald Labour's man of destiny" by 

H Hessel! Tiltman - LB MACDON 

"J Ramsay MacDonald" by Mary Agnes Hamilton - LB MAC 
“Wanderings and excursions" by J Ramsay MacDonald - 910.4 
CL MCD) 

“American speeches" by J Ramsay MacDonald - 320 (L MCD) 
biography in "The Scottish Socialists a gallery of 
contemporary portraits" - LB MCD 

“The government and the opposition" by J Ramsay MacDonald 
from “The news-letter the national labour fortnightly" 

17? Sep 1932 

biography in "Reynolds extra no. 2" - LB MCD 

"At home and abroad essays by the Right Honourable J Ramsay 
MacDonald" - 910.4 (L MCD) 

"The tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald" by L Macneil! Weir - 

LB MCD 

"The life of James Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1919)" by Lord 
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Moray District Council - Dept. of Libraries PNPUBLIC 
Which of the following do you know ? 


House No or Name of Building,Distillery,Park,Object,etc. 
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Figure 7.4 


collections in other Kent libraries, used Apricot microcomputers and INMAGIC 
software.20 INMAGIC was found to be very flexible and easy touse, with the ability 
to create up to 75 fields all of which could be fully indexed. In the event, Kent found 
26 fields were sufficient, rarely using even half of these for any one illustration. The 
26 fields include type of illustration, for example, whether print or photograph, 
whether coloured or monochrome, name of photographer or artist, the publisher, 
owner, date, name of the town or village, specific locality or street, name of the 
building and type of building. Other fields covered the kinds of activities shown, any 
special event recorded, the names of groups or individuals and the subject of the 
illustration. The flexibility of the software enables searches to be as broad or as 
narrow as required. As anexample, it is possible to locate every illustration of every 
pier in Kent, or illustrations of Kentish piers at a particular period of time, or 
illustrations of a particular pier, or of pier-related activities such as pier entertain- 
ments. The same Apricot and INMAGIC combination was also used to index the 
collection of Dicken’s books, illustrations and printed ephemera held at Rochester 
Library.21 

South Glamorgan County Library has also indexed a collection of local illustra- 
tions.22 Rather differently from Kent they used the cataloguing module of McDonnell 
Douglas’s URICA library system, which is mini or mainframe based. Although this 
module was designed for the cataloguing of monographs, South Glamorgan adapted 
it to both catalogue and index their illustrations with access by place, subject and 
date. As more libraries introduce PICK-based systems like URICA, so the oppor- 
tunities will arise for local studies departments to use them for this kind of work. It 
is perhaps a little surprising that the manufacturers of these systems have yet to come 
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Geographical Place Enquiry Print at 16:18:52 17 NOV 1989 Page No. 1 
Reference No. ; PNO004436 
House Name : DALLAS DHU DISTILLERY 
Location : MANACHIE FARM 
Parish 4 FORRES 
Misc Refs : 1898 plans of distillery and piping DGV P59/1-7 
1898 plan of duty free warehouse DGV P59/8 
1898 plan of headwater and distributing DOGV P59/9 
tanks 
1898 plans of pneumatic maltings DOGV P58/1-3 
1900 specification for duty free warehouse DGV A432/13 
News : FG contractors for erection of workmen's 14 SEP 1898 P3/5 
houses 
FG connection to Forres sewerage system 12 APR 1899 P3/3 
FG erection of warehouse 24 APR 1901 P2/1 
COURANT re-opening of distillery 08 JAN 1937 P6/4 
COURANT destruction of still house by fire 14 APR 1939 P8/3 
NS closure 19 FEB 1983 PiSri= 10 
FG closure 23 FEBRI9SS Pil72-3s 
NS visit by MP ZO REB 1983) Pa 277 
FG illustration re tourist centre 18 JUN 1986 P1/5-8 
NS whisky museum 23 JAN 1987 P18/3-6 
NS whisky museum 30 JAN 1987 P20/6-8 
FG whisky museum 09 SEP 1987 P5/3-5 
FG whisky museum 16 SEP 1967 P1/6-10 
FG whisky museum 14 OCT 1987 P8/8-10 
FG whisky museum 02 DECMISBZPAyaA=3 
NS opening for visitors 09 OCT 1987 P15/6-8 
FG ilfustration of interior 20 APR 1988 P5/2-7 
reconstruction 
FG official opening of Scotland's 1st 25 MAY 1988 P6/9-10 
distilling museum 
FG official opening 08 JUN 1988 P4/4-10 
BU report of opening & advertisement 15 JUN 1988 P7/1-10 
FG nearly 10,000 visitors 1G }OGh 1968 (P37 1-2 
FG nearly 10,000 visitors 27 SEP 1989 "P47 10 


Figure 7.5 


up with a package designed specifically for local studies use. Since these systems 
represent a large financial investment for libraries, it makes economic sense to use 
them for as many purposes as possible. Moreover, it can only be to the benefit of 
local studies departments for their materials to appear alongside the other library 
reference and lending stocks on library VDUs, especially where these are available 
for public use through OPAC (on line public access) programmes. 
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These systems can also be used to catalogue and index map collections (thus 
reducing the handling of sometimes fragile, and nearly always awkward map 
sheets), and to enable users to select the most appropriate map for their needs 
without having physically to look through them. This was the main purpose behind 
a project at the John Rylands University of Manchester Library to compile a 
comprehensive database of all the maps available at the University and all the 
known maps of the Greater Manchester area.23 A future possibility is making these 
maps available to the public on screen using the latest ‘graphic searching’ tech- 
niques. The potential of the new technology in the exploitation of newspaper and 
illustrations collections is at least being explored. 


Videotex 


Videotex, or viewdata, are terms used to describe computer-based information 
systems that organize and display text and graphics in the form of anelectronic book. 
The most widespread system of this kind in Britain, and one copied by many others 
both here and on the continent, is Prestel. This makes itrelatively easy to access from 
wherever an enquirer might be in the country. It is also possible for libraries to input 
information into the Prestel computers and thus make it available to the public at 
large. In 1981 the Department of Library and Information Studies at the Queen’s 
University of Belfast and the library services of the five Education and Library 
Boards in Northern Ireland came together to form a small Prestel input cooperative, 
as an experiment to determine whether it was possible for public libraries to use 
Prestel as a means of making their users aware of the range of services, suchas local 
studies, that they had to offer.24 However, it was found that Prestel had a number 
of critical disadvantages for this kind of work. The very limited amount of 
information that it can hold and display on each frame not only created severe 
difficulties in fitting the message to the medium but also meant that a large number 
of frames needed to be rented to present anything other thana very superficial glance 
at the range of local studies materials that were available. The librarians involved 
came to the conclusion that it would be far more effective to publish the information 
in a printed leaflet and distribute it to potential users. 

In 1984 the London Borough of Hackney, as part of a general policy to improve 
the information available on its services, introduced the ‘Hackney Bulletin’, a 
‘private Prestel’.25 The archives department there, which includes the local studies 
library, was allocated more than 10 000 pages with each page having up to 26 
frames. In spite of the very restricted frame size, this was more than enough capacity 
to store basic information on the department from its opening hours and general 
rules to information on its holdings, publications and events, as well as specialized 
information for particular categories of users, suchas teachers and family historians. 
However, in the three years that this information was displayed, only three people 
came into the department as a result of seeing it, despite the fact that there were 
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access terminals in all libraries, information bureaux and sports centres in the 
borough. In the light of this response it was not considered worthwhile continuing 
to add data and the experiment must be judged a failure. Some of the information 
has been recast in leaflet form. 

It seems that viewdata systems like Prestel are, in their present form at least, best 
suited to carry information that is brief— addresses, details of events, and so on—and 
constantly changing, but that it is not suitable for large amounts of relatively static 
text. 


Other computer applications 


The use of computer technology in local studies has taken many varied forms in 
recent years. The Strathclyde Business School’s Department of Information Sci- 
ence has embarked on the creation of a database on Glasgow, including local history 
information, using Mackintosh micros and HYPERCARD software.26 Just a few 
miles down the Clyde, a local information database on Greenock, which again 
includes local history information, has been set up in the central library there v.ith 
the help of local schools.27 It uses IBM PCs. CHIPS (Cheshire Information Provid- 
ers), a community information database, includes selected records of the library’s 
local studies stock enhanced with descriptors and key words.28 Ituses STAIRS which 
has the virtue of allowing retrieval by practically any word in the text of a record. 
In Cambridge the local studies library has access to the county’s mainframe 
database making available the county council minutes and reports, the complete 
listed buildings record for the county and the current input into the county record 
office. On a completely different tack, a lecturer at Glasgow College of Technology 
has used a micro and dBase II software to set up a database of information on 
Scottish library history.29 CIRIS (Computerized Information Retrieval in Schools) 
uses micros to catalogue school library resources, including local studies material, 
in the Grampian Region with access provided via keywords.29 With the arrival of 
Standard Grade History, local studies is set to take an increasingly important role 
in schools and much of this burden will fall on local studies librarians. With this 
partly in mind one library school student developed ‘Census’.3! Using a sample of 
the 1881 census of Aberdeen, the purpose of this program was to enable school 
pupils to create their own database ‘exploiting the wealth of information contained 
in historical documents’. ‘Census’ illustrates the potential use of the computer in 
opening up the large quantities of data often to be found in primary sources. The 
censuses, which have in fact been machine-sorted since 1911, are an obvious subject 
for computer analysis.32 H.J. Dyos designed one of the first computer studies to deal 
with census information back in the 1950s. Unfortunately his punched cards cannot 
be read by modern equipment. A major project at the University of Edinburgh has 
involved the development of a machine-readable transcript of a one in 50 sample 
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from the enumerators’ books of the 1851 census for the whole country (about 
400 000 individuals).33 With the ability to retrieve by occupation or surname this 
project is clearly an important research tool. Data from the project, held on 
Edinburgh University’s mainframe, has been downloaded on to floppy discs for use 
in the teaching of history in schools in Strathclyde allowing pupils to examine and 
analyse census data for their own localities. 

That other well used primary source of local history information, the parish 
register, has also received the computer treatment. One project set out to transcribe 
and computerize the parish registers of Cheshire.34 Entries from the registers were 
first transcribed by volunteers working at home and then input on to computer. The 
long-term aim of the project was to move on from Cheshire to index the registers 
of the whole country, with the possibility of providing this index on-line, but this 
will clearly take many years. Computers have also been used, by the Leeds 
University Survey of English Dialects, to analyse the large amounts of data involved 
in establishing dialect patterns.35 


Interactive video 


Those systems where the viewer is able to control a video programme using a 
computer are known as interactive video. The most notable example of this to date 
in local studies is the BBC’s Domesday Project devised to mark the 900th 
anniversary of the original Domesday survey.36 The results of the project were 
issued on two videodiscs controlled through software written for the BBC Master 
series microcomputer. Probably of most interest to workers in local studies was the 
map-based community disc, input to which came from schools, local groups and 
even individuals. [t includes text, maps and pictures on local communities through- 
out Britain, although coverage overall is patchy. The other disc, the national disc, 
presents a more Official view of Britain in the 1980s and includes census informa- 
tion, the General Household Survey and other sources of national information. 
Keyword searches can be undertaken in the text, and data can be overlaid on base 
maps and reformatted in a variety of ways by the user. Although aimed at a wide 
range of educational, library and business users, its large school input and use of the 
BBC Master micro (an established educational favourite) has resulted in the 
Domesday discs having probably made more impact in the schoolroom than 
anywhere else. 

CD-ROM (compact disc read-only memory), which can hold video, audio, data 
and text on a single disc, is becoming more and more widely used as the publication 
medium for such works as encyclopaedias, dictionaries, training manuals and 
bibliographies. A variation on CD-ROM is CD-I, the ‘I’ standing for ‘interactive’. 
Like interactive video this allows access via computer software to any part of the 
disc by means of menus and questions. CD-I is more flexible and less costly than 
videodisc and compact discs too are cheaper to make, smaller and easier to handle 
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than videodiscs. The writer is not aware of any applications of CD-ROM or CD-I 
to local studies in the United Kingdom. In the USA the Library of Congress is 
developing its American Memory programme, which will transfer material on 
American history and culture from its collections on to video and compact disc. 37 
The technology used will encourage the downloading of material from the discs on 
to word processors and desk top publishing systems for reformatting by researchers, 
teachers and others. Part of this programme, called American places and people, will 
be the republishing of out-of-print works of local history. 


Desk top publishing 


Local studies librarians have been quicker than most in recognizing the value of 
publications as a means of increasing public awareness of their services and, just as 
importantly, as a way of encouraging and making more widely available valuable 
research into local history. The growth of library publishing over the last decade or 
so has been almost entirely identified with the publication of local studies material. 
With this kind of track record it is perhaps a little surprising that the technology of 
desk top publishing (DTP) has yet to be widely used by local studies librarians. This 
may be because the costs of such systems, although much lower than previously, are 
still generally too high to be contemplated by other than a complete library system 
or local authority. It may also be the case that DTP requires operators with graphics 
and layout skills to produce quality work, and few local studies librarians have the 
time to devote to acquiring such skills. Although in the future more and more library 
publications will be produced using such systems, these will be operated, not by 
librarians, but by printers and graphics designers even if in some authorities these 
are on the staff of the libraries’ department. Surrey County Library have acquired 
a DTP system to use for the production of reports, booklists, promotional leaflets 
and local history publications.38 Others will no doubt follow if they have not done 
so already. 


CHANGE AND CHALLENGES 


Libraries are not only in the business of managing information but also of 
communicating that information to their users. The development of laser light by 
Theodor Maiman in 1960 led to the growth of fibre optics, a technology so powerful! 
that a 1cm thick cable made up of 100 fibres would allow half the people in the world 
to talk simultaneously with the other half.39 Fibre optics are employed in digital 
communications systems to carry vast amounts of data, at the rate of several hundred 
million bits per second, at low cost. In such systems all information, voice, image, 
text and data is sent in the same form and can be manipulated by computer. One of 
the most striking features of the ‘new technology’ is the way in which previously 
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distinct strands — computing, audio, video, printing and publishing and communi- 
cations —are converging. One result of this could be to make local studies more truly 
‘local’, so that the history of a community could be researched in that community 
without the need for lengthy and expensive journeys to county town or capital city. 

As with many things in the public library world, developments using new 
technology have been largely piecemeal, the result of local, sometimes individual, 
initiatives and opportunities. The technology is complex and constantly changing. 
Few have the time or the ability to fully understand it. Through its publications and 
seminars the Local Studies Group of the Library Association is the most important 
medium for the dissemination of ideas and experience in the use of the new 
technology in local studies. It is through talking to each other that the best progress 
and the fewest mistakes will be made. At the same time it is often only through 
making mistakes that progress is made at all. The one thing local studies librarians 
must not be is — afraid. 
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Preservation and conservation 


Thea Randall 


The preservation, conservation and restoration of library materials has been a 
necessary preoccupation for those disseminating and storing information since 
that practice began. ! 

Frederick Ratcliffe 


Local studies collections are particularly diverse in their format, encompassing 
photographs, maps, newspapers, prints, pamphlets, printed books and sometimes 
archives. By their nature these collections include material which, if not technically 
unique, may be irreplaceable for the local community and, as such, forms part of the 
national heritage. Their preservation should therefore be seen in this context. 

The terms restoration, conservation and preservation are often used loosely and 
interchangeably but, although they are all elements in the same process, they each 
have very different meanings. ‘Restoration’ is the technical process of attempting 
to bring back an item to its original appearance as closely as possible. ‘Conserva- 
tion’ represents remedial treatments and practices carried out to prevent further 
deterioration to library materials. ‘Preservation’ isa much more all-embracing term 
including all the steps taken in the process of preserving, not just the physical item 
itself, but also its intellectual content. Preservation represents a total preventive 
policy. 


HISTORICAL AND INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES 
Allow me to call the attention of your readers to the present state of that wretched 


compound called Paper. Every printer will corroborate my testimony ... our 
beautiful Religion, our Literature, our Science are all threatened. 2 
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The problem of preserving library materials has a long history. The above words, 
written by John Murray in 1823, were prompted by developments in paper-making 
techniques in the late eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, which 
came in response to arising demand for the printed word. The need to keep pace with 
this demand ensured that quality in materials and production was sacrificed upon the 
twin altars of cheapness and speed. 

Until the later eighteenth century, paper was produced from good quality rags but 
by then demand was outstripping available supply. Scheele’s discovery of chlorine 
bleach in 1774 was a bonus for paper manufacturers, enabling them to use 
discoloured rags for paper. Unfortunately, however, residual traces of the bleach 
used to whiten rags resulted in a weaker paper, since the bleach precipitated the 
chemical breakdown of the fibres. Foudrinier’s continuous paper-making machine, 
developed during the first decade of the nineteenth century, produced a paper 
comprised of shorter fibres which was intrinsically weaker. Further, the wide use of 
alum combined with rosin as a cheaper size produced a deadly chemical combina- 
tion whose by-product was sulphuric acid. Book-binding techniques too reflected 
the need to keep pace with demand, leading to the adoption of cheaper, cloth case- 
bindings and, by the end of the century, to the inaptly named perfect binding.3 

However, it was the development in the production of wood pulp paper from 
1840 onwards which hammered the final nail into the coffin of the nineteenth 
century book. Groundwood pulp produced the poorest quality paper since it 
contained the shortest fibres and retained all the pulp’s chemical impurities. ‘The 
addition of wood pulp in some proportion in almost all post-1866 papers has 
produced a legacy of seriously deteriorated paper artifacts dating from this period.’4 

Librarians of the later nineteenth century in both Britain and America were not 
unaware of the deterioration in their then modern papers. In 1897, the Library 
Association was told by the librarian of Leeds Library ‘that many of the books on 
our shelves will not outlast the present generation of readers’. The Librarian of 
Congress issued a similar warning in his annual report in the same year.> In both 
countries, however, interest in library preservation was sporadic during the first half 
of this century and following the Second World War, British librarians developed 
interests in other directions. The design of new libraries and the application of 
information technology, forexample, seemingly had greater relevance for the future 
than traditional custodial concern. This was reflected in the dropping of preserva- 
tion-related subjects from library school curricula. It was left to the newly devel- 
oping archive profession to foster research into conservation techniques and to 
encourage the training of conservators. In America on the other hand, increasing 
awareness of and alarm about the scale of the brittle book problem encouraged 
research during the 1950s and 1960s into paper deterioration and durability, under 
the auspices of the American Library Association and Association of Research 
Libraries.6 
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Disasters highlight deficiencies and problems, and the irony is that, after the 
immediate tragedy, much good may come of them. In November 1966, the River 
Arno burst its banks, flooding the basement and ground floors of the Uffizi Gallery 
in Florence and demonstrating, with cruel clarity, the effects of water and mud 
damage on thousands of early printed books. ‘The Florence floods stand in the 
annals of librarianship as symbols of conservation achievement and conservation 
failure.’? While the immediate practical consequences included on-the-spot devel- 
opment of new salvage techniques to deal with the huge problem, the long-term 
effect was the heightening of preservation awareness on an international scale. 
American responses were immediate. The Library of Congress established its 
Preservation Office in the late 1960s to which much research is owed.® In Britain, 
while there was more immediate response within the archive profession, library 
reactions were slower. Indeed conservation made no immediate return to library 
school curricula and little attention was paid to disaster control planning until the 
1980s. In the major library planning reports of this period, the theme of conservation 
made virtually no appearance and the activities of the Library Association were 
concentrated largely on other matters.? 

Progress continued in the USA and Canada, however, where the later 1970s 
witnessed developments in micropreservation, disaster control planning and mass 
deacidification.!9 Further stimulus also came from the International Federation of 
Library Associations and Institutes (IFLA) which issued its first statement of 
principles for the preservation and conservation of library materials in 1979.1* The 
following year, the Cambridge Conservation Conference requested the National 
Library of Canada to undertake a survey of the conservation role of national libraries 
in Western Europe and North America. The findings, produced in 1982, concluded 
that “the average country’ had no national preservation policy nor active preserva- 
tion programme. Certainly this was also true of Australia, where a series of seminars 
in 1982 revealed that library preservation programmes were ‘not well advanced’. 
The Canadian survey had found the British Library to be ahead of the ‘average’ 
national library in most aspects of conservation and a further indication of eventual, 
growing British interest was the establishment of the Library Association’s sub- 
committee on preservation and conservation in 1982.12 

Probably the most important single action towards the growth of awareness in 
this country however was the British Library sponsorship of a study into the state 
of conservation in British libraries, under the direction of Dr Frederick Ratcliffe, 
librarian at the University of Cambridge. Published in 1984, the Ratcliffe Report 
and its appendices are essential reading for a clear understanding of the scale of the 
problem. The project brief was to assess conservation needs, policies, provision and 
training in British libraries and to make recommendations for the future. On the 
credit side, Ratcliffe found a recognition of the need for preservation policies; on the 
debit side, a woeful lack of any coordinated national preservation planning or policy 
in the majority of libraries. The report’s recommendations were on two levels. On 
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an individual basis, libraries should survey their conservation needs and review 
existing procedures, encourage the formation of a conservation policy and budget 
for it accordingly and develop disaster control planning. At a cooperative level, the 
recommendations included the establishment of a national focus for preservation 
issues, the development of guidelines for staff, the restoration of the subject to 
library school curricula and the promotion of cooperation and coordination between 
the custodial professions. 

In the climate fostered by the Ratcliffe Report, the Library Association devoted 
its annual conference in 1986 to the whole spectrum of preservation matters. 
‘Preserving the word: past imperfect, future imperative’ was described as ‘a 
watershed, where the talking stopped and the action began’.!3 In the same year, an 
international conference held in Vienna focused attention particularly on the 
problems of acidic paper while, in addition, the revised and expanded version of the 
IFLA principles was published. In 1986 too, a survey was being undertaken jointly 
by IFLA and the International Committee on Archives (ICA) on the state of the 
world’s patrimony. Its report, published in 1987, presents a broad picture of the 
world situation in this area, identifies priorities and formulates specific recommen- 
dations. 14 


RESPONSES TO THE PRESERVATION ISSUE 
National Preservation Office 


The Ratcliffe Report had defined a clear need for a national focus for library 
preservation issues. In 1984 it was agreed to establish the National Preservation 
Office, funded by the British Library, as a response and also to provide a central 
advisory and information office on preservation matters. To do this, the office holds 
a database of suppliers, conservators, subject area references and training facilities. 
In order to increase awareness in preservation issues, a range of promotional 
literature, covering such subjects as the handling and care of collections, substitu- 
tion and disaster control planning, is available. Library conservation news, a 
quarterly newsletter, provides a vehicle for short articles, news items, book reviews 
and useful references. One-day seminars are organized and, in addition, the annual 
seminars, run since 1986, bring librarians and archivists together in a forum for the 
exchange of information and ideas ona wide range of shared preservation problems. 

The National Preservation Office has a wider role however: to initiate and sustain 
debate on issues at a national ievel and to encourage national, regional and local 
cooperation. In fulfilling this role, the National Preservation Officer works closely 
with the National Preservation Advisory Committee, composed of senior librarians 
and archivists and representatives from bodies such as the Library and Information 
Services Council and the Standing Conference of National and University Libraries. 
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The committee itself is advised by a panel of conservators on technical matters and 
by an education panel on training matters. In its fostering of national cooperation, 
the National Preservation Office has recently undertaken the administration of the 
Mellon Foundation grant, made in the autumn of 1988 to British national and 
research libraries, for large microfilming projects. !5 


Local Studies Group of the Library Association: guidelines 


In 1985 the Local Studies Group of the Library Association appointed a working 
party to formulate guidelines for the collection and care of focal studies collections 
in libraries. These have been drawn up with public libraries in mind but they have 
abroad application for such collections in other types of libraries. By addressing the 
problems created by the care of local studies materials and in offering general 
principles for their conservation, the guidelines provide a welcome recognition of 
the need to establish minimum standards. Further they will give local studies 
librarians a firmer base from which to try to encourage awareness in conservation 
matters and to press for the development of a preservation policy. !® 


The national libraries 


Responses to preservation issues in Scotland, Wales and Ireland have been led by 
the respective national libraries and by the Committee on Library Co-operation in 
Ireland. The National Library of Scotland’s outstanding contribution has been to 
take the initiative in the area of disaster control planning, developing a model widely 
used throughout United Kingdom libraries and repositories. In Ireland the emphasis 
has been on developing mutual cooperation, and an education programme by means 
of seminars and workshops has been organized by regional coordinators. !7 

Since 1984 the National Library of Wales has endeavoured to view preservation 
within a national context and to give a lead to Welsh institutions who share these 
problems. Ata series of national conferences at Gregynog, librarians, archivists and 
museum curators have tried to formulate responses to mutual problems. The 
response to disaster control planning, given impetus by the fire at Newtown Public 
Library, was to set up a working party in 1985 to encourage the formulation of plans, 
both for individual institutions and on a regional basis. In 1987, LISC (Wales) 
established a working party on preservation and conservation. Its terms of reference 
include the coordination of activities to preserve the Welsh written heritage. As part 
of the means of achieving this, a systematic survey of special collections was 
recommended. The response to a questionnaire, circulated in 1988, revealed a 
wealth of material in Welsh repositories worthy of preservation. The next stage, a 
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sample conservation survey, will help to establish priorities and ensure that any 
available funding is used to best advantage. !8 


Local initiatives 


Préservation initiatives at a local level have been varied. The Lancashire Library’s 
Standards of provision for local studies: report and policy statement, issued in 1981 
as the outcome of a working party, included an appendix on the storage and care of 
local studies materials.!9 Emphasizing the steps which can be taken in less than ideal 
circumstances, it is a practical and sensible approach to the preservation problems 
posed by varying formats in the local studies collection. 

The large city libraries have responded to their preservation problems on an 
individual basis, at Sheffield City Libraries for example by the appointment of an 
archive conservator in 1983. That post has encompassed the wider role of develop- 
ing ‘preservation consciousness’ within the library as a whole.29 In counties where 
the library and archive services are under the same umbrella department, as in 
Staffordshire, the emphasis is often upon the development of close, informal links 
between the two which can give rise to joint preservation projects such as staff 
training. In Clwyd both the library and archive services have cooperated in the area 
of disaster contro! planning. 


THE PRESERVATION PROBLEM 
Causes of damage and deterioration in library materials 


Library materials contain the seeds of their own destruction. Most are composed of 
organic matter: paper, glue, leather and cloth for example, which will decay unless 
they are treated with care. Other media such as photographs, microform and video 
recordings are even more vulnerable, having a shorter life expectancy than paper. 
An awareness of the internal and external factors which contribute to physical 
deterioration and damage is important. These problems are caused first by the 
inherent properties of the materials themselves, arising from their composition and 
manufacture. Second, external factors, such as environmental conditions, light, 
careless handling, infestation and mould, will also affect materials adversely. These 
factors are complex and interrelated and the action of any one of them may lead to 
the reaction of another. 


Environmental factors 


All library materials require stable atmospheric conditions of humidity and tem- 
perature if they are to retain their physical appearance and strength. Since most 
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materials are hygroscopic, humidity is particularly important. This is usually 
expressed as relative humidity, defined as the ratio of the amount of moisture vapour 
in any given volume of air to the amount of moisture needed to saturate the same 
volume of air at the same temperature. Moisture acts both as a physical and as a 
chemical agent. Too dry an atmosphere means that items become brittle as paper, 
glue and starch become dessicated. Excessive relative humidity, i.e. over 68 per 
cent, may cause physical distortion as moisture is absorbed. Under certain condi- 
tions, it will also encourage the development of mould. Excessive heat will also 
cause brittleness and will facilitate other chemical reactions. A cold atmosphere 
does not generally have a deleterious effect but when the temperature drops, relative 
humidity rises.2! Closely connected with the problem of relative humidity is air 
circulation. Insufficient circulation of air will lead to the formation of air pockets, 
posing the risk of a build-up of local relative humidity above 68 per cent. 

Prolonged exposure to light will also cause embrittlement in paper.22 It is ne- 
cessary to be aware of this danger if items are stored in areas with windows or 
skylights or when materials are on exhibition. 

Atmospheric pollution poses a further threat. Sulphur dioxide is one of the main 
culprits. The gas itself is not harmful. However, traces of metal impurities, found 
inmost modern papers, in some late eighteenth-century papers and in late nineteenth- 
century leather bindings, act as acatalyst with the gas to form sulphuric acid. Ground 
wood pulp paper in particular is prone to this type of damage since it absorbs sulphur 
dioxide quickly and discolours. In leather bindings the sign of sulphur dioxide attack 
is ‘red rot’, the red powder sometimes seen at the corner of a binding. Hydrogen 
sulphide, another atmospheric pollutant, will cause acid damage to photographic 
prints.23 


Chemical factors 


The chemical breakdown or hydrolysis of cellulose in paper is caused by acidity, the 
most insidious enemy of library materials. Acidity is caused by: atmospheric 
pollutants; inherent constituents of the paper itself, such as lignin in wood pulp, 
alum-rosin size and residual bleach; migration from poor quality storage materials 
into the very items which they are designed to protect; and inks. A chemical by- 
product in iron-gall ink, for example, is sulphuric acid, which ‘burns’ through the 
paper directly below it and migrates to the surrounding paper.24 

Acidity is measured in terms of pH, the value 7 being neutral. The acidic range 
is | —7 and the alkali, 7 — 14. Storage materials can be tested using an indicator or 
archivist’s pen. A small mark will turn a different colour depending on the pH value. 
For library items themselves, only pH strips should be used. A spot of distilled water 
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is dropped onto the item and the strip laid over it. The subsequent colour of the strip 
will indicate the pH value.25 


Micro-organisms 


Mould and fungi are generally referred to by the omnibus term of micro-organisms. 
Tell-tale signs are white or black patches which can cause staining on paper or 
weakening of the cellulose within it. Brown spots or patches, or foxing, is the result 
of damage by just one of the multifarious range of micro-organisms. Micro- 
organisms all vary in their nutrients, whether paper, size, glue or leather, and the 
environmental conditions which they need to grow and thrive. It is generally 
believed that mould and fungi will grow at a relative humidity of above 65 per cent. 
The temperature range in which they will grow is wider, between 15 — 35°C. It 
should be stressed, however, that it is a combination of optimum conditions of 
humidity and temperature, combined with inadequate ventilation, which will 
trigger growth.26 Where mould growth has occurred, books or documents will 
require treatment. 


Disasters 


Disasters, which encompass fire, flood, theft, vandalism, explosion and freak 
weather conditions, can be responsible for the sudden loss of or damage to huge 
quantities of library materials. The effects of fire and flood are discussed later in this 
chapter. 


Infestation 


Collections should be checked regularly for signs of insect infestation. Tell-tale 
signs are small holes in bindings or in paper and eggs or pellets of excreta in the 
spines or on the edges of books. In this country infestation is caused by silverfish, 
brown house moths, psocids or booklice, cockroaches and the larvae of various 
beetles generically classed as bookworms, Such insects feed ona variety of nutrients 
in books and paper and, if left unchecked, can cause considerable damage.?7 

Many pesticides used in the past to treat these problems are now under question 
for their long-term effect on materials and are currently the subject of research. 

Rodent infestation should rarely present a problem if the library premises are 
relatively modern and are kept clean. In severe cases, however, it is best to seek the 
advice of the local enviromental health officer. 
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The human pest 


Finally the human pest must not be underestimated. Preservation without use is a 
stagnant and seemingly pointless exercise, yet the utilization of library materials 
often conflicts directly with the efforts to preserve them. The IFLA/ICA enquiry 
found that, in 90 per cent of the institutions surveyed, the major cause of deteriora- 
tion in books and documents was public use.28 

The public attitude to library collections is basically a single-minded one. People 
wish to extract information as quickly as possible and the medium is simply a means 
to an end. It is easier, therefore, to rest a notepad on top of a volume or large map, 
and quicker to use felt tip or biro pens because they do not have to be sharpened. How 
many books, newly bound at considerable expense, crack ominously because a 
reader unthinkingly opens them in the middle? Licking fingers to turn pages, 
running a finger across a page to follow the text or folding down comers to mark a 
place will all cause damage. 

Likewise public demand for photocopies constitutes a signficant conservation 
problem. The amount of mechanical damage sustained by indiscriminate photo- 
copying on flat-bed photocopiers is considerable. Attempting to obviate shadows 
in the gutter of a book for example is the quickest way to break or weaken its spine. 
Nor is careless handling simply the prerogative of the public. Library staff too are 
often at fault in the way in which they treat the materials for which they are 
responsible. Tightly-packed shelves will result in tugging at the top of the spine of 
a book. A trolley, carelessly and unevenly loaded in haste, with smaller books 
groaning under the weight of larger ones, will result in the books cascading to the 
floor as soon as it is moved. Often it seems quicker and easier to try to carry more 
volumes than one can comfortably manage to save an additional journey, regardless 
of the fact that a few may be dropped en route. The well-being of library collections 
may go by the board when staff are subject to the routine daily pressures of heavy 
public demand. 


A PRESERVATION POLICY 
Developing a policy 


If a library has a local studies collection then its management must accept that it has 
a responsibility to meet the inevitable preservation problems which such a collec- 
tion presents. An Australian paper makes the useful point that the rarity and value 
of local materials justify their treatment as a research collection. ‘With a research 
collection one’s first priority is to ensure its preservation and then facilitate its 
use.’?9 This may be a difficult philosophy for public librarians to accept.30 
Conservation measures are often not very visible nor apparently relevant to the 
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majority of library users. The local studies librarian nonetheless has a duty to draw 
attention to the preservation needs of the collection. Because of its financial 
implications, however, preservation must be seen as an integral part of library 
management. 

. Ameasured response to the problem is essential. Ad hoc, panic solutions may not 
prove to be the best answer nor the most effective use of limited resources. Nor is 
preservation just about rebinding. It offers a range of options. The cost of these will 
depend on the scale and nature of the problem but much can be achieved within 
restricted budgets by careful assessment of priorities. The important first step is to 
recognize that the problem exists. This, followed by a clear, managerial statement 
of preservation objectives for the local studies collection, offers a sound basis on 
which to develop a preservation policy.3! 


Assessing preservation needs and priorities 


To establish priorities, it is necessary first to assess the condition of the collection. 
As local studies material can be so variable in format, this can be approached by 
concentrating attention on the different types of material in turn: maps, photographs, 
pre- and post-1850 printed books, pamphlets and newspapers. Attention should be 
paid to the following points: the condition of the paper and whether it is brittle, 
crumbling or discoloured or whether it has a strong, acrid smell; the state of 
bindings; signs of infestation and mould; and the quality and condition of any 
storage materials in use. The degree and nature of any damage should be noted on 
suitably devised record sheets.32 

Preservation priorities will be unique to each collection but will be determined 
by one or a combination of the following factors: the level of usage; rarity value in 
a local and national context; the degree of deterioration and whether or not it has 
been arrested;and the amount of funding available. 


Preventive measures 


It is not enough for librarians to be aware of their preservation and conservation 
responsibilities. They must also be knowledgeable about the preventive measures 
which they can take to ensure the survival of their materials. 

One of the main points to be made by David Vaisey in his article “The archivist 
as conservator’ is that the greater part of conservation should be carried on outside 
the conservation workshop, thus emphasizing the old adage that prevention is better 
than cure. This view is reiterated by the IFLA/ICA enquiry which included among 
its technical recommendations ‘monitoring good housekeeping practices and the 
proper use of storage facilities’.33 Essentially the well-being of books and docu- 
ments lies in the adoption of continuing practices which will contribute to the 
prevention of further unnecessary damage and deterioration in their condition. 
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Storage 


The first step is good storage. The varying approaches to the provision of storage 
accomrnodation for local studies collections have been discussed by Michael Dewe 
in the companion volume to this one. In his chapter he makes the point that ‘only 
closed access provides the optimum conditions for the secure preservation and 
conservation of the collection.’34 This may be a counsel of perfection but it is 
essential if our collections are to be preserved for future generations. In those 
Staffordshire libraries where substantial local studies collections are held, a system 
of closed access prevails. 

BS 5454, Recommendations for the storage and exhibition of archival docu- 
ments, provides a useful point of reference and has a broad application for the care 
of library materials.35 Further useful and complementary advice is given ina variety 
of publications and manuals. 


General principles of storage 


Wherever possible basement storage should be avoided. It is particularly vulnerable 
to flooding. Similarly storage areas with flat roofs or skylights are undesirable 
because of potential leaks. Where such storage is unavoidable, regular building 
maintenance checks should pay particular attention to this. Water pipes should not 
run through storage areas and collections must be stored well away from radiators, 
boilers and any air-conditioning or air-filtering plant. Concrete floors should be 
sealed to minimize dust. 

Fire precautions are subject to legislation. They should take into account the 
unique and often irreplaceable nature of items within collections. Where extinguish- 
ing systems are installed, halon gas is preferable to water while extinguishers should 
be of the CO? type.3® As light degrades paper, ideally storage areas should not have 
any windows. This is desirable also for security purposes. If there are windows, they 
should be of suitably strengthened glass or barred and fitted either with holland 
blinds or ultra-violet screening film. On the ground floor, non-transparent or one- 
way glass may help to deter vandalism. Locks must be thief-resistant and doors from 
the storage areas should not lead directly to the outside of the building nor into parts 
of the library where there is normal public access. 


Environment 
A clean, stable environment, avoiding fluctuations in temperature and humidity, is 
essential for the storage of library materials. Environmental criteria for working 


conditions for readers and materials are not the same and in trying to accommodate 
the two together it is invariably the vociferous former which will win the day. 
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When material is moved from the storage area into the warmer conditions of the 
reading room, physical changes will occur in it. For this reason environmental 
differences between these areas should be minimized and sudden changes in 
temperature and relative humidity avoided. This can be achieved by keeping the 
temperature and relative humidity of the storage area towards the top of the 
recommended range and that of the working areas towards the lower end. Alterna- 
tively provision should be made for the gradual acclimatization of materials 
between storage and working areas, though this solution is less practicable ona daily 
basis. 

The optimum conditions for the storage of different types of materials are set out 
in the following table:37 


Type Temperature range Relative humidity range 


Paper-based materials 


including books 13-18°C 50-60 per cent 
Parchment 13-18°C 55-65 per cent 
Microform 15-20°C 20-40 per cent 
Photographic prints 

and slides 10-15°C 40-50 per cent 
Colour photographs 8-12°C 30-45 per cent 
Sound recordings 10-21°C 40-55 per cent 


It is unlikely that any local studies library will have the facilities necessary to 
create such differing, ideal storage climates and compromises will have to be made. 
As such, BS 5454 recommends 13°—16°C and 50-60 per cent relative humidity. 
Lower temperatures will not harm paper-based items. Indeed Baynes-Cope sug- 
gests that heating is not necessary provided that air circulation is adequate.38 

It is important to remember that cinematograph and other film, produced on 
cellulose nitrate base in the years between 1889 and 1950, must always be stored 
separately in a cool, well-ventilated area. Under certain conditions it may combust 
spontaneously, producing highly toxic fumes.3? 

Good ventilation is essential. An air-conditioning system, regulating both 
temperature and humidity as well as filtering out air pollution, or even an air- 
filtering system, is unlikely to be the norm except in newer library buildings. Such 
systems require careful monitoring and maintenance. During the last ten years, 
however, in some other countries, there has been a move towards building archive 
repositories which rely entirely on their construction to create the necessary stable 
and clean environment and not on expensive-to-maintain machinery.49 In the ab- 
sence of an air-conditioning system, oscillating electric fans can be useful in helping 
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to maintain air circulation. Where environmental problems do occur, excessive 
humidity can be countered by the use of dehumidifiers and electric fans which, by 
keeping the air moving, help to minimize the risk of mould formation. Humidifiers 
can be used to restore humidity.4! The opening of windows should be avoided as 
this increases the risk of atmospheric pollution. 

The storage climate should be monitored daily as part of the library routine. A 
wet and dry bulb or whirling hygrometer, which is relatively inexpensive and akin 
in appearance and action, though not in sound, to a football rattle, should be used. 
Digital thermohygrometers can be supplied but are more expensive. 


Shelving systems 


Conservation criteria must be applied to the choice of shelving, bearing in mind that 
many local studies items do not conform in size and shape to standard library 
shelving. The librarian must be confident that the shelving itself will not cause any 
mechanical damage to the collections. Attention should be paid to the uprights, 
which should not impede the withdrawal of a volume or box.4? It is most important 
that shelving be adequately ventilated particularly if it is mobile. The bottom shelf 
must always be at least 6" (15 cm) above floor level and shelves should not be placed 
against outside walls. If this is unavoidable, then a gap of at least 6" (15 cm) must 
be left between wall and shelving. Shelving systems should be instantly adjustable 
to take account of the varying sizes of material; nut and bolt type shelving often 
encourages lazy and bad storage. 

As storage media, both wood and metal have separate problems. Wood is 
unsuitable for photographic materials and may be subject to infestation but has the 
advantage of retaining a fairly stable temperature. Metal is a good conductor of heat 
and, as such, presents a risk of condensation under adverse conditions.43 In the event 
of fire, intense heat may cause it to buckle and collapse. 

Narrow gangways between shelving can contribute to unnecessary mechanical 
damage so it is essential to allow enough room in which to manoeuvre larg2 items. 
Attention should also be paid to the trolleys used to move materials, many of which 
will not fit standard library trolleys. 


Good housekeeping 
Cleaning 


Storage areas should be kept as clean as possible as dust and dirt can be harmful to 
collections. Moreover, a clean environment encourages better morale and a better 
response to careful handling and tidiness among staff themselves. Floors should be 
cleaned regularly, including underneath the shelves. Shelves should be cleaned as 
often as is practicable, taking all the volumes or boxes off them and using a small 
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hand-held vacuum cleaner and duster. The best way of achieving this objective is 
by instituting a rolling programme. Shelves should be washed once a year, using a 
mild detergent and allowed to dry thoroughly before reshelving. 

Volumes themselves may be cleaned at the head (top) and tail using a small hand- 
held vacuum cleaner with a soft brush head. In the case of rare books, a hogshair 
brush should be used. Extra care should be taken with fragile books since fragments 
can disappear completely in the cleaning process. 


Shelving 


When shelving volumes it is important to ensure that they have adequate support and 
that they do not protrude from the shelves. Protruding volumes are vulnerable to 
abrasion, particularly with mobile shelving. Very large volumes should be placed 
flat and sideways. Common sense should be used here. The ideal is one per shelf. 
However, economic considerations of space mean that up to two or three such 
volumes may have to be placed er. each shelf.44 The number should not exceed this, 
first to avoid compression by weight and second to avoid further mechanical 
damage by unnecessary handling. Volumes should not be shelved too tightly, as this 
simply causes abrasions to the corners and bindings and risks possible damage to 
spines when the volumes are withdrawn from the shelves. Where shelves exceed 3 
feet (90 cm) in length, additional supports may be necessary such as the book shoe 
for individual items, or open-ended boxes which will take a number of volumes. 
Volumes should not be shelved on their fore-edges and those with soft covers will 
need additional support. Never stack materials directly on to the floor. If this is 
unavoidable for any reason, ensure that they are placed on pallets which will raise 
them at least 6" (15 cm) off the floor. 


Protective materials 


The use of boxes and other protective materials plays an essential role in good 
housekeeping. These do not need to be luxurious but sound, secure and practical. 
Indeed, where funding is limited, the purchase of such materials often represents a 
better use of resources than a partial and incomplete repair programme. As well as 
the protection which they offer, they play an important psychological role in 
reinforcing the message of ‘handle with care’ to the public. 

The first point to remember is that poor quality, non-archival storage materials 
contain acid, lignin or sulphur and will transmit these constituents to the items which 
they are designed to protect. Any storage materials should therefore be purchased 
from specialist suppliers and, as a minimum requirement, should be of archival 
quality and acid-free.45 The local record office will always be able to advise on 
suppliers. It is always worth investigating the possibility of cooperation with other 
local studies libraries, or even the county record office, in making such purchases, 
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as often the unit cost is cheaper for larger quantities and money can also be saved 
on carriage costs by delivery to one address. 

A variety of ready-made boxes is available for fragile volumes, ranging from the 
more elaborate, lined drop spine and solander boxes“ to the simpler phase boxes, 
which offer a wrap-around protection, secured by button fastenings. The nature of 
the volumes will dictate the type of box required. The use of slip cases, which do not 
protect the spine, is not recommended. Where the boards of a book are loose, 
archival cotton tape should be used to hold them in place. Never use elastic bands 
or string, which cuts into the pages and boards. 

Sheffield City Libraries use a simple four-flap enclosure made from 40pt manilla 
reinforced at the edges, which is made in-house and which offers a means of 
protection for a variety of items. 

Pamphlets are best stored in pamphlet boxes for security as well as protection and 
the additional step of placing individual pamphlets in acid-free envelopes is 
desirable. 

Archival documents should always be stored in archival-quality storage boxes 
which specialist box suppliers will make to fit the size of the shelves. Loose groups 
of papers should be wrapped in four-flap manilla folders which keep them together 
and offer protection against mechanical damage when producing and handling. 
Rubber bands, string, staples, pins, and metal paper clips should be removed from 
any items. Unbleached cotton tape should be used for tying up bundles and for 
securing protective covers. Ensure that all boxes, whether for volumes, documents 
or pamphlets, are clearly labelled, using labels and Indian ink. 


Map storage 


Maps present particular storage problems because of their variable size and format. 
As a Starting point, it is essential that there is adequate space in the storage area to 
allow for the production and manoeuvre of maps. 

From the nineteenth century onwards, the Ordnance Survey have bequeathed a 
legacy of varying map sizes. The best way of storing the larger sheet format is in 
purpose-made,vertical storage cabinets. These offer good fire protection but it can 
be difficult and heavy for staff to produce maps from them, particularly if they are 
overloaded. For stability, the cabinets must be bolted to the floor. For smaller 
Ordnance Survey and other types of maps, horizontal storage in map drawers is best, 
but ideally maps stored in this way should be placed additionally in portfolios, which 
help to prevent shifting and creasing with the motion of the drawer as well as 
unnecessary handling. Where map drawers are not available, portfolios should be 
used. These are obtainable from specialist suppliers or can be made in-house from 
suitable quality manilla. 

Maps are always better stored flat, though their size often precludes this. Rolled 
maps should never be stored on their ends. Acid-free boxes and map tubes are 
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available but it is important to ensure that these are not overfilled, otherwise tugging 
at the maps when producing them will result in tearing and catching. Maps which 
are too long for boxing should be wrapped in a protective material, such as window 
holland, and stored horizontally, supported along the whole of their length. 
Cantilever shelving provides the best means of doing this. Maps should never be 
stored directly on the floor. 

Since certain maps attract a good deal of interest and hence handling, additional 
protection for these should be considered. Both Sheffield and Liverpool City 
Libraries encapsulate their Ordnance Survey maps in archival polyester film. This 
offers an excellent means of protection and can be extended to other heavily used 
material, such as posters and broadsheets. 


Newspapers 


The storage of local newspapers is a well-known conservation headache because of 
their size and the embrittlement of late nineteenth- and twentieth-century newsprint. 
Deacidification and lamination offer the best conservation treatment. Subsequently, 
whether they are bound in hard covers or stored in loose files they should be kept 
flat on shelves which provide adequate support. Loose newspapers should be stored 
between acid-free boards and wrapped in brown acid-free paper. 


‘Photographic collections 


Photographic collections have special storage and conservation problems, as Chris 
Baggs’s comprehensive discussion of this subject in the companion volume 
shows.47 In addition, Siegfried Rempel’s excellent study gives detailed advice on 
storage and handling techniques for prints and slides.48 It is worth emphasizing the 
point here that only archival-quality storage products must be used to house 
photographic collections to avoid deterioration of the support and fading or loss of 
the image. The specification should always include lignin-, sulphur- and acid-free 
materials.49 Wooden shelving should not be used for storage; baked enamel-finish 
metal shelving is suitable.59 

The original mounts of photographs may have a lignin or acid content which can 
be transmitted to the items themselves. Mounts can be checked by using a pH 
indicator pen. Photographs should be removed from acidic mounts but extreme care 
must be taken in so doing, as the support can be easily damaged. Advice should be 
taken from a specialist photographic conservator. Where prints have been stuck 
down directly on to album pages, no attempt must be made to remove them. 

Some local studies collections contain glass negatives. There are some basic 
guidelines for their storage. If the plates are dusty, they should be cleaned on the non- 
emulsion side only using a very soft brush; do not try to clean off smears or to use 
proprietary cleaning products on the plates. Glass plates should not be stored in 
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wooden or photographic print boxes both of which are likely to contain substances 
which can lead to image fading and tarnishing. Acid-free, archival-quality boxes, 
which allow the plates to be stored upright, can be obtained from specialist 
suppliers. Plates must be stored vertically and preferably within individual four-flap 
enclosures; horizontal storage may cause fracturing.>! 

It is essential to ensure that photographs are handled correctly. Sheffield City 
Libraries have re-copied their early photographs and the copies are produced for 
consultation; contact prints serve as a catalogue. Where originals are produced, 
cotton gloves should be issued to readers since natural grease and oil from the 
fingers can easily be deposited on the surface of prints or plates. Albums should 
always be supported by book cradles. Encapsulation offers further protection to 
prints while in use. 


Prints 


Prints on paper require special care and storage and damaged prints will require the 
ministrations of a specialist conservator. They must always be removed from their 
frames because the backing behind the print may well be acidic. If the print itself is 
acidic it will need deacidification. If it has been stuck to the backing board with 
adhesive or pressure-sensitive tape, no attempt should be made to remove this. 
Swartzburg suggests that prints should be stored in 100 per cent rag mats, a mat 
being a supporting board and covering frame, through which the print is displayed. 
Encapsulation offers a further protection while the prints are in use. They should 
then be stored flat in boxes. Solander boxes offer the best type of protection.52 


Microform 


Microform materials should be stored on their edges in their original tins or boxes 
in steel cabinets. Where film is kept in tins, this should be exposed to the air once 
every six months.>3 Rubber bands must not be used to hold film onto the reels. Fiche 
are normally protected by the use of fiche envelopes and kept in purpose-made 
cabinets or boxes. Ensure that readers have clear instructions about how to load 
microform materials to avoid the risk of any damage to the film or fiche. 


Sound recordings 


Reel-to-reel tape is particularly sensitive to the effects of high temperature and 
humidity and excessive light. It should be stored vertically on metal shelving and 
tape rewound every twelve months. Discs should also be stored vertically and given 
additional support every 4-6” (10-15 cm). Unsupported records will warp. They 
should never be stored horizontally. Tapes should be made of rare recordings for use 
by readers.°4 
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Handling library materials 


Exhibitions 


First, in the interests of both security and preservation, consider whether facsimiles 
or photographs can be used as acceptable substitutes for exhibition purposes. Good 
quality facsimiles, properly mounted, often look better than the original and, since 
the immediate impact of the exhibition is always a visual one, this often provides 
the best solution, especially for travelling exhibitions where security cannot be 
guaranteed. 

If library materials themselves are to be used, the following points must be borne 
in mind. Fragile materials should never be displayed. Any exhibition area must have 
adequate security. The use of showcases will need to be considered. Particular 
attention must be paid to the illumination which should not exceed 50 lux. For 
lighting in exhibition areas or showcases, ultra-violet filters should be used. 
Restrictions must be placed on the length of time for which materials are displayed. 
The exhibition environment must be stable in terms of temperature and relative 
humidity. 

Open volumes should be fully supported on book cradles so that there is no strain 
on the text block. Special book cradles can now be supplied constructed from 
Plexiglas. Pages should be turned regularly to minimize light damage and strain, and 

. Should be held open using archival polyester strips. Never use drawing pins or tacks 
for original items on display and always ensure that they have adequate support from 
their mounts, which must be of acid-free materials.°5 


Security 


The security of local studies collections, while they are in use, should be considered 
as an intrinsic part of their preservation. There should be proper procedures for the 
issue and return of materials and proof of identity should be required for permission 
to consult closed-access items. The number of items in use by a reader at any one 
time should be restricted and items must not be left on tables when not in use. The 
issue and return of all closed-access materials should be recorded.>® The use of 
electronic weighing machines, in use in some record offices for loose materials in 
bundles or folders, is a useful deterrent to a casual thief. Attention should be paid 
to blind spots and it is better to avoid having readers seated with their backs towards 
staff. Readers using unique or rare items should be asked to sit at designated tables 
close to staff supervision, as at Stoke-on-Trent City Library. Close supervision and 
vigilance by staff is essential and security measures should be as visible as possible. 
Bags and briefcases should not be allowed in the local studies library. 
Consideration may be given to security marking or tagging. The latter is not 
necessarily appropriate for items other than printed books. Many libraries have an 
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ownership stamp. This raises ethical problems when extended to archive materials, 
however, since the application of a stamp or ‘permanent’ identification mark 
changes the character of an original document.57 


Staff training 


The training of all staff who come into contact with local studies materials is a 
fundamental element in the preservation process. ‘Staff’ includes librarians, library 
assistants and porters. Correct handling of materials should be a part of induction 
courses and include basic instruction in how to remove books from shelves avoiding 
damage to spines and hinges. Mechanical damage is a cumulative process and a 
worn or damaged item earns less respect than one in pristine condition. Staff need 
to be reminded regularly of the need to ‘handle with care’. They should also be 
encouraged to put away items as soon as possible after use for security reasons and 
to maintain tidy practice. 

Training days held for all staff at Sheffield City Libraries cover handling, the 
history and structure of the book and the demonstration of simple book repairs, as 
well as the showing of ‘Handle with Care’, the Society of Archivists’ recently 
produced video. While videos such as this, or the British Library’s ‘Keeping your 
Words’, cannot always be strictly relevant to every library situation, they provide 
a useful basis from which to relate specific problems. Workshops for library staff, 
run by the Staffordshire Record Office, cover similar subjects, as well as demon- 
strating basic preventive and storage measures. 


Educating the public 


The importance of educating readers in the handling of local studies material cannot 
be over-emphasized. Lancashire Library drew attention to this point in its report and 
policy statement%® but in many libraries insufficient attention seems to be paid to 
this problem, partly because it is at odds with the concept of the role of a library 
service. Rules and regulations are seen to put obstacles in the way of public access 
but good preservation practice need not necessarily conflict with good customer 
relations. First, staff themselves must set a good example in the handling of 
materials. Second, they must be prepared to take the time and trouble to explain to 
readers how to handle material and why this is necessary. Mishandling often occurs 
through ignorance. All local studies libraries should have basic written instructions 
which are handed to new readers and these can also be placed strategically on tables. 

These do not have to be a blunt list of ‘dos and don’ts’, but should be worded to 
emphasize the contribution which careful handling can make to the preservation of 
the written heritage. The ‘pencil only’ rule should be enforced as a matter of course 
when using local studies material, as at Sheffield City Libraries. It is also important 
to ensure that readers have enough working space. 
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Supports should be provided for volumes. Wooden book rests with adjustable 
angles can be custom-made. These are not ideal, being somewhat unyielding, and 
they can put additional stress on the boards. Foam rubber wedges, in varying sizes, 
have the advantage of being able to build up support for the boards as the reader 
works through the volume. Felt-covered pillows or cushions, loosely filled with 
polystyrene chips, which mould to the shape of the open volume, offer another 
alternative. Rare books and manuscript volumes should be held open with felt- 
covered book ‘snakes’. Where necessary, leather-covered weights should be 
provided to keep maps and other large items flat. Maps should only be traced using 
a 2B pencil over a thin sheet of perspex. Readers should be encouraged to report 
damaged items to staff and fragile items, which will deteriorate more with further 
use, should not be produced. 


Photocopying 


A firm policy on photocopying practice should be adopted.5? This should cover 
such points as who decides if an item can be copied, who carries out the copying and 
whether restrictions should be placed on the copying of certain items. If the public 
are allowed to take copies themselves, they should be supervised. To ensure 
protection of the originals, rare books, fragile materials and large items should not 
be copied on flat-bed copiers. For heavily used materials working copies should be 
used, from which photocopies can be taken. It is important to remember that 
repeated copying may damage materials through excessive light and heat.60 

Photocopying machines are now available, designed to avoid the usual mechani- 
cal damage to books. The overhead copier, known as the ‘Archivist’, and the image 
digitizer both use a V-shaped cradle. The electroluminescent copier, the ‘Book- 
mark’, which uses a thin, flexible sheet lamp placed between the pages, has been 
devised to allow the copying of tightly bound or fragile books.®! 


Substitution 


The provision of microform or other substitutes offers a further preservation option 
and a relatively cost-effective safeguard against careless handling and overuse. 
Substitution should not however be seen as a simple alternative to conservation but 
as part of an overall preservation policy. It offers the means by which the intellectual 
content of material may be preserved in cases where the original cannot be 
conserved in its present format® or where expensive conservation cannot neces- 
sarily be justified. Local newspapers are the prime example of this. Their high lignin 
content will ensure that without conservation they will eventually disintegrate. To 
deacidify, laminate and rebind quantities of embrittled newspapers in such a way as 
to protect them against the effects of constant and heavy usage is a highly expensive 
process. In this case, substitution offers the best solution and over half of all libraries 
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now use microfilm substitutes for newspapers.®3 In other instances, it will be nec- 
essary both to provide a substitute and to conserve the original in some way, usually 
where the item is unique, rare or valuable or where its physical format is in itself of 
importance. This decision was taken by Sheffield City Libraries in respect of its late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century printed materials.®4 In such cases substi- 
tutes save unnecessary wear and tear, while providing an additional security 
measure. Criteria for substitution will therefore be based on the level of use, physical 
condition, rarity and value. 

The decision has to be taken as to the form of substitute. Photocopies can offer 
arelatively quick way if the quantity involved is not substantial but remember that 
working photocopies too will need the protection of a binding. For example, many 
libraries use bound photocopies of early commercial directories as working copies. 
Microform, whether in 35 mm or 16 mm microfilm or in fiche format, is generally 
the most common form of substitute in libraries. A survey by the National 
Preservation Office in 1986 showed that public libraries were the most committed 
to microfilm, largely for newspapers. Microform is well tried and standards exist for 
it; itis also a relatively low-cost option. As yet insufficient evidence exists about the 
durability of optical and video disc as a medium for preservation and storage.®5 

Film and fiche have advantages and disadvantages. Fiche probably represents 
the best medium for individual volumes such as directories. It is, however, more 
easily mislaid or stolen and ideally needs to be checked on return. Film offers a more 
physically secure format but, because of the quantity of material which can be 
carried by one reel, the use of a reel by an individual reader precludes the use of a 
considerable quantity of material by others. Many readers seem to prefer fiche. 
There is often reader resistance to microform copies, although this is decreasing as 
it becomes more and more the norm, and one of the reasons is the poor quality of 
some microfilm readers. Similarly the public will complain quite justifiably if films 
become so scratched that they are illegible. For this reason, regular checks of heavily 
used films should be carried out to see if they warrant replacement. An explanation 
of why microforms are being used should be given and clear instructions on how to 
use microfilm readers will also help. 

Whatever form is decided upon, it is essential to ensure that the filming is carried 
out and processed to archival standards. Standards are provided by the British 
Standards Institution.6° Apart from the national and some university libraries, only 
a few libraries, such as Liverpool City Library, have the luxury of an in-house 
microfilming unit. The majority have to rely on commercial filming bureaux. Such 
bureaux must meet the required filming standards and the librarian must also be 
satisfied with the physical security offered by them. A master negative should be 
provided from which working copies can be taken. The master should then be stored 
separately from either the originals or the working copies. 

The whole area of substitution policy is one which offers considerable scope for 
cooperation. The establishment by the Preservation Service of the British Library 
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of a register of its microform masters offers further potential for disseminating 
knowledge to other libraries which will enable them to purchase copies themselves 
or redirect readers. 


Specialist conservation treatments 


It is important to be able to recognize problems and to be aware of the available 
options to solve them. In this chapter a considerable degree of emphasis has been 
laid on the importance of basic preventive practices. Self-help of this nature is vital 
given that many libraries do not have in-house conservation facilities, but it should 
not extend to do-it-yourself repairs, using pressure-sensitive tapes for example, 
which will do more harm than good. In cases where items merit or need specialist 
conservation treatment, the librarian must rely on archive and book conservators 
both for technical advice and for their skills in carrying out these processes. Close 
cooperation and mutual respect between the two is essential. The librarian must be 
aware of the ethical principles of the conservator who in turn must respect the 
librarian’s bibliographical knowledge. Moreover, if a library is fortunate enough to 
have an in-house conservator, his/her advice can be invaluable in the development 
of a preservation policy and in the establishment of priorities. 


Principles 


The conservator applies certain basic, ethical principles to his work. First, archival 
conservation processes must safeguard the authenticity of the item and must be 
reversible. No attempt should be made to reinsert writing or parts of writing which 
have disappeared, for example, and nothing in the original must be obscured. 
Second, the nature and extent of the repair must always be evident. Third, like should 
be repaired with like. Although the conservator will add new materials in the course 
of repair, he will add nothing which is foreign to the item. All materials which are 
used will have been fully tested and will be chemically inert. Finally, the original 
make-up of an item should be preserved wherever possible and all processes carried 
out must be properly recorded. 


In-house conservation workshops 


Some libraries have in-house conservation workshops and their organization varies. 
Sheffield City Libraries’ conservation unit is run by a qualified archive and library 
conservator and became an independent section of the library in 1989, with direct 
responsibility to one of the assistant directors. It consists of two conservators, a 
trainee conservator and a conservation assistant. The work is organized to take 
account of the cooperative conservation facility for the four districts of the former 
county of South Yorkshire (Barnsley, Rotherham, Doncaster and Sheffield). 
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Liverpool City Libraries reorganized its former separate bindery and repair section 
into a united conservation unit in 1986 under a qualified bookbinder. The other staff 
consist of an archive conservator, two trainees undergoing day-release courses and 
two booksewers. At present the Liverpool unit takes in work from the integrated 
record office and local studies library. Traditional binderies are more common in 
public libraries suchas the one at Stoke-on-Trent City Library which employs a total 
of six staff under a qualified bookbinder. Binding, lamination and the manufacture 
of various types of book boxes are carried out here for all Staffordshire’s local 
studies libraries. 

A conservation workshop should be as light and airy as possible. The basic layout 
should include work benches set at a suitable height for standing at and with light 
boxes, adequate surface space, large preferably heated sinks for cleaning and 
deacidification, and enough storage space for repair materials. The latter are often 
bulky. There should be safe storage for chemicals. Other necessary equipment 
includes book presses, sewing frames, guillotines and/or paper trimmers, drying 
racks, a wallboard for the repair of large maps, a deionizer, microscope and dry- 
mounting press. Both Liverpool and Sheffield have ultrasonic welders for encapsu- 
lation. 


External conservators 


Many libraries with no in-house facilities employ commercial or private conserva- 
tors. Other factors need to be considered here. Finance will always be a considera- 
tion. Further, while there are highly reputable firms whose work is of excellent 
quality, there are others whose expertise is insufficient for the task set them. Not all 
binders are conservation binders for example.§7 The librarian must be confident 
about the quality of the craftmanship and materials and the security offered by the 
premises, particularly if archival or rare material is involved. It is also essential that 
clear instructions are given about what is required from the conservator. Recording 
procedures are also necessary for security purposes when sending material out for 
conservation work. 


Pre-repair 


Before any conservation work is carried out, it is necessary to examine the item to 
determine evidence of its history and character and its physical condition. Each item 
is treated on its own merits. If it has been subject to mould and insect infestation, it 
will need to be air-dried in a separate, well-ventilated area and the mould and insect 
traces cleaned off. Fumigation, using thymo! vapour or tissue, is no longer 
recommended by conservators. When items are placed eventually in storage, they 
should be monitored to ensure that re-growth or re-infestation does not occur. 
Damaged paper is tested for acidity and a book conservator will also determine the 
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physical content of the paper, whether or not it is composed of groundwood and 
what substances have been used for sizing. All inks and colours are tested for 
fastness and if necessary are fixed before further treatment. 


Deacidification 


Brittle and acidic paper poses the single biggest library preservation problem and 
its treatment has been the subject of significant research in recent years. Aqueous 
methods,which neutralize acidity by immersion in an alkaline solution, leaving a 
buffer to protect the paper against further attack, have been widely used but they are, 
however, labour-intensive and expensive. For the treatment of the problem on the 
massive scale necessary, the answer lies in economical methods of bulk 
deacidification. The Public Archives of Canada and the Library of Congress have 
developed the non-aqueous Wei T’o and the vacuum diethyl zinc deacidification 
methods respectively. However, neither of these processes strengthens the paper in 
any way. The British Library’s investigations into graft copolymerization have 
produced encouraging results, the end product being a deacidified, buffered paper 
with increased strength.®8 


Paper conservation 


The art and science of paper conservation is developing constantly. The basic 
processes used at present are as follows: 


1. Cleaning, either by dry or aqueous methods. As much surface dirt as possible 
is cleaned off, either using a very soft rubber, or by washing. The use of 
chemical solvents and enzymes, which must be applied under workshop 
conditions, can be used to remove stains. The removal of pressure-sensitive 
tape represents a particular problem. Often used in well-meaning but mis- 
guided attempts to effect a repair, the tape can be removed, but the disfiguring 
stain it leaves behind cannot. 

2. Florentine repair, so called from its development during the Florence floods. 
The technique involves infilling of missing areas using long-fibred, Japanese 
paper. The item can be strengthened further by the application of a transparent 
tissue. 

3. Lamination, which is the sandwiching of paper between tissue by the applica- 
tion of heat. The process should not be used on archival documents. It offers 
a relatively cheap means of repair for printed material such as newsprint, but 
should never be carried out without prior deacidification. 

4. Leaf-casting, the latest development in paper repair which involves the in- 
filling of missing areas with paper pulp. It requires specialist equipment and 
is particularly useful for printed books with extensive damage. 
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Encapsulation 


This is the process of placing an item for better storage and safer handling between 
archival polyester film which is chemically inert. It is normally carried out using an 
ultrasonic welder which seals the edges. 


Photographic and graphic conservation 


The processes of photographic conservation are highly specialized and complex, 
involving a clear understanding of the specific problems associated with the 
photographic image. Archive or book conservators will be able to advise on the 
preventive care of photographic collections but for specialist conservation treat- 
ment, a photographic conservator should be consulted. The first step in any process 
of photographic conservation is to make a print from the original if possible. 
Photographic conservators will not be concerned with the restoration of an image 
since the techniques involved in this may compromise the photograph, either 
chemically or ethically, and cannot therefore be described as conservation treatment. ©? 
Similarly the conservation of prints and drawings in general should be left to 
specialists. 


Book conservation 


In the conservation of books, it is the librarian’s responsibility to specify work of 

the correct quality and to set standards for the binder. In order to do this, however, 

some knowledge of the history of the book and bookbinding techniques is essential, 

as well as an understanding of the difference between craft and trade binding. 
There are three main options for dealing with a printed book: 


1. To leave it as it is, provided that it is not deteriorating further and to improve 
its storage by suitable boxing; 

2. To repair it, if it is rare and important in the context of the collection, if it is 
being heavily used, or if the damage is progressive; 

3. Torebind it completely, usually if the binding has totally disintegrated or when 
the binding itself does not warrant preservation in its own right. 


Some basic principles must, however, be observed. Each book must be treated on 
its own merits and the quality of work required individually assessed. Normally all 
elements of the book should be preserved; contemporary bindings, headbands and 
endpapers should not be discarded since these offer useful evidence of the book’s 
history. Margins should not be trimmed nor type impressions pressed out. Wherever 
necessary, paper must be deacidified. Quality in craftmanship and materials used in 
repair is essential. “There is no point in repair if it destroys the very qualities that you 
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want to preserve and there is no point in rebinding or repairing a book intended for 
permanent retention if it is going to fall apart in a few years.’79 Poor quality work 
now will simply multiply the problems of the future. 


ADVISORY BODIES 


When in doubt, always be prepared to seek advice. On a local basis, most record 
offices have trained conservators who can advise on protective materials and 
suppliers and how specific conservation problems may be tackled. They should be 
approached through the county archivist or archivist-in-charge. Where the library 
and archive services co-exist in the same department, close links are usually well 
established. 

The information leaflets issued by the National Preservation Office are invalu- 
able and the office responds quickly and readily to specific problems by letter or 
telephone. Moreover, their one-day seminars offer helpful papers and local studies 
librarians would benefit from attendance at these. 

The Institute of Paper Conservation carries a wide membership of conservators 
and is happy to deal with enquiries relating to specific aspects of conservation in the 
areas of maps and plans, newspapers, archival material, books and photographs. 7! 
For enquiries relating to film conservation, regional film archives or the National 
Film Archives can advise, and BBC Sound Archives can be consulted about specific 
problems in relation to sound material. 


DISASTER CONTROL PLANNING 


Not until the late 1970s in the USA and Canada and the 1980s in Britain and 
Australia has positive progress been made in this area. Further impetus has come 
from a series of recent library fires, including those at Los Angeles Library in 1986 
and the USSR Academy of Sciences Library, Leningrad, in 1988. The IFLA/ICA 
enquiry sustained this momentum by including disaster preparedness among its 
treatment options.72 The value of a disaster control plan lies in being able to react 
efficiently and speedily to minimize loss and damage. Panic reactions can result in 
mistakes which exacerbate the situation. Moreover, to have such a plan emphasizes 
a professional approach to the care of one’s collections. It should be seen as a 
primary responsibility of library management. 73 

Library fires are caused by arson, smoking, electrical faults and carelessness, and 
public access contributes to the library’s vulnerability. Materials can be slow to burn 
if compactly shelved and protected by boxes and packaging. However, an undetec- 
ted fire can produce an intensity of heat which may result in the buckling of metal 
shelving, compounding the salvage problem. Smoke damage to unprotected items 
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may be considerable and water damage inevitably occurs as a result of the fireman’s 
hose. Flooding is more likely to be the cause of many library disasters. Sometimes 
geographical location is a problem; for instance many London libraries are vulner- 
able to Thames flooding.74 More usually, leaks, blocked guttering or burst pipes are 
to blame. An obvious concomitant is rising humidity, creating potential conditions 
for mould growth. Water will cause swelling and distortion in books and pre-1850 
books will absorb water even more readily since the paper is more hygroscopic. 
Swollen books are difficult to remove from shelves and water will loosen glue and 
Cause Staining. 

A disaster control plan should incorporate four elements: prevention, provision, 
reaction and salvage procedures and recovery. Two publications are particularly 
helpful as guides. The National Library of Scotland’s excellent Planning manual for 
disaster control is written for librarians without specialist conservation skills. Its 
reaction flowchart provides a good model. An ounce of prevention, a handbook 
produced by the Toronto Area Archivists Group, is also a useful guide to disaster 
contingency planning.’ It is pointless to formulate a plan without seeking advice 
from those who have expertise in this area. Local fire officers should be consulted 
as a matter of course and emergency planning officers are also a helpful contact. 


Prevention 


Good preventive measures are the key. Automatic fire and intruder alarms must be 
tested and serviced regularly. Potential hazards and vulnerable points in the building 
should be identified and regular checks carried out. Additional inspections may be 
necessary during adverse weather. Staff must be encouraged to report variations 
from the norm, such as rising humidity, for example. Storage materials and good 
housekeeping can help to provide essential protection against water and fire damage 
and a tidy environment will help to contain the effects of a disaster. 


Provision 


Making provision for dealing with the results of a disaster involves the formation 
and training of a salvage team. As delay in dealing with damaged materials can result 
in further losses, enough basic equipment to begin salvage work should be kept 
readily available in ‘disaster boxes’. Useful checklists are given in both manuals. 
Priorities for salvage must be established in advance and thought should also be 
given to back-up copies of catalogues and indexes. Lists of suppliers of emergency 
off-site equipment and services, including blast-freezing and freezer storage and/or 
vacuum drying facilities, should be prepared. 
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Reaction and salvage 


This stage is crucial; mistakes at this point can result in irreparable damage. First, 
the “disaster environment’ must be stabilized which usually means that the level of 
relative humidity will need to be reduced, either by the use of dehumidifiers or in 
dry weather by opening windows. Undamaged materials should be protected by 
polythene sheeting. Damaged items must then be removed, clearing the floor first 
if necessary and emptying shelves from the top downwards to ensure stability. Great 
care must be taken in the handling of wet materials, which are extremely fragile. Wet 
books should not be opened, nor opened and swollen books closed. Basic details, 
such as original location, should be recorded. In the sorting area, materials must not 
be stacked into large piles, as this will only increase the risk of further damage. 

At this point it should be decided whether water-damaged materials can be dried 
in-house or sent away for freezing or specialist vacuum drying. Dirt or mud can be 
cleaned off closed books by the use of hand-held water sprays but never attempt to 
rub or brush dirt off wet materials. 

Badly soaked materials, or those consisting of coated paper, should be frozen. 
This will buy time by preventing further deterioration and mould growth. They 
should be wrapped from head to tail with crépe bandages to keep their shape, placed 
in polythene bags, labelled and packed upright into crates. Vellum should not be 
frozen. Damp books, or those wet on the edges, should be placed in an upright 
position, fanned out at 45°, and either air-dried or dried using cold air fans. Hot air 
fans should never be used. Alternatively, damp books may be interleaved with 
blotting paper, but the interleaving should not exceed one-third of a book’s 
thickness. 

Single items should be laid out flat to dry on blotting paper. Air drying is best for 
photographic materials. Water-damaged microfilm should be immersed in cold 
water until it can be processed by a film processing laboratory. It is important to 
remember that all but the most basic and simple salvage techniques should be 
carried out under the instruction of a conservator, but that much can be achieved by 
the organized and effective deployment of personnel. 


Recovery 
The ‘disaster area’ will need to be thoroughly cleaned and dried out . Specialist 
advice should be sought on methods of fumigation where mould growth has 


occurred . The relative humidity must be stable for a minimum period of a week 
before any materials are returned to the shelves. 76 
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CONCLUSION 


The preservation and conservation of materials in the local studies collection is not 
something which can be taken for granted, nor is ita matter which should simply be 
left to conservators. Reacting only when things have gone wrong demonstrates a 
failure of preservation practice. Awareness and recognition of the problem has to 
be the first step. However, awareness has to be followed up by appropriate action. 
To ignore the problem will not make it vanish: it will only compound it. Effective 
preservation and conservation require an on-going policy and practice in which 
every positive action will help towards the preservation of our cultural heritage for 
the present and the future. 


The one thread which has bound the heritage of knowledge throughout all of 
civilisation has been the written word stored in the world’s libraries. The 
safeguarding of this knowledge for inquisitive minds in years to come is the 
responsibility of librarians.77 
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Genealogy and family history 
Richard Harvey 


Until recently, genealogy tended to be regarded in many local history collections as 
at best irrelevant, at worst a nuisance to be discouraged if possible. Witness D. 
Reid’s articles! and the author’s experience at an interview in a certain London 
borough local collection, when he asked how many letter enquiries were received 
each year and a reply was received something like ‘About thirty, mostly from 
genealogists: we don’t really bother much about them’. Currently, however, 
genealogy tends to be taken more seriously in local history collections, as can be 
seen from the examples given below of publications and services aimed at 
genealogists and of cooperation between libraries and family history societies and 
individual genealogists. It would be difficult in any case for local studies librarians 
to ignore the rise in interest in genealogy and family history in recent years, 
epitomized by the growth of the family history society movement in England over 
20 years from one national society and one or two local ones to over 60 local 
societies and a number of national, general and special interest ones. A similar level 
of interest can be found in other countries: by 1989 there were nearly 80 genealogi- 
cal and related societies in France and even one in Poland. 

In the following sections genealogy and family history in local collections will 
be discussed through the topics of: collections; cataloguing, classification and 
indexing; services to users; cooperation; and public relations. First, however, it 
would be advisable to consider the difference between genealogy and family 
history. Basically genealogy seeks to establish a descent from ancestors, a pedigree, 
while family history seeks to set that pedigree in its social and historical context. It 
will be obvious of course that the two are closely connected if not inseparable: there 
cannot be a context without a pedigree, but it will be impossible to establish much 
of a pedigree without knowing something of the background of those concerned 
beyond bare dates of birth, marriage and death. The two terms will therefore be used 
interchangeably in the remainder of this chapter. 
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COLLECTIONS 


This section will deal with the sources likely to be sought in local collections by 
genealogists. Which sources are available in a particular collection will of course 
depend on the collection’s size, geographical coverage, collecting policies and legal 
status. A peculiar feature of the use of sources by genealogists is that most will 
require access to primary sources early in the course of their research if not at the 
outset, as little or nothing will be found in secondary sources for many families, 
particularly those of the working or middle classes. Another feature of sources used 
by genealogists is that many of them were not created with genealogical use in mind. 
This is so of almost all primary genealogical sources and of many secondary ones 
such as local histories. 

As to secondary sources, it is to be presumed that all collections will hold relevant 
published local histories, and histories of local businesses and of institutions such 
as schools and hospitals, and will have sets of the journals and publications of local 
historical, archaeological and similar societies. It is to be hoped that they will also 
acquire monograph family histories of local relevance, and the journals of appro- 
priate local family history societies. Although mostly printed, secondary genealogi- 
cal sources can include typescript material such as theses, and manuscripts, such as 
completed but unpublished family histories, and the working papers and notes of 
genealogists. 

There are many printed primary sources used by genealogists that should be 
present in most local collections. Prominent amongst these are directories, often 
used by genealogists to obtain addresses for use with other sources such as census 
returns and parish registers, but also of course of use in their own right to show 
information such as trade and period of occupation. Genealogical users may need 
reminding that most local directories do not show all householders still less other 
members of the household. Genealogists may also expect to find files of telephone 
directories in local collections to expand and extend the coverage given by 
conventional local directories. Another printed source listing inhabitants is electoral 
registers, fuller in coverage than directories in that they may list more than one 
member of a household, but until relatively recent times limited in coverage by 
restrictions on the franchise. Electoral registers may also at some periods allow 
searchers to go from a business to a private address. More rarely found in local 
collections are poll books, issued for some elections from the late seventeenth 
century to the introduction of the secret ballot in the nineteenth century. 

A further group of printed sources is provided by newspapers and periodicals. 
Genealogists will usually be aware of the value of local newspapers. They may not, 
however, realize the usefulness of other local periodicals, often to be found in local 
collections, such as parish and school magazines, house journals of local businesses, 
and even the newsletters of social and cultural organizations such as dramatic 
societies. 
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Finally in this category come published editions of locally relevant archival 
material, such as cartularies, transcripts of monumental inscriptions and, in particu- 
lar, transcripts of parish registers. It is to be hoped that most local collections will 
collect this type of material. It is worth noting that as well as traditional publishers 
of source material such as the Harleian Society and local record societies, many 
local family history societies have become publishers of local source material: for 
example, the Birmingham and Midland Society for Genealogy and Heraldry has 
published over 35 transcripts of parish registers. 

A second category of primary genealogical sources is that of microforms, 
comprising both those produced in microform in their ownright, and those produced 
as facsimiles or transcripts of sources originally produced in manuscript or printed 
form. Of the latter, some may be commercially published or otherwise generally 
available, while others may be specially commissioned by individual collections. 
The principal genealogical source produced in microform in its own right is the 
International genealogical index (IGI), a microfiche index of baptisms and some 
marriages compiled by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (the Mormon 
Church) from information submitted by members and by systematic extraction of 
names from parish registers and other sources. It is useful if local collections can 
acquire this for the appropriate local county or counties: some library systems may 
acquire it for the whole of the British Isles or even further afield; thus it may be 
available in a reference or other library nearby. In heavily used collections it might 
be useful for the local collection to have a separate copy for the local area. 

Microform copies or transcripts of genealogical source material are available 
commercially from publishing houses such as Harvester, from some libraries and 
other repositories and from some societies. In particular, some local family history 
societies have embarked on microfiche publishing programmes: for example, the 
Kent Family History Society has issued a large number of titles, including abstracts 
of wills and transcripts of parish registers and monumental inscriptions. Lying 
between commercially published titles and specially commissioned items are the 
microfilm copies of census returns which can be obtained from the Public Record 
Office. Most local collections will have these for the censuses available for public 
access (currently 1841-1881): in systems with more than one local collection, some, 
as Camden, hold all returns for the system in one collection, while others, as 
Islington, divide them appropriately between the collections. Specially commis- 
sioned microforms may be obtained on a one-off basis, as Islington with microfilm 
of the registers of the principal local church, St Mary’s, or systematically, as with 
Nottinghamshire County Libraries, where a scheme is operated to provide micro- 
fiche copies of parish registers held in the county record office in appropriate local 
libraries.3 

When the practice first arose of depositing manuscript and other archival 
material in publicly accessible collections there were few if any local record offices, 
and public libraries were the obvious places of deposit. However, with the 
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establishment of a network of county and other local record offices, deposit of 
archives in public libraries has become less common, and indeed there have been 
some examples of transfers of deposited material from libraries to record offices.4 
Some public libraries, mainly in metropolitan areas, remain as major archive 
repositories, still actively accepting deposits: examples include Guildhall Library 
in London and the central libraries of Birmingham and Manchester. Some catego- 
ries of archives can only be held if certain conditions are met: public records if the 
repository is approved by the Lord Chancellor, manorial records if it is recognized 
by the Master of the Rolls, and parish registers if it is appointed as a diocesan record 
office by the appropriate bishop. 

Bearing in mind the limitations discussed in the preceding paragraph the 
following are some of the categories of archival material which may be sought by 
genealogists in local collections. As mentioned above the deposit of original parish 
registers in local collections is less likely.in these days but they may be found in 
some large urban collections such as those referred to above, and in some smaller 
collections, such as that of the London Borough of Lewisham. Secular parish 
records, such as rate books and poor law documents, may be more widely found: for 
example, in Greater London outside the City of London and the ‘old’ City of 
Westminster it has been common for secular parish records to be deposited in a local 
collection while the registers are deposited in the Greater London Record Office. 
Also sought may be records of modern local authorities for sources such as further 
rate books and employment records. 

Although deposit of parish registers is subject to legal restrictions, no such 
restrictions apply to the deposit of nonconformist and other non-parochial registers, 
and they may be found in some local collections. Further archival sources which 
may be sought by genealogists include records of local institutions and firms, family 
papers and deeds and other records of the holding and transfer of land. Even those 
collections which are not officially recognized as archive repositories or do not in 
general hold unofficial manuscript collections may hold odd manuscript items of 
interest to genealogists such as deeds or family documents. 

Illustrations, maps and ephemera may not appear to be obvious sources for 
genealogists. They may, however, be sought by them, mostly as sources of 
background information, but sometimes as providing information of direct relevance 
to a genealogical search. Those whose ancestors were notables locally may hope to 
find portraits or photographs of them in illustrations collections. More commonly 
genealogists will hope to find in illustrations collections pictures of individual 
buildings occupied by their ancestors, or general pictures of streets or areas in which 
they lived. Maps may be used to locate streets or buildings, or to show where parish 
or other boundaries ran. Ephemera such as trade cards or playbills are likely to be 
used mostly for background information: for example a trade card may give details 
of the nature of a business carried on by an ancestor, and even a picture of his 
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premises. Occasionally, however, ephemera may provide more directly relevant 
information.5 

As well as providing access to material held in their collections, genealogists can 
reasonably expect staff in local collections to be able to provide information on 
relevant material held elsewhere, whether in repositories such as county record 
offices or still in the hands of institutions or individuals. The collection should hold 
any published lists of such material, and where owners permit, arrange for lists to 
be compiled of material for which there are no published lists. 


CATALOGUING, CLASSIFICATION AND INDEXING 


Cataloguing and classification have been dealt with elsewhere in this work® and it 
is proposed to note only a few points of particular relevance to genealogy. On the 
other hand, genealogists are likely to make particularly heavy use of indexes, and 
it is worth considering these in more detail. 

As to cataloguing, the interests of genealogists demand fairly detailed catalogu- 
ing, particularly where stock is not on open access: it would be found useful, for 
example, for entries to indicate the presence of an index, or of tabular pedigrees, and 
for notes to show extensive coverage of individual families where that is not 
apparent from the title. Provision should obviously be made for access to family 
histories and pedigrees by family name, whether by added entries in an author/name 
catalogue, by subject indexing to a classified catalogue or by the use of subject 
headings in a dictionary or automated catalogue. 

Conventional classifications, whether general or local, tend not to serve geniealo- 
gists well, partly through lack of sufficient detail and partly because, as indicated 
above, many sources used by genealogists were not created with genealogical use 
in mind, and will therefore not be assigned to appropriate classes by the classifica- 
tion. For example, the twentieth edition of Dewey assigns cnly one class (929.3) to 
genealogical sources, including census records (if published by a genealcgist or 
genealogical organization), court records, tax lists, wills and, presumably, registers, 
although they are not specified as they were in the nineteenth edition. Other 
important sources such as school registers and census records not published by 
genealogists or genealogical organizations will be assigned to other areas of the 
classification. Similar problems can be found with local classifications: for exam- 
ple, the London Classification used by Guildhall and some other libraries’ assigns 
six classes to genealogical sources but still locates some relevant sources such as 
directories and other inhabitants lists elsewhere. 

If subject access is provided by means of subject headings in a dictionary 
catalogue or automated system, these should allow for the approaches used by 
genealogists: the approach by family name has already been mentioned. Another 
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possible approach is by forms such as directories and parish registers. Headings may 
have to allow for technicalities, in areas such as that of probate records. 

As to indexing, it is obviously indexing by family name that most concerns 
genealogists, although some other types of indexing such as by street may be 
relevant as well. Some genealogists may come to collections expecting to find an 
index to every personal name appearing in every item in the collection. This will of 
course be impractical, but there are two areas where some provision of indexes 
might reasonably be expected: census returns and local newspapers. 

Collections should of course acquire any published personal name indexes to 
local census returns, and it is to be hoped that they will also acquire photocopies of 
the street indexes compiled by staff at the Public Record Office, if any are available 
for the area concerned. If personal name indexes are to be compiled locally, it is 
perhaps the 1861 and 1871 returns which should receive priority: the 1841 returns 
are of least interest to genealogists as they include less information than the later 
returns; the 1851 returns are most likely to have published indexes, and the 1881 
returns are the subject of a nationwide indexing programme currently being 
promoted by acommittee comprising the Public Record Office, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, the Federation of Family History Societies and other 
bodies.® 

As to indexing of local newspapers, it would obviously be helpful to genealogists 
(and to others) if all personal name references could be indexed. However, as this 
is unlikely to be practical, the following might be the order of priority: editorial 
obituaries, other editorial personal notices, paid-for personal notices, miscellaneous 
references in editorial matter, and advertisements other than personal notices. 

Other sources which might be indexed by personal name include parish registers 
and poor law records, whether originals or microform copies of originals held 
elsewhere, and miscellaneous notes or working papers of local antiquaries and the 
like. If indexing is possible, it might be necessary to decide whether separate indexes 
should be compiled for individual sources or whether they should be combined in 
a single index. In addition to indexes to specified sources or groups of sources, it 
might be found useful to have a general name index to the collection, covering for 
example names of depositors and donors of items, families for whom published 
histories or unpublished papers are held, and parties mentioned in stray deeds. 

The compiling of indexes can be a time-consuming business and may be 
impractical where collections are busy and short of staff. However, there are some 
potential sources of help. If the collection has its own computer, or access to time 
on a machine housed elsewhere, this could save time spent on sorting and filing. 
Although there is a certain amount of software available aimed at genealogical 
users, the construction of indexes of the kind suggested above is probably best done 
through general databases. 

Indexing could be a suitable job to give to students, or to those on work 
experience schemes, and could lend itself well to the use of volunteers (see below), 
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particularly if the material to be indexed is suitable for the production of copies, 
whether in hard copy or on microform, which can be taken away and worked on at 
home. 


SERVICES TO USERS 


Genealogists may approach local collections for access to specified sources which 
they know or believe the collection to hold, for advice on how to tackle a particular 
problem in their research or how to pursue their family history in general, for 
specified or open-ended research to be done on their behalf, or for advice on the local 
background and appropriate local contacts. They may do so by personal visit, by 
letter or, more rarely, by telephone or other means such as electronic mail, and it is 
under these heads that this area, perhaps the most likely to lead to problems for local 
collections in dealing with genealogy, will be discussed. 


Personal visits 


Genealogists are more likely than most other users of local collections to be based 
away from the area concerned, as most families move in the course of their history, 
and most genealogists will find themselves conducting at least part of their research 
in areas away, perhaps far away, from those in which they live. It is therefore 
essential that publicity aimed at personal visitors to the collection, and particularly 
that likely to be seen by genealogists, should make clear any restrictions on the use 
of the collection, to avoid wasted journeys. Such restrictions might include limited 
opening hours for the collection as a whole, or for parts. of it (especially where the 
collection forms part of a larger branch to which the restricted hours do not apply), 
limited availability of qualified or specialist staff, and the need to book in advance 
for access to the collection or for specific sources or equipment, such as microfilm 
readers. It is also necessary to ensure that any such restrictions are known to those 
likely to speak to potential users face to face or by telephone, including, where 
appropriate, staff in other departments or branches, switchboard operators and 
receptionists. 

Some genealogists are liable to arrive at collections with only vague ideas of what 
they want to see, or with false impressions of the collection’s contents, or, in some 
cases, with very little idea of how to go about genealogical research in any respect, 
let alone in respect of the collection concerned. Although this problem can to some 
extent be alleviated by means suggested below under the headings of cooperation 
and public relations, librarians are still liable to be faced with the potential 
ernbarrassment of having to direct enquirers elsewhere tc conduct their research and 
by difficulties caused by having to supply lengthy explanations, particularly at busy 
times. The latter problem can be lessened by having guides to sources available for 
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sale or consultation. Where enquirers come very ill-prepared, access could be 
provided to sources such as the /G/ containing a large number of surname refer- 
ences, which although they may not be appropriate to the enquirers’ actual research 
needs will satisfy their demand to ‘do something while they are there’. 

Even when genealogists know or can discover which sources to use they may 
need help with their use or interpretation. The need for help with use is especially 
likely to arise with sources written in hands, such as secretary, or languages, such 
as Latin or Welsh, unfamiliar to those attempting to use them. Even if staff are 
qualified to assist, it is unlikely to be practicable to read or translate whole 
documents, although it should be possible to offer assistance with odd words or 
phrases. It is likely therefore to be necessary to encourage users to make their own 
way through the material, with the aid of appropriate reference sources,? or to seek 
qualified outside help, professional or otherwise. 

Assistance with interpretation may be required even in the case of sources which 
are in English and printed or in an easily legible hand. For example, users may be 
unfamiliar with trade terms, or with conventions used in sources such as census 
returns. Sometimes users may even be unaware of the need for interpretation: 
genealogists have been known to be misled by registration district names such as 
West Derby (in Lancashire, not Derbyshire) and by the practice of registrars 
disguising births and deaths in institutions under innocuous-looking addresses. 
Help can be offered through guides to sources (see below), by referral to appropriate 
general or specialized textbooks, or by compiling handouts to deal with particular 
problems, for example the sheet used in Guildhall Library to interpret the references 
given in the indexes to Lloyad’s list. 

Much genealogical research requires access to relatively large amounts of 
material for relatively short periods of time. For example, to check a name in a run 
of commercial directories, or an address in a series of rate books, may involve 
looking at each volume for only a few seconds. This can obviously cause problems 
where material is held on closed access, and it would therefore be advantageous for 
sources likely to be used for protracted searches by genealogists to be on open access 
wherever possible. Where the nature or condition of original sources makes open 
access impracticable or inadvisable, it would be helpful if copies could be provided, 
whether in hard copy or microform, suitable for use on open access. If sufficient 
material of this kind were held, it might be possible to designate an area or even, in 
larger collections, a room for the use of genealogical searchers. 


Postal enquiries 


Collections with substantial holdings of genealogical source material, particularly 
such collections covering areas populous in the late nineteenth or early twentieth 
centuries, are likely to receive many postal requests for searches from enquirers in 
this country and overseas. For example, in 1987 Guildhall Library Printed Books 
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Section received 2006 postal enquiries, of which 46 per cent were wholly or partiy 
genealogical.! Collections with smaller holdings of genealogical source material, 
or indeed little or none, may also of course receive genealogical enquiries, 
sometimes from those with false impressions of what sources might be relevant to 
their enquiries, or where the sources they need are located. It is to be presumed that 
most collections will be able and willing to answer postal enquiries as to the 
availability of specified sources and perhaps also as to what sources held might be 
relevant to a particular enquiry. When it comes to actual research work, however, 
whether in sources specified by enquirers or in those thought to be relevant by staff, 
problems may arise as to the approach to be adopted. 

At the time of writing, public libraries maintained by library authorities in 
England and Wales were bound by constraints imposed by the Public Libraries and 
Museums Act, 1964!! which, with a few exceptions, prohibited such libraries from 
charging for services normally provided to users. This implied that libraries could 
respond to requests to undertake research only by undertaking it free of charge or 
by declining to undertake it at all. More options were suggested in the 1988 Green 
Paper on financing public library services, !2 although the actual legislative changes 
emerging at the time of writing have modified these suggestions somewhat. !3 The 
options presented in the paragraphs below are discussed both in the light of the 
current situation, and in that of the Green Paper’s suggestions and the emerging 
legislation. 

The first option is to undertake research free of charge. If this is done, it will 
probably be necessary to impose some limits on what will be done. These could be 
based on time taken (for example, not more than half an hour on any one enquiry), 
on the number of enquiries that will be undertaken (for example, not more than three 
enquiries for any one person in succession), or on excluding or limiting certain types 
of work (for example, declining to search census returns, or searching them only if 
an exact address is supplied). 

The second option is to provide a fee-paying research service. As stated above, 
this would not appear to be available to English and Welsh public libraries until the 
legislative changes following from the Green Paper come into effect, although at 
least one English public library appears to have ‘jumped the gun’ by introducing 
such a service.!4 The 1964 Act did not apply to Scotland or Northern Ireland, and 
at least one Scottish public library has offered a fee-paying genealogical search 
service for some time.!5 County record offices operate under different legislation, 
and several, such as the Essex Record Office, have introduced fee-paying research 
services. 

Such a service might be provided in-house by using the library’s own staff, 
whether dedicated staff employed for the purpose, or staff who undertake other 
duties as well, or it might be contracted-out to outside providers. Use of in-house 
staff who undertake other duties could present problems of availability to meet 
demand: decisions might have to be made as to priorities between the research 
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service and other duties. It could also present problems in charging: professional 
genealogical research is usually charged for by time, and it might be difficult to 
distinguish between time spent on a particular client’s enquiry and time spent on 
other duties, as for example when a staff member on duty at an enquiry desk works 
ona client’s enquiry when not dealing with enquiries received at the desk. It would 
appear preferable to employ dedicated staff, where practicable, and that is what has 
been done in most if not all of the cases mentioned above. Financial constraints are 
likely to apply of course, and in most cases attempts have been made to make 
researchers’ posts self-financing. 

Contracting-out would involve passing enquiries to outside professional search- 
ers while retaining a legal responsibility for the nature and standard of the service 
provided. The Green Paper envisaged increasing use of contracting-out in the 
provision of library services, but although it is apparently possible under existing 
legislation it remains to be seen to what extent its use will be officially encouraged 
or even enforced. Besides the requirements for supervision and monitoring of 
standards implied by the retaining of responsibility for the service, it is probable 
that, depending on the arrangements made in particular cases, the library would 
retain responsibility for certain administrative functions such as invoicing and 
collection of payments. 

A third option is to direct requests for research to one or more independent 
researchers known to operate in the area, or to be familiar with the collection. 
Direction could take various forms, ranging from simply supplying a list of 
independent researchers willing to work in the library concerned, through passing 
enquiries direct to selected searchers, to having a searcher working on the premises 
and provided with special facilities by the library, but dealing with clients on his or 
her own account. This last option has already been adopted by at least one library 
authority.!6 

Direction would avoid some of the problems of the first two options, and indeed 
would seem quite possible even under existing legislation. However, it does have 
some pitfalls of its own. It would need to be made very clear to enquirers when 
supplying names of searchers that arrangements between them and their chosen 
searcher were a private matter, and that the library could take no responsibility for 
the standard of work, or for any difficulties that might arise. A recent report in 
Family tree magazine"? illustrates the problems that can arise if this is not made 
clear. Even though responsibility for standards is disclaimed, compilation of a list 
of researchers might prove problematic, as standards of individuals in the field of 
professional genealogical research vary widely, and there is no one universally 
accepted qualification. Compilers may therefore be faced with choosing between 
including on the list all who choose to apply and thereby including some whom they 
know or believe to be incompetent, or operating a process of vetting, which might 
be felt to be embarrassing or invidious. It would be possible to limit the list to those 
holding a relevant qualification of some kind, such as membership of the Associa- 
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tion of Genealogists and Record Agents (AGRA) or the Licentiateship of the 
Institute of Heraldic and Genealogical Studies, but even among the holders of such 
qualifications, some are more competent than others, and there may be perfectly 
competent persons who hold no such qualification. 

Passing enquiries direct to a selected group of searchers could also lead to 
problems, such as jealousy from searchers who were not selected. It would 
moreover be difficult, even if formal responsibility had been disclaimed, for the 
library to divest itself of at least moral responsibility for the standards and actions 
of those to whom it was passing enquiries. In the case of an individual searcher given 
special facilities to operate on library premises, a formal agreement would of course 
be necessary, covering such matters as payment for facilities provided and the rights 
and responsibilities of both sides, and such an agreement should include provisions 
for the monitoring of standards of work and for the settling of disputes between the 
researcher and his or her clients. It goes without saying that no person would be 
admitted to such a position without prior vetting and interview, and their presence 
on the premises would make it easier to keep an eye on their standard of work. 

Apart from the possible use of volunteers, which is discussed below, the final 
option is to decline to undertake searches (whether altogether, or beyond certain 
limits), or to arrange for them to be done. Under this option enquirers unable or 
unwilling to do their own research would have to make their own arrangements for 
someone else to do it. It would be appropriate to direct those willing to consider 
using a professional searcher to AGRA: the association issues an annual list of its 
members, showing addresses, areas of operation and special expertise, which is 
supplied free to libraries and record offices and sold to the public on request to the 
secretary. It might also be appropriate, particularly when those visiting a collection 
ask about access to professional searchers, to refer enquirers to the advertisements 
published in certain genealogical journals: as well as including some searchers not 
in AGRA, advertisements may give some idea of the fees charged, which are not 
shown in the AGRA list. Particularly useful in this context are the Genealogists’ 
magazine and Family tree magazine, but advertisements for searchers also appear 
in the journals of some family history societies. 

Which option or group of options is adopted in a particular collection will depend 
much on local factors such as staffing levels and the demand from enquirers. It is 
likely to depend also on policy decisions made at higher levels, whether by the 
system, the authority, or by central government, decisions which may derive as 
much from political factors as from professional, economic or administrative ones. 
There are also some general considerations which should be borne in mind. 
Although many enquirers may state that they are willing to pay any charges that may 
be made for the research they require, they may not be willing to pay charges at the 
level which may be set, for example to support a self-financing researcher’s post. 
It is also quite likely that some may realize that they could save themselves money 
by engaging their own researcher, thus avoiding the mark-up which would be 
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charged on fees paid for the services of a searcher employed by the library authority. 
On the other hand, others may prefer to use a searcher employed by the authority 
because they feel that such searchers are likely to be better informed on the 
collection and its sources than independent searchers. Another factor is the possible 
effect of a policy of charging for research on relations between the collection and 
others such as users, depositors and local societies. For example, depositors may 
feel unhappy about their records being used for profit-making purposes. Charges 
could affect the prospects for cooperation with a local family history society: it 
might be thought desirable to exempt members from charges, or to offer them a 
concessionary rate. 


Telephone and electronic mail 


In the the context of genealogy, enquiries received other than by personal visit or 
by post will usually be received by telephone. Local collections are quite likely to 
receive telephone calls concerning the availability of specific sources such as 
directories, or concerning the availability in general of sources with which to answer 
a particular problem, or pursue a general line of research. More rarely, calls may be 
received requesting actual research, sometimes at considerable length. It seems 
reasonable that wherever possible calls concerning specific sources should be dealt 
with, as this may save wasted journeys by enquirers, and staff time spent dealing 
with postal enquiries for which appropriate sources are not held. It may also be 
possible to give brief general advice on the suitability of the collection for a 
particular line of research in response to a telephone call. As for actual research, it 
may be possible, if sources are to hand, to undertake a limited amount of specific 
research, such as checking a particular entry in a directory, but in general it would 
seem appropriate to ask telephone callers requesting research to write (if the 
collection undertakes research by post), visit the collection or employ a professional 
searcher. Collections with the necessary equipment may receive requests for 
research by telex, fax or electronic mail, although at present at any rate few 
genealogists are likely to have access to these means. As these means produce, or 
can produce, written copy it would seem appropriate to treat such enquiries as if they 
were postal enquiries. 


COOPERATION 


There are opportunities for cooperation in the field of service to genealogists: 
possible partners are other parts of the collection’s own system, libraries and record 
offices outside the system, teachers of family history, professional genealogical 
searchers, and family history societies. 
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In the field of genealogy cooperation within the system is potentially valuable 
though, one suspects, somewhat neglected. If a system has more than one local 
collection within it, it is of course important that they cooperate. Such cooperation 
could include common policies with regard to handling postal enquiries, passing 
such enquiries between collections, making microform or other copies of sources 
held at one collection available at others, or holding bulky or complex sources at one 
location rather than dividing them between collections (as at Camden, where all 
census returns for the borough are held at Swiss Cottage, while all rate books are 
held at Holborn). There are also possibilities for cooperation with lending and 
reference libraries. Lending departments could be encouraged to hold copies of 
relevant published material such as family and local histories, and published 
transcripts of parish registers, for loan not only to locally based enquirers, but also 
through inter-library loan to those based elsewhere: local collection staff should of 
course be made aware of these holdings. Reference libraries may hold sources 
valuable to local genealogical research, such as files of national newspapers and 
magazines, and of the publications of national societies like the Harleian Society. 
If the system holds a set of the /G/ for the whole British Isles rather than just the 
locality, it might be found more appropriate to house it in a reference library rather 
than in a local collection. Staff at all service points should be encouraged to have 
some familiarity with genealogical research and sources, and local collection staff 
may be able to help with this by producing literature or running training sessions. 
It might also be possible for local collection staff to advise on complex genealogical 
enquiries received elsewhere in the system, even if they do not relate to the locality 
covered by the collection. 

It is also important that there should be cooperation with other appropriate 
libraries and record offices, including the local collections of adjoining counties or 
boroughs, the county record office and any local borough record offices. As 
genealogical research may often spread into adjoining areas when the migration of 
families is studied, and enquirers frequently approach or address their enquiries to 
the wrong collection, it is important for staff to be aware of the contents of each 
other’s collections, and also of matters such as opening hours and policies regarding 
undertaking research by post. In this context it would be helpful to exchange access 
leaflets and guides to sources and perhaps to arrange mutual visits by staff. It would 
also be helpful if arrangements could be made for transferring or referring postal 
enquiries sent to the wrong collection. 

Most local further education colleges organize at least one evening or day course 
for those interested in tracing their family history, and other such courses may be 
organized locally by the Workers’ Educational Association, a family history 
society, or privately. Local collections should of course be aware of these, although 
it is unlikely that those genealogists approaching the collection with insufficient or 
no grounding in the subject will come from the locality. It is, however, likely that 
organizers of classes will seek assistance from the local collection in their vicinity. 
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Local studies librarians may be approached to act as tutors of family history classes, 
or to suggest someone else who might be approached. Class tutors may ask for visits 
to be arranged for their classes, or for examples of source material to be loaned or 
copied for use by the class. Such cooperation could prove a valuable means of 
introducing the local collection to a wider public. Also, along with family history 
societies, tutorial classes in family history may prove a source of volunteers: indeed 
some family history societies, such as the Woolwich and District Family History 
Society, began life as tutorial classes. 

Some possible areas of cooperation with professional genealogical searchers 
have been suggested above in discussion of the handling of genealogical enquiries 
received by post. Apart from such cooperation stemming from decisions taken by 
libraries, libraries may find themselves approached by professional genealogists 
wishing to draw attention to their services by being placed on a list of searchers or 
even being allowed to display posters or handbills in the library. Response to such 
approaches will depend on the considerations discussed above. 

It is not unknown for professional genealogists to direct written enquiries to 
libraries in the course of their professional work. It would seem reasonable to answer 
enquiries from professionals concerning availability of material free of charge but 
to decline to undertake free searches involving actual research. If the library offers 
a fee-paying search service, they should be invited to make use of it, otherwise they 
should be asked to arrange for another professional to act as sub-contractor. 

Family history societies appear to offer the widest variety of opportunities for 
cooperation in service to genealogists. Types of society include national societies 
such as the Society of Genealogists, specialist societies such as the Catholic Family 
History Society (formerly English Catholic Ancestor), and one-name societies and 
groups such as the Tyrrell Family History Society. It is, however, with local and 
regional societies that cooperation is most likely to prove possible and fruitful. 
Local family history societies in England began in a small way in the mid-1950s, 
but formation of societies on a wide scale followed the setting up of the Federation 
of Family History Societies in 1974. All of England and Wales, and much of Ireland 
and Scotland, is now covered by a network of societies ranging from large regional 
societies such as the Birmingham and Midland Society for Genealogy and Heraldry 
to small local ones such as the Waltham Forest Family History Society. On the 
whole, societies have divided up the country between themselves, but there are some 
cases of two societies serving the same catchment area, either amicably, or in at least 
one case, otherwise. Either on this account, or because society catchment areas may 
not coincide with those of libraries, librarians may find themselves dealing with 
more than one society, and tact may be required. 

Ways in which libraries can assist societies include providing a place of deposit 
for the society’s library or for individual sources such as the /G/, providing meeting 
places (as in the case of the City Branch of the North Middlesex Family History 
Society, which meets at Guildhall Library), providing publicity for societies and 
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their activities, and selling their publications. Ways in which societies can assist 
libraries include supplying their own publications free or at a discount, providing 
financial assistance towards the purchase of specialized source material such as the 
IGI, selling library publications at their meetings or by post, and by acting as a source 
of voluntary or even paid assistance to libraries and their users. The use of volunteers 
is-discussed in the next paragraph, but some societies offer paid-for research 
services to members and/or others, either specific, as the North Middlesex Society’s 
courier service to the General Register Office, or general. Where such services exist 
they might offer an additional option in dealing with postal enquiries. 

Family history societies provide the most obvious source of volunteers interested 
and experienced in genealogy, but they could also be recruited from tutorial classes, 
other groups such as Women’s Institutes or interested individuals. Tasks for which 
volunteers could be employed include transcribing and indexing source material, 
whether held in the collection or elsewhere (such as monumental inscriptions in a 
local churchyard), assisting with enquiries received in person or by post, or making 
themselves available to give general advice about tracing family history, or just to 
chat about it (a service which genealogists sometimes attempt to obtain from library 
staff). The use of volunteers, particularly in actual enquiry work, will require very 
careful consideration. Volunteers may be more experienced in genealogical re- 
search than professional staff, and are likely to be more enthusiastic about it. 
However, those most keen to volunteer may not be best qualified, and careful vetting 
and supervision will be required. Other considerations which may have to be borne 
in mind when deciding whether to use volunteers include the attitude of paid staff, 
both professional and non-professional, and of trade unions where appropriate, and 
policy considerations such as whether the successful use of volunteers might 
suggest to senior management that economies could be made in the paid staff. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Service to genealogists offers many opportunities for making the collection and its 
services more widely known, although they may tend not to relate to the area in 
which the collection is situated. Means of doing this include publications and sales, 
talks, visits and exhibitions. 

Publications provide a means of bringing collections and their contents to the 
notice of potential genealogical users: as indicated above they can also help to avoid 
wasted journeys and loss of research time by users by enabling them to inform 
themselves about the collection in advance of their visit, and to save staff time by 
avoiding lengthy explanations of sources to those visiting the collection. In addition, 
well compiled and marketed publications can help with income generation. 

Collections holding reasonable quantities of genealogical source material can 
consider the publication of a general guide to genealogical sources, or genealogical 
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research, in the collection. These can vary from single sheets to substantial 
illustrated pamphlets, and can take the form of narrative guides, describing the types 
of sources held and their uses, as in Guildhall Library’s guide, !8 or of handlists, 
actually listing the items held, as in the guide issued by Rochdale Metropolitan 
Borough Council Libraries,!9 or they can be a combination of both forms. Collec- 
tions with very large amounts of genealogical material might find it worthwhile to 
publish handlist guides to particular classes of material, such as parish registers20 
or livery company records.2! In addition to publications intended for sale, it might 
be found worthwhile to compile cheaply produced handouts for giving to visitors 
or sending to postal or telephone enquirers. These could include a brief general 
guide to sources, and brief guides to particular types of material or to sources for 
solving particular problems. Collections with little or no genealogical sources might 
even find it worthwhile to compile a handout explaining this, and indicating where 
genealogical sources relating to the area might be found. In addition to their own 
publications, collections with bookshops or other sales points might find it worth- 
while to stock publications of genealogical interest from outside sources such as 
family history societies or commercial publishers. Genealogists could also be a 
market for specialized stationery such as pedigree charts or forms for recording 
information from census returns. 

Talks provide another means of introducing collections to potential users, and of 
assisting users to prepare themselves before their visits. It is likely that a representa- 
tive froma local collection will be invited to speak to the locally based family history 
society, possibly more than once in the case of societies with a number of branches. 
If the collection holds sources of more than local interest, it is possible that 
invitations may come from further afield as most societies exchange copies of their 
journals, and their programme secretaries will thus see reports of speakers to other 
societies. Those speaking on a regular basis may find themselves asked to supply 
details for the speakers list compiled at intervals by the Federation of Family History 
Societies and made available to member societies and other organizations. In 
addition to speaking to family history societies, staff of local collections might find 
genealogy a Suitable topic when speaking to other groups such as women’s 
organizations. 

A further means of communication with potential users is visits from parties 
organized by family history societies, class tutors or others. The format of such visits 
will of course vary according to the staff, space and facilities available, and the size 
and wishes of the visiting party: the format adopted at Guildhall Library for parties 
of up to about 20 is for an introductory talk of about 15 minutes in a lecture theatre 
to be followed by a tour of the three reading rooms lasting about 40 minutes. 
Problems can be posed if parties wish to undertake actual research, rather than learn 
about the collection for general interest or future use: this can apply particularly to 
visits from parties from overseas organized by commercial operators of genealogi- 
cal tours, whose members may have very unrealistic expectations of what can be 
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done in the time available. It is obviously essential when agreeing to a visit that both 
sides understand exactly what is being offered. Where it is agreed that party 
members will undertake research in the course of their visit, it would be useful for 
the collection to be informed in advance of the interests of those concerned, so that 
suitable material can be got ready and, where necessary, equipment such as 
microform readers reserved. In addition to visits arranged on a one-off basis for 
particular groups, collections with large amounts of genealogical source material 
might find it worthwhile to organize occasional or regular open visits, publicized 
through local family history societies or otherwise. For example, the Society of 
Genealogists organizes regular tours of its library for new users. 

Another means of making collections better known is through exhibitions. 
Family history would seem a suitable topic for an ‘eyecatcher’ exhibition mounted 
ina library entrance area or in areference or lending library in order to draw attention 
to the local studies collection. It might also be a suitable topic for a library system’s 
displays at events such as town or agricultural shows. Another context in which 
libraries might mount displays relating to genealogy is that of the one-day and 
weekend conferences held by groups of family history societies and by their 
federation, some of which offer stall space to outside organizations. These could be 
used not only to draw attention to the local collection and its services, but to promote 
sales of relevant publications. 


‘LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


It will be apparent from the foregoing sections that the provision of service to 
genealogists can make considerable demands on local collections, and can require 
many decisions about policies, finance and staffing from those in charge of 
collections or their superiors. 

The principal policy decision to be made is how far, if at all, the use of local 
collections by genealogists should be encouraged. It would be difficult to maintain 
these days the dismissive attitudes exemplified in the opening paragraph. Geneal- 
ogy or family history is a legitimate subject of enquiry, pursued by a substantial 
number of people, and it would appear self-defeating for local collections to 
discourage access for a purpose that could lead to increased use of the collections, 
and indeed serve as a means of introducing the use of libraries to some who have 
previously made little use of them. A possible counter-argument would be that most 
interest from genealogists is likely to come from outside the areas served by 
collections. It could indeed be argued that a collection’s first duty is to those in the 
area which it serves, but it could also be argued that an important aspect of a 
collection’s work is to increase awareness and knowledge of the area amongst those 
based elsewhere. Other policy decisions, such as how much, if any, research should 
be done for enquirers, and whether charges should be made, will, as previously 
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indicated, largely depend on factors likely to be outside the control of those in charge 
of local collections, such as staffing levels, and political decisions made at a higher 
level. 

Service to genealogists will obviously have financial implications. While some 
source material, such as the publications of local family history societies, is likely 
to be quite cheap, other sources such as second-hand copies of directories and poll 
books, are likely to be somewhat if not very expensive. The heavy use likely to be 
made of some sources such as directories may call for conservation measures such 
as lamination or rebinding, or the production of photocopies or microforms to be 
used in place of originals. The increasing use of microforms in genealogical 
research, whether in their own right, or as substitutes for hard copy originals, is 
likely to require the acquisition of expensive equipment such as readers and reader- 
printers. On the other hand, service to genealogists could lead to additional income 
from sources such as sales of publications or fees for research. 

It is, however, in the field of staffing that the implications of service to 
genealogists are most likely to be felt. Genealogy is a complex subject, and to 
provide an adequate professional service in it, whether as a library staff member, 
sub-contractor or independent researcher, requires considerable knowledge of 
sources and their background and experience in their use. As far back as 1962, the 
Bourdillon report22 asserted that specialist librarians (among them local history 
librarians) would not be forthcoming unless library authorities recognized the need 
to make many such posts a career grade, allowing those who did not progress to 
higher posts of a more general character to remain as specialists ‘to the great 
advantage of the library service’. The same considerations could be applied to 
specialists in genealogy. However, it appears to the author that the library profession 
asa whole has not entirely accepted this point, although it can be argued that in some 
cases job satisfaction might outweigh financial reward in encouraging suitable 
librarians to remain specialists. 

It might be thought possible to find the necessary expertise outside the library 
profession. However, there is at present no generally recognized training or career 
structure for professional genealogists: indeed, it has been stated that one approach 
to genealogy as a career is to train as a librarian or archivist.23 It would seem 
therefore that if libraries are to offer a professional service to genealogists in the light 
of current developments, careful consideration will need to be given to the provision 
of adequate training and career opportunities within the profession. 

Another point to make in connection with staffing is that service to genealogists 
can, as can indeed many other aspects of local studies work, require the skills of 
archivists as well as those of librarians. Larger collections are likely to have 
members of both professions on their staffs, but in smaller collections with only one 
or two professional staff, or indeed relying on staffing by sharing with other parts 
of the system, it is likely that one staff member, probably qualified as a librarian, will 
have to carry out duties belonging to both professions. It seems unfortunate 
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therefore that the relevant training centres and professional institutions have not yet 
cooperated to offer a joint professional qualification as librarian and archivist, 
aimed at local studies work if not specifically at service to genealogists. Apart from 
general professional considerations, it would appear that the specific topic of work 
with genealogists has been somewhat neglected hitherto both in professional 
training and in professional literature.24 

A first point to consider in looking further into the future is whether the current 
level of interest in genealogy is likely to continue in the foreseeable future. Barring 
cataclysmic events such as war and revolution, it is likely that it will continue. Both 
in the United Kingdom and elsewhere there are trends in society such as increased 
mobility and social change, and the decline in the extended family, which will tend 
to encourage interest in family history. A search for one’s ‘roots’, an emotive 
concept frequently invoked by genealogists, can serve as a comforting and stabi- 
lizing factor in an uncertain and hostile social climate, and dead aicestors can serve 
as substitutes for living relations, with the advantage that they are unlikely to cause 
the trouble that may be caused by the latter. 

Second, the possible impact of new sources, or, more likely, new means of access 
to sources, must be gauged. It may surprise those unfamiliar with it that genealogy 
can be subject to change, but one only has to consider the effect of the introduction 
of the /G/ to realize that such surprise is misplaced. There is no reason to believe that 
similar impact will not be made by the introduction of further new sources in the 
future, probably the fairly near future. Examples which come to mind are the 1881 
census indexing project, referred to above, and the possibility of obtaining microform 
copies of civil registration records, envisaged in the recent Green Paper on the 
registration service.25 

Finally, the impact of the introduction of new technology must be borne in mind. 
The use of computers in indexing has already been mentioned. Other possible uses 
in service to genealogists include handling correspondence enquiries by means of 
word processing, and databases: so far as the author is aware there is at present no 
commercially available database in the United Kingdom, but it seems quite likely 
that someone will provide one in due course. It also seems probable that non- 
commercial holders of computerized or computerizable genealogical data, such as 
the General Register Office, the Public Record Office and the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, will permit direct electronic access in the future: the impact 
of sucha move on library services could be considerable. Other technologies which 
could affect service to genealogists include fax (already considered) and interactive 
videodiscs: the latter could perhaps be used to provide a training programme for 
genealogical users. 
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Reminiscence work with local studies 
material 


Norma Armstrong 
RECALL 


Recalling life experience is a long-established human activity, but its validity as 
historical evidence has been greatly in dispute, whether it is information gathered 
orally and committed to writing, or the oral tradition of cultures which do not have 
a written history. 

Homer may be said to be the first oral historian, in his version of the siege of Troy 
in the liad, and we know that Greek historians such as Herodotus and Thucydides 
used oral traditions along with collected oral information in their writing. Biblical 
writing too relied heavily on oral evidence, particularly in the case of the New 
Testament. 

In Europe, Celtic bards and poets made great use of oral sources as did the 
chroniclers of the Middle Ages. By the end of the seventeenth century, this method 
of presenting history had been superseded by the practice of using primary sources. 
Charters, registers, treaties and chronicles were collected and published. History 
writing was based on their use. Although largely abandoned by the majority of 
historians, oral evidence was still used by those involved in researching saga 
literature in Iceland and other Scandinavian countries and continued to be used in 
this field until the nineteenth century. 

Inthe eighteenth century, inthis country, folklore experts and moral philosophers, 
(such as Adam Ferguson and David Hume) continued to explore the role of oral 
tradition (although both were critical of its historical value), as did Andrew Lang in 
the nineteenth century. Another interesting nineteenth century facet of the use of 
oral evidence was that given by groups such as chimney sweeps and crofters before 
Commons and Lords committees, resulting in published reports such as that on the 
employment of boys in sweeping chimneys in 1817. 
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Traditional western historians continued to remain ambivalent towards the value 
of oral history and ignored the option to investigate oral societies. Some members 
of these cultures carried out their own studies from the early twentieth century 
onwards particularly in Africa, New Zealand and Hawaii.! 

A resurgence in interest in oral history came about in 1948 when Allan Nevins 
at-Columbia University started to record ‘significant’ Americans, with a view to 
producing documents to fill the gap left in modern society by the absence of the 
journals, letters and diaries produced by the élite in the nineteenth century. This 
resurgence of interest was reinforced in 1961 by the publication of Jan Vansina’s 
Oral tradition which greatly influenced oral historians.2 

All through the centuries the dispute over the historical worth of oral tradition has 
continued. Its detractors have particularly stressed the unreliability of human 
memory and its tendency to mythification. Its supporters have argued that docu- 
mentary evidence can be and in many cases is heavily slanted by the social, political 
or moral attitudes of the writer. 

Happily, many historians, while accepting all these limitations, now use both 
spoken and written evidence with sensitivity and skill to try to achieve a rounded 
view of history. Particularly in interviewing ordinary people about their lives, those 
whose thoughts and feelings about their experiences do not appear in written 
history, oral history is adding a dimension to our understanding of human experi- 
ence. As Dr Angus Calder (of the Open University in Scotland) neatly observed to 
the writer, ‘primary sources will give you the price of fish, but oral history will 
describe its smell.’ 


REMINISCENCE: THERAPY 


Local studies libraries have been supporting and creating oral history archives for 
many years and the management and practice of oral history recording has been 
fully described in Volume 1 of this work.3 A most interesting offshoot of oral history 
began to develop in the 1960s when the term ‘reminiscence’ took on a new 
perspective. Oral history recording is the result of an interview usually between two 
people, the interviewer asking a series of planned questions about the interviewee’ s 
life experience. The interview is recorded (by agreement) and later transcribed. 

Reminiscence work is carried out ina group, where the group leader encourages 
the participants to recall episodes in their lives by using pre-selected stimulus 
material. The group meets on a regular basis, recalling a series of topics prepared 
by the leader. The sessions may or may not be recorded, dependent on the agreement 
of the group, who will also agree with the leader whether the sessions should be 
transcribed or not. 

For many years the professionals working with the elderly actively discouraged 
their charges from talking about their past. The view was that reminiscence was not 
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beneficial to the elderly, but rather reinforced their confusion about the past and 
about present realities. In 1963, R.N. Butler wrote a paper, which introduced the 
opposite viewpoint, arguing further that reminiscence was a perfectly normal 
activity in the elderly and that ‘life review’ was essential for many people, if they 
were to come to terms with, and make sense of, their lives.4 

This line of thinking was pursued by P.G. Coleman in 1974, who highlighted 
three main categories of response by the elderly to the request: ‘tell me your life 
story.’ 


¢ Simple reminiscence (talking about past events in a story form). 

¢ Life reviewing (what people did and how they felt about their lives). 

¢ Information reminiscing (providing information as a means of ‘educating’ 
the listener).5 


In 1975, Mike Kemp, an architect in the Department of Health and Social Security, 
who was carrying out a study on institutions for old people, became aware that those 
elderly people he met in institutions never spoke about their past in the way old people 
out in the community generally do. Fortunately Mike Kemp was able to persuade 
anumber of psychiatrists, particularly Gordon Langley, that reminiscence could be 
beneficial and some sort of stimulus material was needed for this. Witha grant from 
the Department of Health and Social Security, a team of artists and psychologists 
worked together to produce a ‘reminiscence aid’, using the BBC and Fox Talbot 
archives for the resources. Unfortunately, with a change of government, the grant 
was withdrawn, but the value of this pioneering work was recognised by Help the 
Aged, whorescued the project and in 1981 produced Recall, a tape-slide production. 
Designed to act as a stimulus for reminiscence work, it was hoped that this national 
product would act as a model for local productions. It was also hoped that the main 
information providers would set aside money to research, select and make available 
to the public material from today’s events, which could be used as triggers for future 
decades of reminiscence projects.® 

It is clear that much research is being carried out on the ageing process both in 
this country and in America and Canada, as a search of Gerontologist, International 
journal of aging and human development, Educational gerontology and the papers 
of the annual scientific meeting of the Gerontological Society and the annual 
meeting of the American Society on Aging, will illustrate. During the past five 
years, all these have reported reminiscence projects in America and one in the 
Toronto Baycrest Centre with elderly Jewish residents. Many of these studies deal 
specifically with life review reminiscence in the institutionalized elderly and many 
found improved self-esteem, a deeper understanding and acceptance of the events 
in their lives and a lessening of depression as corollaries to their reminiscence. 7-17 

Some projects in America and in this country have involved young people and 
elderly working together and have resulted in deeper mutual respect and under- 
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standing. In some instances these projects have also aimed to release creativity, 
encouraging the elderly to write prose and poetry about their lives and to compile 
family histories. 


REMINISCENCE: EDUCATION AND HISTORY 


A second branch of reminiscence was also developing concurrently out in the 
community with the active elderly. While reminiscence therapy is mainly organized 
and carried out by nurses, occupational therapists, community education workers, 
psychologists and social workers in hospitals, old people’s homes and nursing 
homes; the active elderly meet in community centres, museums and libraries to 
reminisce with similar but different objectives. The Recall tape—slide had acted as 
a stimulus in many ways, with reminiscence groups being set up in London and other 
parts of the country. An Exploring Living Memory conference held in London, 
which highlighted the London experience, confirmed the view that reminiscence 
could be a creative and stimulating activity for the elderly, covering a wide range 
of interests such as writing, talking and reading about the past, and visiting local 
places of historical interest. How this kind of reminiscence work developed in 
Edinburgh may well be typical of other parts of the country. 

In 1982, Edinburgh University Settlement published a report, Educational needs 
of the elderly, which resulted from collaboration among several adult education 
agencies including the Workers’ Educational Association and the Community 
Education Service.!8 The report was based on interviews with retired people in the 
city centre, concerning the factors which prevented their attendance at adult 
education classes. They had no experience of further education and few had ever 
attended adult education classes, but they highlighted the activities they would wish 
to pursue, particularly history — oral, local or Scottish, and creative activities such 
as literature, poetry or creative writing. Interestingly the respondents showed a 
strong sense of their own history, either in the locality in which they lived or in their 
own particular life experience. 

Following the recommendations of the report, the University Settlement decided 
to carry out a pilot reminiscence project with elderly people in the Prestonfield 
district of Edinburgh, preparing their tutors by sending them to the Exploring Living 
Memory conference in London and acquiring the Recall tape—slide. This was to be 
the first of many such projects in the city and acted as a model for those which 
followed. The methodology, aims and results of this project are fully described in 
the WEA publication, Prestonfield remembers.'9 
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REMINISCENCE THERAPY IN PRACTICE 


Organizing a project in an institution calls for experience, sensitivity, patience and 
tolerance on the part of the organizers, as the elderly people may have psychiatric 
or psychological problems or there may be others with a physical handicap. They 
may perceive themselves as recipients of care and may find it an unusual experience 
to share their thoughts with others and to have others showing an interest in and 
placing value on what they have to say. Objectives may differ from group to group 
but they could be: 


¢ Sharing reminiscences of life experience with a view to mental stimulation. 
¢ Enhancing self-esteem by contributing something of value. 

¢ Enjoying social contact. 

¢ Encouraging the group to write about their experiences. 

¢ Visiting local places of interest whenever possible. 


Patients 


Patients are normally selected by the nursing staff and the psychologist, who know 
the patients and their capabilities. It is also important that groups should consist of 
members of equal levels of understanding whenever possible, perhaps keeping 
sufferers from dementia in one group and depressed, nervous and anxious patients 
in another. Patients may also have difficulties with mobility, vision, hearing or other 
problems, and organizers must give sympathetic thought to all these factors when 
planning accommodation, resources and possible outings. 


Locating the resources 


The organizers will have to select resources appropriate to their particular group and 
its objectives but these will be readily found in local libraries, museums, galleries, 
university folk-life archives, photographic archives and national archives like those 
of the BBC. Other forms of stimulus are provided by theatre groups, musical 
performers, paintings and television programmes. Tables of suitable topics and 
appropriate resources are given later in this chapter. 


Accommodation 
The room chosen should be warm, well lit, comfortable and quiet, preferably aroom 
well known to the patients. Wall space or boards should be available to display 


visual resources, which can be used to link sessions. Chairs should be arranged in 
a circle round a table, with the resource material laid on it. Audio-visual equipment 
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should be available to play tapes, show slides, videos and films. Tea-making 
facilities should also be on hand. 


The organizers 


For a group of five or six people, two group leaders will be needed, one to lead the 
group and the other to act as a supporter. The role of the group leader is to clarify 
the aims of the project and introduce the supporter; liaise with other staff and 
encourage interest and participation; identify stimulus material; approach and 
welcome members of the group; assess needs and abilities of the members; create 
a friendly relaxed atmosphere; promote tolerance among the group, and keep the 
conversation going by providing suitable material. 

The role of the supporter is to assist the leader; chat with members as the group 
is forming; encourage shy and uncertain members and persuade noisy members to 
allow others to have a chance to speak, and help with individual disabilities 
(mobility, deafness, sight and so on). 

Depending on their success, the organizers can decide how many sessions to run 
and whether, if transport is available, it will be possible to take the group on a visit 
to a museum, gallery or library. Visits can also be used as a stimulus for further 
reminiscence sessions. 

In this setting, the organizers probably will not tape or transcribe the sessions, 
because of confidentiality, but they may make notes of some of the stories recalled. 

They may also want to compile an assessment profile of the participants for the 
interest of the hospital staff. It could also be helpful to get the participants, whenever 
possible, to give feedback on their impressions of the reminiscence group by 
completing a questionnaire. 

In general, reminiscence therapy is proving beneficial, as international studies 
show. For both participants and organizers, most of the original objectives will be 
realized. The organizers will gain insight from seeing the elderly people as 
individuals and sharing the memories of their life experience. The elderly will enjoy 
increased self-esteem and in some cases a lessening of depression by recalling and 
sharing in a group. 

Areview of recent projects illustrates how reminiscence therapy is spreading and 
shows many variations on stimuli that can be used to facilitate recall. The review 
also provides a range of ideas for organizers which could be adapted for use in 
different localities.29 
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Hospital projects 


York House 


In this unit for the care of the elderly mentally ill, a study has been carried out 
assessing the effects of reminiscence therapy on the patients and evaluating the 
stimulus material used, which included slides, objects, photographs and music, 
relevant to the themes chosen for each group. A video of each session was made to 
help with the analysis of the results.2! 


Age Exchange Reminiscence Project 


Set up in 1986, a team of reminiscence workers has worked for six-week periods in 
30 residential homes and hospitals in all parts of London with the dual aims of 
developing ways of stimulating reminiscence among old people and providing 
training courses for care staff. Similar problems of staffing shortages and varying 
levels of commitment to reminiscence were found in various placements, but 
overall the effects of reminiscence were to revive the social skills of the elderly, and 
to improve staff understanding of their patients and to give them renewed enthu- 
siasm for their work.22 


Colindale Hospital 


In addition to using photographs and objects as stimulus material, a group of 
musicians and actors from the London-based Gemini Arts Group performed songs 
and dances for the patients. These musical performances proved very popular with 
the patients, stimulating them to raise money to go out and see a musical show. A 
video was made of the musical reminiscence sessions, to use for future training 
sessions. Coloured postcards of well-known London landmarks such as old buses, 
parks and zoos were also used to encourage people to write down their memories. 
Mounted on card, these made an attractive feature of the hospital walls.23 


Royal Shrewsbury Hospital, Shelton 


Staff in this hospital have used the Recall tape—slide widely, but felt that a rural pack 
reflecting the life of Shropshire would be more relevant to their patients. Accord- 
ingly members of the staff have prepared a local package using the resources of local 
libraries, museums and the BBC archives, particularly those of their television 
programme 50 years of broadcasting. The most interesting slides were selected by 
the elderly themselves in residential homes and hospital, and their friends and 
relatives helped with recording the reminiscences. When it proved difficult to 
produce high fidelity in sound, a local radio station offered its resources. The 
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completed pack Remember when. . .? has four tapes and 160 slides with a booklet 
giving cue questions for group leaders.24 


Kettering General Hospital 


Working with dementia sufferers, the staff of this hospital are committed to 
maximizing the patients’ remaining abilities. They see reminiscence activities 
playing an important role in this process, especially when it is tailored to the 
individual, establishing which memories can be retrieved by using stimulus mater- 
ial such as photographs, recorded music and once familiar smells like aniseed balls, 
pear drops, lavender and carbolic soap. Recorded music and scents had particularly 
dramatic effects in restoring lost memories. Besides carrying out individual therapy, 
groups have been encouraged to share memories by reconstructing ‘sets’ of 1930s 
furniture — tables, chairs, sideboards, radios and other ‘props’, which re-create a 
once-familiar environment to help patients review their lives.25 


Gartloch Hospital, Glasgow 


Since 1985 this hospital has maintained links with the local community education 
service, providing sessions for patients including practical literacy and numeracy 
skills and art and music, with the aim of making a bridge between hospital life and 
some of the skills and activities practised in the community at large. In 1986 a 

‘request was made for the psychogeriatric section of the hospital to receive assistance 
in developing reminiscence work, and in 1987 a pilot project was set up with a series 
of sessions run in the admission wards for the elderly with mental health problems, 
under the supervision of the clinical psychologist. Beginning with local history 
themes, patients were soon sharing their reminiscences. Sessions were eventually 
extended to the elderly in long-term wards. Subsequently the local community 
education service and the Scottish Community Education Council funded a joint 
project in Gartloch Hospital to extend the reminiscence work and to produce a report 
on this project. Do you remember when. ..?: running reminiscence groups for older 
people with mental health problems, the project report, is an invaluable guide to the 
methodology of planning, running and evaluating a reminiscence group ina hospital 
environment.26 


St James’s Hospital, Portsmouth 


A number of locally based recall packages on leisure, pleasure, street life and old 
Portsmouth have been prepared by a team in this hospital. Elderly patients who are 
alert, have been involved themselves in the production and presentation of the 
packs. The policy of ‘active recall’ has been very successful, giving some elderly 
people a chance to provide something useful for others in their age group.2/7 
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Jackie Leboff 


For the past eight years Jackie Leboff has been performing in residential homes and 
day centres in the East End of London. Originally employed to perform a ‘sing- 
along’ session for residents, she soon saw that singing not only gave pleasure, but 
acted as a trigger to help people share their feelirigs and memories. From these 
sessions she taped many songs and has now compiled an extensive archive of 
historical material. As part of her preparation, she researches the historical back- 
ground of the period of the song, helping her to ask informed questions. Her own 
particular method of combining song with discussion has proved a successful way 
of triggering reminiscence. From all her sessions she has created a profile of the 
elderly people she has met, made up of photographs, anecdotes and biographical 
material. Channel 4 television has shown interest in her videos and is planning a 
three-part documentary based on them. 


Claybury Hospital, Essex 


In this hospital the project coordinator has introduced reminiscence into nine wards 
as part of its care plan. The wide range of abilities of patients is recognized and 
activities are based on an individual’s assets (rather than their deficiences). Full use 
is made of the Recall tape—slide and other publications, whenever possible trying 
to overcome sensory handicaps, so that someone with impaired sight will be 
involved with music and conversation, rather than photographs and slides. Touch 
and smell are also recognized as powerful triggers. 

Life history scrap books have been compiled with the aid of relatives, in some 
cases helping to change the perspectives of hospital staff and relatives too. It has also 
been necessary to help hospital staff to accept reminiscence as an integral part of 
their care for patients and bringing about this kind of organizational change requires 
training and support for the nursing staff. The consensus in this hospital is that 
today’s elderly hold the key toa wealth of knowledge and experience. Reminiscence 
gives them the opportunity to talk as much as they wish about their life experiences 
and gives the listeners the privilege of listening and sharing.29 


REMINISCENCE: EDUCATION AND HISTORY IN PRACTICE 


Reading through the issues of Help the Aged’s Recall review, it is clear that remi- 
niscence groups are now active in communities in most parts of this country. Many 
of these groups are producing tape slides, calendars, postcards, booklets and videos, 
featuring their own specific localities. Stimulus material has widened to include 
objects, Living Memory Theatre (described later in this chapter), paintings and 
musical performances. Television has literally brought reminiscence to a much 
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wider audience with programmes such as Living memory39 and Out of the doll’s 
house.3! The latter programme on women in Britain in the twentieth century was 
based on the personal recollections of women from a complete range of back- 
grounds aged 18 to 102. It gave a snapshot view of history, a picture of the past 
brought to life by reminiscence. Seven hundred women were interviewed and 1250 
others wrote describing their experiences. Similarly Odyssey: voices from Scot- 
land’ s recent past, the BBC Scotland television programme, brought to life through 
the voices of Scots people stories of work, unemployment, hardship and leisure in 
a wide range of Scottish communities.32 Without reminiscence such programmes 
would be impossible. The projects not only brought previously unrecorded life 
experience to a huge public but left behind a published written and pictorial record. 

Many of the reminiscence groups in the community are funded by the Manpower 
Services Commission. While this is an admirable form of community funding, it has 
two distinct disadvantages for reminiscence work. First, the project has a finite life 
and second, when many MSC projects cease, the records collected very often 
disappear without trace if there has been no publication. Fortunately a large number 
of projects appear to have a more assured future, coming under the umbrella of 
public libraries, museums, galleries, colleges of education, community education 
councils, the WEA and social services departments. Each individual group will have 
its own specific objectives but they all share certain aims, such as to: 


¢ Improve the quality of life for the elderly, by giving them interesting and 
stimulating activities in their leisure time. 

¢ Develop new approaches to education for older people, who would not 
normally attend adult education classes and who may have had limited 
formal! education. 

¢ Improve self-esteem of the elderly by persuading them to share their life 
experiences with others. 

¢ Enable the elderly to review their life experience with a view to coming to 
terms with growing older. 

¢ Produce a permanent record of reminiscence such as a booklet or display. 

* Provide source material for the creation of a people’s archive or museum (e.g. 
The People’s Story Museum). 

¢ Provide source material for a television programme (e.g. Out of the doll’s 
house/Odyssey, Jackie Leboff’s musical programmes). 


The group 


The group is usually recruited by the organizers through advertising, or by word of 
mouth and held inacommunity centre, day centre, library, museum or other suitable 
premises. As with reminiscence therapy, the organizers require sensitivity and 
understanding of elderly people and must enjoy being with them, respect them, and 
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have the skill to encourage them to participate fully. The participants may be 
disabled or may suffer from long-term illness. They may have been isolated through 
bereavement and, as one of the organizers interviewed for this chapter remarked, it 
would not be an overstatement to say that many old people have a genuine fear of 
attending something new to them, like a reminiscence group. 


Locating the resources 


As with groups in hospitals, the resources for community reminiscence will be 
found in local libraries, museums, galleries and other archives. With the active 
elderly, it will be easier to take the group on visits to theatres, musical shows and 
to make greater use of performing groups in the regular meeting place. Tables of 
suitable topics and appropriate resources are given later in this chapter. 


Accommodation 


Accommodation similar to that used for reminiscence therapy will be necessary, 
with the important addition of a tape recorder, which will form a focal point for the 


group. 
The organizers 


Since the participants in community groups are likely to be fitter and more active 
than those in institutions, a group of between 12 and 15 could work well with an 
organizer and a supporter. The role of the group leader wil: be similar to that of a 
leader of a reminiscence therapy group, but a wider range of trigger material will be 
needed and the leader will also tape and transcribe the sessions. The role of the 
supporter also will be very similar to that of a supporter in reminiscence therapy, 
with the added responsibility of helping with the transcription of tapes. 

The organizers will plan and structure each session once they have assessed the 
interests and abilities of the group. They will also introduce the various themes, 
using suitable aids to assist with discussion. Each session will be taped (following 
agreement with the group) with the recorder set in the middle of the group on the 
table. They will soon become accustomed to the recorder, and will realize that too 
much talking in the background will show up on the tape when an individual is 
recounting a story and also spoil the transcription. The spoken word is very 
important in showing people’s personalities and it is essential that the use of 
language, especially dialect, is preserved in the transcription. In transcribing the 
tapes, it will be necessary to edit out repetitions and add words to make the sense 
as Clear as possible. Local phrases and colloquialisms should be retained to preserve 
the flavour of the locality. Once transcribed, the stories can be photocopied and 
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circulated to each member of the group. Seeing their stories in print can often act as 
a spur to the group to start writing down their reminiscences for themselves. 

Often groups will use their transcriptions to publish booklets, which will have 
certain sales with friends and families and make interesting additions to the 
collections of ephemera in local studies libraries. Seeing these booklets in print will 
give the participants a real sense of achievement and increase their self-esteem. 
Their researches may also be used to create displays, which will stimulate further 
interest in the community. It is hoped that the group’s efforts, though undoubtedly 
subjective, will also have added something new to an understanding of the history 
of ordinary people. 

The following selection of community projects illustrates the diversity of current 
reminiscence work, and provides ideas for setting up groups. Contacts for many 
organizations which could be helpful in providing additional information about this 
steadily expanding activity are given at the end of the chapter. 


Community projects 
Prestonfield remembers 


Following a report on the educational needs of the elderly, a pilot project was set up 
in Central Edinburgh in 1983, under the auspices of Edinburgh University Settle- 
ment. Two coordinators met witha group of 16 or 17 people. Stimulus material such 
as books, photographs, objects and the Recall tape—slide were used and the topics 
covered included school days, games, first jobs and the 1939-45 war. Sessions were 
taped, transcribed and copies given to the participants, many of whom wrote stories 
about their lives regularly. At the end of the project in 1984,a booklet was published 
and a display prepared and circulated. The group received media coverage on radio 
and television and a report on the project’s methodology was produced, Prestonfield 
remembers, which is a useful guide to setting up a community project. 33 


Memories and Things 


Following the success of Prestonfield remembers, Sally Griffiths of the WEA or- 
ganized a project linking museums and libraries with older people in Edinburgh. 34 
This was planned as a two-way project, as it was envisaged that older people’s 
reminiscences taped, typed and displayed alongside museum artifacts, would 
provide a new insight into Edinburgh’s social history in the twentieth century and 
add a new dimension to its preservation. 

The timing of this project was fortuitous, as anew museum, The People’s Story, 
was being planned depicting the life and work of ordinary people in the city from 
the eighteenth century to the present day. The Memories and Things project, by 
linking older people with museums, made a great contribution to the setting up of 
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the museum.35 Six groups met in one of the city’s museums, where a handling 
collection of objects was available and certain museum displays were used as 
stimulus material also. The layout and composition of the displays were fully 
discussed with the groups and the captions created from the taped reminiscences. 
The tapes were also used by a local writer to create a play about Edinburgh, Changed 
days, which was performed by the Winged Horse Company at the Netherbow 
Theatre and in community venues in 1988. 

In addition to using handling collections in the museums itself, these were made 
available to community groups in general. Edinburgh City Libraries also collaborated 
by providing a box of suitable books, press cuttings, photographs, old issues of the 
Radio times and contemporary sheet music. The handling boxes were well adver- 
tised and explanatory leaflets with lists of books widely circulated. Both Huntly 
House Museum and Edinburgh City Libraries report 60 community groups each 
making use of the boxes, which is some measure of the popularity of the project. 


Age Exchange Reminiscence Centre 


Opened in 1987, the centre is the first of its kind in Britain and is designed as a 
resource and training centre for those interested in acquiring skills. It is also a 
meeting place for older people who will be able to record their memories; suitable 
stimulus material such as literature, photographs, tapes and objects will be stocked 
and young people also will be encouraged to visit, to learn about life in the recent 
past. One-day conferences are also held to help people learn about running groups.3® 


Lambeth Library Services 


All libraries in Lambeth have responded to the increased interest in reminiscence 
work by stocking books, packs of photographs, tape—slides, nostalgia records and 
cassettes. These items are loaned to day centres, old people’s homes and other 
community groups. At some centres, librarians give regular reading sessions using 
relevant stimulus material. A permanent exhibition collection is also maintained, 
which can be seen by appointment. Three book lists and a resource list for 
reminiscence publicize these useful services.37 


Leicestershire Libraries and Information Service 


Like Lambeth, Leicestershire Libraries Service has been very active in the area of 
supporting and stimulating reminiscence work. In addition to providing the standard 
books, newspapers, photographs, tapes, slides, videos and postcards, librarians put 
on displays in homes and community centres. A festival of Living in the 1930s was 
organized, involving local groups and individuals who provided furniture and other 
objects. The staff advise groups on suitable books for reminiscence and assist with 
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the Leicestershire as I remember project, which focuses on one area of the county 
each year, and invites elderly people to tape or write their memories, which are 
subsequently published.38 


University of Ulster 


Realizing the potential of the Recall tape—-slide, Faith Gibson, a senior lecturer in 
social work, decided to prepare a similar stimulus tool in an Ulster version. This was 
done witha small DHSS grant and resulted in the publication Do you mind the time? : 
Northern Ireland recall, published by Help the Aged.39 This is a two-part pack 
similar in format to Recall but without tapes. The 80 slides and notes are arranged 
in four sets: city life, country life, family life and social life. 

A great deal of interest was generated during the preparation of the pack, which 
led to conferences, talks and training sessions strengthening an already strong 
tradition of oral and local history. Other more local packs followed, covering the 
various counties of Northern Ireland, published by community groups and by Age 
Concern. The library service responded positively to the increasing demand for 
materials and in Ballymena produced a collection of A4 photographs and an 
extensive local history bibliography. 

In the International Youth Year, the DHSS, along with the IY Y, sponsored the 
Playback project, which involved 4000 young people from both traditions in 
Northern Ireland. The young people were invited to make friends with older people 
and recorded their memories in various ways to be included in an illustrated trigger 
book fer use in day centres, residential homes, hospitals and community groups.49 


County of Avon Social Services Department 


Having used the Recall tape—slide regularly with groups of elderly people in his 
work as a social worker in Bristol, Steven Peacock was enthusiastic about the use 
of reminiscence in helping the elderly improve their self-esteem. His interest led to 
his secondmentto Bristol University, where he completed a study as yet unpublished, 
‘The use of reminiscence with black (Afro-Caribbean) elders as an aspect of social 
work practice’. 

Over the past 12 years it has been realized that the older people in ethnic minority 
groups have needs as well as the children and family groups. Much of the developing 
provision for the ethnic elderly has been concerned with meals-on-wheels, home 
help, day centres and residential care. This study is an effort to redress the admitted 
defects in social work practice and help others working with older black people to 
encourage them to reminisce. This particular study is made from the standpoint of 
a social worker, not an oral historian and focuses on attitudes to racism and ageing 
rather than on complete life histories.4! 
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Queenspark Books 


In 1986, members of Queenspark Books, acommunity writing and publishing group 
based in Brighton, ran a reminiscence group in an old people’s home in Brighton. 
During the project over 100 slides and photographs of Brighton and Sussex in this 
century were collected. These were catalogued, indexed and arranged in folders for 
ease of use. The pack is now available for loan to old people’s homes and community 
centres on a monthly basis. A small charge is made to private homes, but the pack 
is free to social services institutions. The packs have been found to be very effective 
in sparking off personal and shared memories, and in many cases prompted the 
writing down of reminiscences, which form a unique collection of stories to go with 
the photographs.42 


Bradford Recall and Reminiscence Group 


Bradford already has a well established national archive of oral reminiscences and 
photographs relating to its textile industry and multi-cultural heritage. In 1985, with 
a view to exploiting the resources of this archive, and to meet the needs of staff 
working with the elderly, arecall and reminiscence group was set up. The group has 
produced a number of packs under the title Not like it is today, which included tapes 
like Domestic life and School days, made up with slides and tapes. In parallel with 
these, a project called ‘This is your life’ is being run by trained volunteers to produce 
a complete life history of older people who are living independently in the 
community, using photographs and memorabilia to stimulate memory. Close 
relationships have developed between the volunteer and the older person, as the life 
histories may take a year to complete. ‘This is your life’ has also been extended to 
some elderly people living in residential homes.43 


Manchester Reminiscence Aids Project 


Roger Sim, the coordinator of the project, became involved with Hospital Arts, 
Manchester, as a musician in 1979, initially to provide music for a Christmas show 
based on old-time music hall. Talking to the elderly people he was entertaining, he 
found that they made requests for songs, not the kind of community songs he was 
playing, but those connected with events in their lives, courting, at work, and at play. 
His training as a community worker enabled him to listen constructively and he 
found that the sessions became more concerned with talking rather than music. In 
1985, along with a historian from Manchester Polytechnic, he started the Manches- 
ter Reminiscence Aids Project, which aimed to collect and lend out a variety of 
materials for use in reminiscence with elderly people. Initially the project was 
MSC-funded, and a reasonable amount of trigger material has been collected and 
weekly sessions run in homes and hospitals. The future of the project is unclear but 
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it is hoped.to develop a consultative and training role based on practical experi- 
44 
ence. 


Waltham Forest Recall Group 


This group produced its own local pack after sifting through 25 000 photographs in 
the local museum. Eventually photographs were selected showing domestic life, 
work, school and recreational activities (with a bias towards the role of women). 
Following testing by groups of elderly in sheltered housing units and residential 
homes, the most effective stimulus material was eventually selected. People were 
interviewed to provide the commentary which, after editing, resulted in the 
production of 20 tape—slide packages for use by individuals or groups in the 
Waltham Forest area.45 


Huntingdon Divisional Library 


Magazines, 78 records, liberty bodices, moletraps, spectacles and toys are some of 
the articles in the library’s reminiscence collection. Acting as a collection point, the 
library dispenses material to volunteers and local organizations working with the 
elderly. Requests for items have provided a number of treasures such as women’s 
magazines of the 1940s, radio sets and sewing machines.4® 


Young and old together 


For some time cross-generation work had been taking place in a number of schools 
in Lothian. In order to survey, evaluate and identify resources to support this work 
a committee, the Young and Old Together Steering Group, was established in 1986. 
It was chaired by Roy Wilsher, then Adviser in History and Modern Studies, and 
Hilary Kirkland, Coordinator for Older People in the Community Education 
Service, acted as secretary, and other group members represented Edinburgh City 
Libraries and the Primary and Secondary Division of Lothian Region’s Education 
Service. 

Having looked at a number of projects, the one carried out by Murrayburn 
Primary School in conjunction with Sighthill Community Centre emerged as 
particularly significant and a potential model for other cross-generation groups to 
use. In this project, the children of primary 6 were prepared for meeting with the 
pensioners by watching ITV’s How we used to live. Research groups were organized 
and the children worked with question cards and books to look at various topics and 
to report in the form of written and pictorial booklets. Topics included the First 
World War, transport, education, fashion, shops and shopping, housing and leisure 
and sport. The conclusion to the project took the form of a drama production 
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including children at play, a school classroom scene, a suffragette addressing a 
crowd on votes for women, and a music item on the ‘Roaring twenties’. 

The pensioners were also prepared for their meetings with the children, their 
community worker making it clear that they would be creating opportunities for 
learning through discussion and example. They would have the opportunity to pass 
on their memories and skills to children and would also give the children the 
opportunity to learn about the 1920s and 1930s through questions and discussion. 

After studying this project, the steering group compiled a resource pack of 
materials stimulating ideas for collaboration between school and community 
groups. These included the Murrayburn Project Report, photographs, slides, a 
video, book lists, publications of the WEA and of Help the Aged, such as Side by 
Side, an introductory guide for primary schools, and the companion booklet for 
secondary schools. These packs have been distributed to teachers’ centres, the 
public library and community education centres.47 


Spelthorne Social Services 


Groups of 10-12 year olds have been visiting elderly people in housing units in 
Surrey to learn about life at the beginning of the twentieth century. Ration books, 
china jelly moulds and coronation mugs are some the items used in the nostalgia kits 
to encourage the elderly to share their memories and experiences. 48 


Living Memory Theatre 


Building on the foundations laid by Wire Less Wireless reminiscence theatre, the 
Living Memory Theatre Company is involving actors and older people in the 
creative process. A number of preliminary workshops are held by the actors in 
residential homes and day centres, using material such as photographs, music, 
slides, household books and games to stimulate memory. Using the memories that 
have been gathered the actors devise, write and rehearse a theatrical show. Later 
they return to perform it for the people whose memories have helped to create it. A 
tour then follows to other homes, day centres and sheltered housing. An important 
aspect of the work is the follow-up visit, which allows further exploration of issues 
raised by the show. A popular show, Dressed up to the one and nines, focuses on 
the picture palaces of the 1930s.49 


Springboard Education Trust 


The aim of this project is to provide entertaining and stimulating programmes for 
the elderly people in the Jewish community, particularly for those living in 
residential homes or attending day centres. Audio-visual programmes, including 
videos and picture books, cover a variety of topics, including the story of the Book 
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of the Hagada and the Jews’ Free School. Strong emphasis is placed on social and 
cultural events in London and it is planned to include projects on Jewish artists and 
the Yiddish theatre of London.5° 


Flashback 


Having been involved with reminiscence work in Sussex since 1985, Jo Castle 
initially organized a reminiscence programme and a regular magazine for different 
groups in residential homes. Much local research was carried out to bring together 
a Suitable package of trigger material. At the end of the project, after further training, 
she took advantage of an Enterprise Scheme to set herself up as a freelance trainer. 
During her first year she worked in 28 residential homes and during the second year 
expanded her programme to offer ‘care of elderly people’ courses for community 
programme workers, care staff and home helps. In 1988 she set up a reminiscence 
project called Flashback, which will offer training, resource information and sup- 
port to groups in Sussex.>!,52 A steering group has been formed with members from 
many of the services concerned with caring for the elderly. Presently the group is 
engaged in fund-raising with a view to appointing two part-time workers and 
eventually to create a centre. This expansion will make it possible to offer a range 
of resources and training courses for staff in small homes and for volunteers and 
carers of elderly relatives. In addition a training manual has been prepared for use 
by anyone wishing to set up a reminiscence project or to train a group. 


Liverpool Reminiscence Project 


Since 1983 a group of local people have been meeting to promote the idea of 
reminiscence therapy as a valuable technique for working withelderly people. With 
the help of community service volunteers, the main aim was to produce an audio- 
visual pack reflecting Liverpool life from 1900 to the beginning of the 1950s. The 
objectives now are to produce ten packs for use in day centres and hospitals with 
accompanying booklets to guide the users. Portable photographic packs are also 
planned for use in homes. Plans are also underway to produce packs reflecting the 
life of the Black, Chinese and Jewish communities.°3 


The People’s Story Museum 


The People’s Story Museum is Edinburgh’s latest museum development, telling the 
story of the lives and work of ordinary people in the city over the last 200 years. It 
is indeed the ‘people’s story’ because by the use of oral history, autobiographical 
accounts and reminiscence, the story is told as far as possible in the people’s own 
words. The slant is on the lives of those working in Edinburgh’s main industries, 
trades and services — printing, brewing, shipbuilding, biscuit and confectionery- 
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making, banking, retailing and domestic service — looking at the impact of changes 
in working practice and employment patterns, rather than the history of the industry 
or trade. 

It seemed entirely appropriate that ordinary Edinburgh people should have been 
involved in discussions about the story unfolded in the displays, so the foundation 
of People’s Story reminiscence groups was a logical development. In all, six groups 
were formed, some made up of people from the same community and others of 
people from all over the city, which proved to be a fruitful source of information. 
The groups covered the topics to be represented in the displays and provided 
invaluable advice and items for a reconstructed 1930s kitchen and a pub interior. 
Each week, group members contributed photographs and objects relevant to the 
discussion and in many cases donated them to the museum. The organizers of the 
project felt that even more important than the information being supplied by the 
groups was their feeling of pride and involvement with the creation of the 
museum.*4 


Mansfield Recall Project 


Acting in response to a request from the social services, a project was set up in 1983 
to take out local materials to old people’s homes in the area.55 Each home received 
a six-week programme with three professional librarians attending each session. 
Five homes were involved in this project initially and it was agreed to continue a 
similar scheme, but ona less intensive level, and to include visits to local community 
centres. The programme included local general interest sessions, a quiz game and 
a visit to the central library. 

Supplemented by four workers from the Community Programme, the team 
visited 26 locations, including community centres, county council homes, private 
homes, day centres, specialist groups and a psychiatric hospital. 

Unfortunately the Community Programme workers are no longer part of the 
team, but the library has produced stimulus packs for lending to groups, containing 
photographs, quizzes, song sheets, tapes, histories of local industries, ideas for 
speakers and sample reading. 

{n addition, reminiscence was the project for the Leisure Division of the County 
Council in the Mansfield area in 1988/89 and exhibitions and other events were held 
in libraries and other venues. The exhibitions featured local materials, memory 
diaries, a ‘senses’ booth (old-style remedies and ointments to be identified by scent) 
and material loaned by elderly inhabitants such as childhood crafts, memorabilia 
and photo albums. Thirty events took place including ‘Guess the object’ sessions, 
an Edwardian concert and a reminiscence slide show. 
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Moving Worlds 


The Moving Worlds project was set up with the aim of using individual experience 
and testimony to break down stereotypes and prejudice and to illustrate the 
multicultural nature of the City of Edinburgh. 

With these objects in mind, oral histories from individuals belonging to Edin- 
burgh’s ethnic groups were collected. Over 70 people were interviewed and their 
stories transcribed, edited and presented as a book, Moving worlds.*® In addition, 
an exhibition was designed using photographic enlargements of photographs and 
documents belonging to the participants, whose nationalities included Punjabi Sikh, 
Anglo-Indian, Ukrainian, Chilean, Iraqi, Kurd, Palestinian, Hong Kong Chinese, 
Malaysian Hindu, Jamaican, German Jew, Pakistani, South African Asian, Kenyan 
Asian, Lithuanian Jew, Indian Hindu, Vietnamese, Pole, Iranian, Bangladeshi, 
Somalian, and Greek. 


Archive therapy, Carmarthenshire Record Office 


Since 1982 Carmarthenshire Record Office has been developing a programme of 
archive therapy with three particular groups, the elderly, the mentally ill and young 
offenders.5’ This programme has been prepared with the assistance of the liaison 
officer for cultural services to the disadvantaged, based at the county library, who 
usually accompanies and introduces the archivist at the therapy sessions. 

Elderly people are visited at local authority day centres and old people’s homes 
and on occasion young people on probation are brought into day centres to share 
sessions with the elderly. Psychiatric out-patients also meet for sessions at day 
hospitals under the control of the local health authority. The archivist brings to each 
group a range of original documents of particular interest to the locality, covering 
a wide time-span. These might include school log books, diaries, parish registers 
and visual material for those who have problems with reading. After introducing 
each document briefly, the archivist passes them to the group and encourages the 
group to ask questions and make comments. An interesting use of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century records of Carmarthenshire Jail was made by a group of young 
offenders, who were discussing crime and punishment in the past and present. 

The archivist deals with questions on the documents and their historical back- 
ground and the bibliotherapist from the county library and the day-centre staff guide 
the direction of the discussion. In sessions with the elderly, the archivist normally 
takes a positive dynamic approach in stimulating an interest in the documents and 
in encouraging the group to handle them. A more passive approach is taken with the 
mentally ill, allowing them to choose what interests them without exerting any 
pressure. 

Benefits have already been established from the use of archive therapy in all three 
groups. In general each group benefits from talking about, and learning about, the 
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area in which many of them have lived all their lives. Should a member of any group 
be a newcomer, talking in a group with others about the community helps to foster 
asense of belonging. For the elderly, the archive stimulus material can help to revive 
memory, to recall past events and to provide a sense of continuity between the past 
and the present. 

The mentally ill, by studying local records, often develop an interest in family 
and local history, which brings them into contact with others and helps to improve 
their sense of self-esteem. 

It is hoped that in working with young offenders, an increased knowledge and 
interest in local history may encourage respect for the locality, and concern for its 
preservation, rather than involvement in vandalism and destruction. It may be that 
looking at documents dealing with life and death in the past may breed greater 
respect for the value of life. 

In this version of therapy, there is a great onus on the archivist to protect the 
archives. Documents which are fragile will not be used and all documents used will 
be presented in a protective covering. The archivist will stress the careful handling 
of records in his introductory remarks and will also encourage the care staff to be 
aware of this factor. 

The Carmarthen experience has been that this form of therapy has been helpful 
to the participants, and although only two or three sessions are given monthly, there 
is a great potential to expand this work given the staffing and resources. 


THE ROLE OF THE LOCAL STUDIES COLLECTION 
The role of the public library 


When the originators of reminiscence therapy in Britain prepared their reminis- 
cence aid, they hoped that it would act as a model for similar, more specifically local 
packages throughout the country. They also hoped that the main information 
providers would be encouraged to research and collect suitable current material 
which would be of use to future decades of reminiscence groups. The first aim has 
been realized, as reviewing reminiscence projects thoughout the country illustrates. 
The second aim has also been achieved to some degree but to realize it fully, it would 
be necessary for all public libraries to change from a supportive role in reminiscence 
to an active, promotional one. 

As a matter of course, local authority libraries and museums throughout Britain 
collect the material relevant to their locality, which is exactly the stimulus for 
reminiscence, not to mention the national collections, institutes of folk-life studies 
and university departments, which also have suitable archive material. 

Already many of these institutions have been used informally by reminiscence 
groups for sources, as meeting places, for displays and as sales outlets for 
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reminiscence publications. Some authorities have already gone beyond this stage, 
Mansfield, Edinburgh, Lambeth, Leicestershire and Cambridgeshire among others. 
There is much scope for developing and formalizing links, especially if the 
popularity and value of reminiscence work continues to grow. However, if remi- 
niscence services are to be fully expanded in libraries, it will be necessary for the 
role of the public library to be fully explored and developed. 

Two factors argue strongly for the public library to adapt a more positive 
approach. No criticism is implied of the many successful reminiscence projects 
already carried out in recent years, but many of them, being MSC-funded, have had 
a finite life. Often their activities culminate in a publication but just as often, 
hampered by lack of finance, their researches are lost when the project is disbanded. 
For a statutory organization like a public library to provide a reminiscence service 
would ensure the future of reminiscence work and also the preservation (and in some 
instances, the publication) of the research which follows. 

The second factor isa statistical one, already forecast in population projections.58 
At present there are 11.4 million people in the 60-80 age group. Although the 
projection up to 2001 shows the total number in the group remaining constant, the 
constitution of the group changes dramatically from 1.8 million in the 80+ category 
to 2.4 million in that group. As the need for care and support proportionally increases 
with age, a larger number of people are expected to be found in institutions, unless 
there is a dramatic change in community care. Whatever the outcome, we can be sure 
of a large number of elderly (in proportion to other population groups) who can 
benefit from reminiscence, whether it is given as therapy in an institution or as 
education out in the community. Only publicly funded institutions, such as libraries 
or museums, could hope to provide such a large potential user group with the staff 
and material resources to sustain an extensive reminiscence service. 


The reminiscence service 


The resources to start such a service already exist in every local studies library and 
will continue to do so in future decades as part of the collecting policy of these 
departments. The material, however, has been catalogued, classified, indexed and 
stored as part of the comprehensive coverage of a locality. As such, it may be 
valuable, unique, fragile, difficult to comprehend without specialist knowledge and 
above all may be ‘concealed’ in a mass of other information. It is certainly not 
always neatly arranged and readily accessible in a visual, easily absorbed format. 

The staffing resources are also available in every public library: the specialists 
in the local studies collections with their in-depth knowledge of the sources and the 
locality; and the community librarians with their specialist knowledge of the 
organizations and groups in their community. Working together, these librarians, 
after special training, can become the organizers of an extensive reminiscence 
programme. The first step, therefore, will be to identify suitable stimulus material, 
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Reminiscence work with local studies material 
and to package, duplicate and promote it in a way that will impact instantly on the 
elderly people who will use it. 

Bearing in mind that initial preparation will most likely cover resources relating 
to the 1920s, 1930s and 1940s, Table 10.1, giving general topics and sources, might 
serve as a useful starting point for the librarian. Although this list covers library 
materials only, it is quite obvious that stimulus material provided by museums, 
musical performers and theatre groups is also having great success with reminis- 
cence groups. Libraries may therefore wish to consider collaboration with other 
organizations to produce packages which contain relevant objects, and to arrange 
with performers to tailor workshops in line with topics covered in the library’s own 
audio-visual and textual sources. 


Packaging 


Having identified suitable resources in their original form, decisions have to be 
taken on how they can be readily copied, duplicated, packaged and presented so that 
they will become significant triggers. The consensus of people experienced in 
reminiscence work is that slides alone make the greatest impact (not tape—slides), 
being instantly recognizable if photographs, and easily read if text, when projected. 
This seems to be borne out by packages produced by various groups countrywide. 
Initially tape—slides were the preferred presentation, but more often slides alone are 
now being produced, which allow the group to create its own commentary. 

Most of the resources suggested in the table could readily be made into slides, 
duplicated and presented in subject packages (street life, games and so on). It would 
be useful to duplicate a number of the slides as enlarged photocopies (newspaper 
adverts, extracts from timetables, school magazines for example) to include in the 
package, so that in group discussion they could be handled and carefully examined 
by the group, reinforcing the initial impact of the slides. Slides and photocopies 
(suitably protected) should be stored in strong carrying boxes along with leaflets 
describing each item, suggesting how it could be used and suggesting further 
reading. Duplicate packages should also be prepared so that the service can be 
provided both from the local studies library and from the community libraries. 


Processing and recording the packages 


Since the material has already been accessioned, classified, catalogued and indexed 
in its original format, the reminiscence format requires different but essentially 
simple treatment. The boxes may be classified by topic, using the classification 
scheme already established in the local studies collection. The catalogue entry 
should record the contents of the boxes and the index entries retlect the variety of 
topics covered. It is very important that these facets are integrated into the main 
catalogues, whether they are card, microfiche or OPACS, because it is possible that, 
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having identified this material so specifically, it may be of interest to others than 
those engaged in reminiscence work. 


Staff training 


Leading areminiscence group requires a variety of skills as we have seen. Sympathy 
with and understanding of elderly people and their disabilities are essential. The 
ability to use the trigger material imaginatively and stimulate discussion along with 
a knowledge of recording and transcribing techniques will also be necessary. In 
practising reminiscence work in hospitals and homes, it will also be essential to 
work closely with the professional carers, in some instances persuading them of the 
value of reminiscence therapy, and offering support when it is needed. 

Community workers with organizations like the WEA, Help the Aged, Age 
Concern and Age Exchange, are already experienced in running training courses 
and conferences and when approached could offer courses tailored for library staff. 
Ideally librarians should be trained to run groups in community libraries and the 
local studies library itself, as well as receiving more specialized training from the 
professionals, like clinical psychologists, who supervise reminiscence work in 
hospitals. 59 


Accommodation and equipment 


Accommodation should not be an insuperable problem for public libraries as many 
central and community libraries already have community rooms. Comfortable 
chairs, tables, tea-making facilities, tape recorders, projectors and screens, video 
cassette recorders are all standard requirements. Portable equipment should also be 
available for use in hospitals and community centres. 


Promoting the reminiscence service 


While the trigger material is being prepared and the staff trained, an illustrated 
promotional leaflet describing the service should be printed and a list drawn up of 
day centres, community centres, occupational therapy units, hospitals and residential 
homes to be targeted. The leaflet should explain how the boxes may be borrowed, 
if the organization wishes to run the group with its own staff, or how application may 
be made for library staff to provide the service. Normally an organization may 
borrow boxes by taking out group membership of the library. This particular 
method, as already noted, resulted in 120 organizations taking advantage of the 
Memories and Things project in Edinburgh. 
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The reminiscence session 


The methods of preparing for a session, targeting groups, selecting stimulus 
material and promoting the service have already been described. After a session is 
taped (although not all sessions will be), a transcription of the session should be 
typed and made available for the next group meeting. These transcriptions may be 
used as a basis for a booklet, to be illustrated by some of the original trigger material 
or by relevant material produced subsequently by the group itself. 

Transcriptions may also be used as the basis of displays, which can be circulated 
to community centres and libraries, promoting the work of the group and certainly 
promoting a published booklet, if one is produced. 

Regardless of displays, the tape and the transcription will be stored in the local 
studies collection as new historical documents. Local studies collections: a manual 
volume I (originally published as A manual of local studies librarianship) describes 
how the tapes may be stored and documented and also provides useful information 
on tapes and tape recorders. 


THE FUTURE 


All the evidence suggests that reminiscence work is here to stay. Public libraries are 
already contributing to its success in a supporting role, but if a very large projected 
user group is to be provided with a comprehensive service, the public library role 
must become more dynamic. It need not be an expensive service to run in terms of 
resources, as they already existin libraries,but would admittedly require presentation 
and packaging. It would certainly be staff-intensive in identifying the resources and 
in running the reminiscence groups themselves. 

No public library which is sensitive to the needs and demands of its community 
can afford to ignore a service which can impact on such a large section of that 
community. Research has shown that reminiscence increases self-esteem, breaks 
down barriers and stimulates creativity, while producing new standpoints on social 
history, which widen and deepen the understanding of human experience and 
history in general. Providing such a service should come high in the priorities of 
every public library. 
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Publicity, exhibition and display work 
Martin Batstone 


The librarian has long been convinced of the necessity of bringing his stock to 
the attention of the public through publicity, exhibition and display. These media 
enable him to fulfil one of his primary duties, that of making the stock known to 
the ordinary citizen. ! 


These are the opening words in the equivalent chapter to this one in J.L. Hobb’s 
‘manual’, in which he saw local history resources as easily lending themselves to 
such publicity and exhibition work. His first edition was published in 1962, yet 
many local studies departments still fail to perceive or realize the potential of this 
aspect of their work. This chapter aims to give once more an impression of ‘he 
variety of opportunities and means for publicity and display work, the issues 
involved in highlighting the benefits of such activities, and some of the fundamental 
problems which lie behind the lack of priority given to this area. 


EXHIBITIONS AND DISPLAY 


Exhibitions and display...are amongst the most widely practised of all extension 
activities in public libraries. 


Harold Jollife wrote these words in his discussion of library extension services and 
certainly exhibitions and displays do act as a focal point of resources, providing an 
informative account on the theme portrayed. A direct result of the nature of this type 
of extension work is that displays, and in particular the larger exhibitions, attract 
people to come and look around. They therefore act both as informer and as 
publicizer. Indeed, Harold Nichols stressed that the very role of the display is to 
teach the library user something about the library that is not well known, whether 
it be in terms of materials or service: ‘primarily the display seeks to encourage a 
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wider use of a library by the user.’3 Displays in the department brighten up the 
environment, making it more attractive and inviting to those who happen to visit it. 
Special exhibitions, on the other hand, seek to reach a wider audience than the 
library patron and therefore need to be much more extensive. To succeed, they must 
be properly organized with maximum publicity being given to the event. 


Preparation 


Norman Cook, in his discussion on the subject of local history exhibitions, 
suggested the formation of a committee with full authority within a stipulated 
budget, with members including persons of artistic ability but also those possessing 
some degree of business and financial sense.4 This will probably not be necessary 
for most local studies departments unless the exhibition is organized by the 
authority as a whole, or in cooperation with outsiders, but the point is worth bearing 
in mind in terms of the scale of preparation and cost involved. 

If the exhibition is not to be held in the library, a location needs to be sought and 
hired in good time, and safety regulations checked and lighting requirements 
followed. As there will undoubtedly be items of value on display, both insurance and 
security should be arranged. Depending on the size and scope of the event, 
sponsorship may need to be obtained from local societies or industry, and sufficient 
time should be allowed for this process. Having decided on a theme, the careful 
selection of materials can begin, perhaps with requests for the loan of important 
materials for the event to heighten public interest. 

The importance of publicity has been stressed, and so press releases and radio 
broadcasts about the exhibition need to be arranged and leaflets and posters 
distributed around the area. Special invitations to local groups and schools can also 
be sent out. An opening ceremony should also be organized, preferably with an 
invitation to a local personality, and with someone perhaps to say a few words of 
introduction to put the exhibition in its setting. 

To support the event, lectures or talks can be arranged, possibly with conducted 
tours which will be of especial interest to schools. An exhibition catalogue might be 
produced, giving a description of each item with information about its significance 
and an acknowledgement to its owner if on loan. As Cook and others have 
suggested, the catalogue will not only be of informative value, but it will also form 
a record for the future. 


Themes and materials 


Hobbs wrote of local studies that, ‘opportunities for display are in this field literally 
inexhaustible.'5 This statement refers both to the numerous opportunities and 
occasions for thematic displays, and to the wide range of materials lending 
themselves to this purpose. It is, in fact, very important for displays to have a theme 
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or purpose, in order to give the viewer something concrete to ‘see, appreciate and 
remember’ .6 

Centenaries, anniversaries, parliamentary elections, the demolition of well- 
known buildings and the opening of new ones, the death or anniversary of a local 
worthy, or the publication of local books are all examples of occasions which lend 
themselves to supporting exhibits. Civic occasions, such as receptions and con- 
ferences, provide opportunities to display borough charters or regalia, and the recent 
county council centenary year was a prime occasion for all public departments to 
mount exhibitions. Berkshire County Record Office, for example, put on a display 
at the Shire Hall depicting the changing face of public services over the hundred 
years, using a variety of manuscripts and other documents. Anniversaries of local 
worthies can be advantageous, since ‘most towns fortunate enough to have strong 
links with men and women of national importance have little difficulty in finding 
a theme for an exhibition certain to attract considerable attention.’7 

The theme does not necessarily have to coincide with any specific occasion, for 
it could be on any topical theme, such as the changing face of the town, industry, 
agriculture, sport, schools, churches and so on. Cook listed a whole range of themes 
together with materials that can be used. On the subject of schools, for instance, he 
included such materials as photographs of buildings and classes, school prizes and 
old registers.8 New housing estates provide a good topic for display, outlining the 
history of the site and the development of the estate. This will also be a good 
opportunity to publicize the library service to the families moving into the area. It 
has, moreover, been suggested that displays can be mounted on the basis of 
materials: perhaps to show an important addition to the collection, or to bring the 
public’s attention, for example, to the importance of ephemera, as an ‘extremely 
wide range of material making up the subject can be shown’.? Indeed, in discussing 
the potential exploitation of ephemera in exhibitions, Chris Makepeace suggested 
that current, as well as historic materials should be used, so as to draw attention to 
the fact that much of the material on display would normally just be thrown away. 

Books, maps, engravings, photographs, postcards, manuscripts and documents, 
examples of early printing, nostalgic documents such as ration books, and so on, 
registers, log books, and diaries, are all materials that can be used in forming an 
attractive and effective display. Local maps, in particular, providing there is 
sufficient space available, will always attract attention and stimulate interest in the 
history of any locality. But Hobbs comments ‘Although maps, prints, paintings and 
photographs are always attractive exhibits...success can be achieved without the 
aid of such pictorial exhibits.’!9 Whilst materials are always readily available for 
direct display, they can also be exploited by extracting the information held within 
them. An analysis of Christian names, surnames, or the significance of street names 
could be displayed, or scale models could be constructed of buildings in the town 
from the past. 
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Professionalism 


Professionalism is an important factor in any library activity, not least in mounting 
displays and exhibitions: ‘far too many small displays and even some larger 
exhibitions in public libraries however, tend to be distinctly amateurish in pres- 
entation.’!! Professional responsibility for the display must include the careful 
handling of materials, careful considerations of lighting and of the display theme. 

Preservation of materials in local studies librarianship is currently at the forefront 
of the profession. In exploiting these materials in displays and exhibitions, this 
problem is made more acute. To quote M. Petty, ‘[the local studies librarian] must 
cater for an ever-increasing usage, yet still conserve his stock for generations to 
follow’.!2 A combination of poor handling by librarians, dirt and prolonged 
exposure to light can ruin what were once attractive display materials. Clearly all 
materials must be handled and displayed carefully by those responsible and should 
be protected from inquisitive fingers. 

The display theme must suit all tastes and ages and have carefully thought out 
layout and design that is appealing to passers-by. Ideally someone with the 
professional responsibility for, or a flair for layout and design should be in charge 
of its execution, and unless such skill is available, the theme and layout must be kept 
simple. Simplicity does not, however, mean small scale, for the smaller the display, 
the more need there is for clear, decisive work that maximizes the use of the space 
without confusing the visitor with a crowding of information. 

Labelling is a key aspect of presentation, as Cook writes, ‘good labelling is an 
essential part of a good exhibition and it is this which can make your exhibition work 
really attractive and professional.’ !3 The labels should be clear and easy to read and 
the information contained should be brief and interesting, giving details that are not 
apparent from the display item itself. 

All the time and effort that will need to be put in by staff into mounting displays 
and exhibitions will be of no value if the end result is an untidy, poorly designed 
display, for this will bring little credit to the service and will probably have the 
reverse effect. Fortunately, many authorities now possess graphics artists or 
departments and may even have desk top publishing facilities which should be 
utilized to the full in any publicity and display work that involves labelling and 
graphics. 


Location and equipment 


Space is naturally the biggest issue in discussing the housing of displays and 
particularly exhibitions. Space is often at a premium and not every local studies 
library has sufficient space in which to display material. This should not, however, 
prevent it. Entrance halls, corridors, display windows, exhibition cases and display 
units are available in most library complexes and the local studies department 
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should exploit these to the full. Providing the safety of materials is ensured, there 
may well be opportunities for the local studies department to lend their materials 
elsewhere for display. Council offices and other public departments and buildings 
are prime examples and even shop windows have been used. Alice Lynes used the 
example of a local shop celebrating an anniversary which might display details of 
the shop front as it was in previous years. The local studies collection might well be 
able to cooperate and support such a venture.!4 Museums and record offices may 
also provide opportunities for materials to be shared and displayed to very good 
effect. There are also the more temporary sites, such as schools, meeting places of 
societies, functions, shows, lectures, fairs, and so on. Indeed, ‘advantage should be 
taken of every opportunity that occurs to co-operate with other bodies in exhibiting 
items from the collection, bringing its resources to the notice of a wider audience.’ !5 

An alternative (or addition) to the more permanent site is to have a mobile or 
travelling display. These are particularly useful where space is limited. They can be 
arranged for local conferences, fetes or for touring libraries and other public 
buildings throughout the town or county, thereby maximizing the geographical 
spread from a central source. Surrey County Libraries made use of a mobile display 
to commemorate the centenary year of the county council with a system of 
collapsible display boards which could be adapted to the confines of individual 
library layouts. Indeed, it is essential that a mobile display be simple to assemble, 
with components strong enough to stand up to the rigours of transportation and yet 
still light enough to be transportable. It must be noted, however, that this form of 
exhibiting is perhaps not suitable for the display of some local studies resources, 
particularly loaned material, unless attractive copies can be made. 

Ideally, where display windows are in use they should be neither too big, 
presenting difficulties for exploitation, nor too small, so as to lead to overcrowding. 
The benefits of display windows or cases are that they provide security and are 
particularly useful for the display of three-dimensional objects. 

Wall space is used to maximum benefit where notice boards display information, 
photographs, posters, and so on. These take up little space, brighten up the 
environment, and can be a most effective form of display. 

A development of the notice board idea is the display board, usually made of 
softwood, though perspex and pegboard versions have also been used. These can 
take up a substantial amount of space relative to the size of the department, and are 
more effective in terms of ease of viewing if placed on tables. They do, however, 
very much lend themselves to exhibitions outside of the department, offering good 
display space with the important attributes of being easy to assemble and dismantle. 

Naturally, larger exhibitions demand sufficient suitable material, which is not 
always available. Even when it is, problems of time and the lack of availability of 
exhibition space may prevent ventures into this area. However, when a department 
does have the opportunities for mounting larger exhibitions, they can be a great 
success. The Hull local studies librarian, for instance, organized an exhibition on the 
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life and work of the writer Winifred Holtby, based on the Winifred Holtby Archive 
in Humberside Libraries. This was mounted in one of the larger galleries of the local 
Ferens Art Gallery and featured as a main event in the Hull Civic Week, opened by 
Shirley Williams and attracting several thousand visitors. 

Full-scale exhibitions outside of the library environment — at conferences, 
business conventions, and so on—can prove to be expensive, especially if competing 
with firms and if a site has to be bought. A good supply of literature is always 
essential on such occasions in order to enhance the impact of the exhibition to those 
viewing it, and also to form an added element of publicity in its own right. However, 
unless such full-scale exhibitions can be properly organized and budgeted for, they 
are perhaps best left alone. 

The site and means chosen for display or exhibition are of paramount importance 
in their overall impact. Access to viewing must, of course, be a serious consideration. 
A display that is hidden away in some dark corner is of no use. ‘It will do no 
good...to work out an exhibition with care and imagination and then have no one 
see it except the usual researchers.’!© Show cases must be located where they can 
be seen by the public, or at least a significant section of it. This is where the value 
of an entrance hall or foyer site comes into play, for even the casual visitor cannot 
avoid noticing the display. Alternatively a display just inside the doors of the local 
studies department may provide a bright and inviting impression. Huddersfield 
Local Studies Library, for instance, has regular displays in a prominent position 
which are virtually the first sight upon entering the department. Harold Nichols 
suggested flexibility in the location for displays which, “being in unexpected sites, 
may cause a regular patron of the library to pause and look’.!7 Access must also be 
considered in terms of passage for both staff and readers in and about the library and 
emergency exists must be kept clear. Displays of any note should be positioned so 
as not to hinder those actually using the department for study, both in terms of 
comfort and relative quietness, for a successful exhibition will inevitably create a 
certain noise level from those viewing. 

Whatever the location, it is essential that the display is well lit to add to the 
visibility and presentation of the displays. Cook suggested in particular the use of 
spotlights, which ‘will add greatly to the variety and excitement of the display’. 18 

Involvement in display and exhibition work might be summed up in three words: 
‘planned’, ‘thematic’ and ‘professional’. If these criteria cannot be met then 
perhaps, sadly, this form of activity should be left alone. 


PUBLICITY 


The local collection that has been systematically built up, organised and 
equipped...deserves to be used to its fullest capacity. 19 
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Library services need to be promoted through a variety of activities and channels of 
publicity. The promotion should have at its heart the aim to be informative: ‘it is 
designed to serve the consumer and is used primarily to spread awareness of the 
facilities offered by libraries and of the needs which they can fulfil.’ 20 

A lack of priority in the field of publicity in authorities as a whole has, in the past, 
allowed perhaps only sporadic attempts on the parts of individual librarians or 
departments, because of lack of time and proper support. Indeed, as Stoakley 
pointed out, the type and extent of publicity endeavours, varying from one authority 
to another, depends very much upon the resources available, such as buildings and 
staff, and not least upon the policy of the authority. Furthermore, any publicity needs 
to be of highest quality and, as the profile of local authorities heightens so this 
requirement is made more acute. All this adds to the factors hindering effective and 
inspired publicity campaigns, not least of which are time, but also fear. 

However, as mentioned earlier, some library services have set up their own 
publicity or graphic departments or have access to those of the local authority. The 
more fortunate authorities have managed to attract a newly qualified graphic artist 
prepared to accept local authority salary levels in order to gain the experience before 
moving on. Others have commissioned graphic artists to draw up letter headings, 
library symbols and so on. 

Another important development has been the move towards appointing a 
marketing officer. The senior local studies librarian for Berkshire county library 
service makes the comment that, while up to quite recently publicity work in 
Berkshire has been fairly low key, ‘with the appointment of a marketing officer to 
promote Berkshire library services, things may improve.’2! This trend has largely 
stemmed from the growing concern for local government accountability and the 
idea of ‘selling’ one’s services that has begun to create new priorities for publicity 
and exploitation within the library network. It must be remembered, however, that 
the fundamental objective of publicity and promotion should be to inform the 
community of the services that are available and to “bring the library and the 
community closer together’,22 which is indeed the very nature of the local studies 
library. 


Library guiding 


Library guiding is a basic requirement of publicity, both for the library building as 
a whole and for individual departments. Good, clear signposting in the locality is 
needed, visible both to pedestrians and to drivers, providing permission can be 
obtained from the local council. Within the library complex, guiding to the relevant 
departments, including the local studies department, must be prominent enough for 
the first-time visitor to have no trouble arriving at the department they desire. If the 
local studies department is part of the reference library, then the section must be 
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highlighted so as to draw attention to visitors of the reference section of its existence 
and location. 


Posters 


Posters are an additional source of relatively cheap but effective publicity for ‘an 
effective poster will reach a wide audience’.23 Informing the public about the va- 
riety of services available or of particular events of interest, they can be displayed 
in branch libraries and public departments throughout the authority. They should 
carry a simple message with illustrative material, bright and attractive in both colour 
and design in order to draw the attention of passers-by. To quote Cosette Kies, ‘the 
appeal of posters as an art form makes them an admirable publicity vehicle for 
libraries.’24 


Media 


For the collection and exploitation of any collection of material...the 
librarian...must use all the means at [their] disposal to tell people about its 
existence and this should include local radio, television, as well as the press and 
periodicals which might have an interest.25 


The media in all its forms, print, TV and audio, are a valuable potential channel of 
publicity that is open to most library authorities and should be exploited to the full. 


The press 


Press advertising can be expensive, but as H. Jollife pointed out, it “undoubtedly 
reaches many people who might be missed by other forms of publicity.’26 Cost may 
not necessarily be a barrier, for many local newspapers run articles of a ‘memory 
lane’ type, using old photographs and people’s reminiscences. Surely it is feasible 
for the local studies department to be involved by making their photographic 
collection and expertise available to enrich such articles. Not only can publicity be 
gained in the acknowledgements for their assistance but also, once the department 
has made its presence known, opportunities are more likely to develop for specific 
articles on the collection, highlighting particular aspects of the stock or the latest 
acquisition. General press releases, publicizing the latest local studies exhibition or 
other event, can be issued as part of the general library service press policy. 
However, the librarian needs to be prudent, so as to avoid a state of saturation, for 
the constant flow of press releases over minor events may well undermine the 
carefully built-up relations. Nevertheless, it remains true that, with careful man- 
agement, the local press is a most valuable and effective source of publicity, offering 
‘a quick convenient way to let the public know what’s happening...’.27 
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Periodicals 


Periodicals comprise a more limited source of publicity, yet they are useful for 
targeting a specific clientele. The abundance of both local and general historical 
journals currently in circulation has opened up the opportunity of publicizing 
something of the collection to those involved in more in-depth study, from the 
family historian to the professional researcher. Articles can be submitted by the 
local studies librarian, drawing attention to resources of interest to the readership; 
dates of exhibitions and other events, can be submitted, and details of the depart- 
ment’s latest publications announced. 

Clearly, the targets of newspapers and periodicals are not the same. On the one 
hand, the local newspaper draws the attention of the local public to the department’s 
facilities, whilst on the other, the abundance of professional and other journals opens 
up channels of publicity towards the scholar and local historian, whose interest is 
already well established. 


Radio 


Local radio, to quote M. Petty, ‘offers the opportunity to reach thousands of people 
in their own homes. The objectives are publicity for the collection and its services 
and to build up support and interest throughout the county.’28 The local press might 
only reach the local town and district, but not the rest of the county which the 
department is likely to serve. Local radio will; and, as Nichols pointed out, ‘local 
radio stations are greedy for material, keen to know of ideas which their journalist 
can use.’29 

Cambridgeshire Libraries, as reported in Volume 1,39 have made much use of 
this form of media and they are not alone. The reference librarian at Calderdale 
Libraries, for instance, gave a series of short talks on local history on Radio Leeds. 
The possibilities are not confined to short talks. It has been known, for example, for 
an authority to contribute to a radio series which dramatized excerpts from original 
manuscripts by famous persons. 

Considerable time and hard work must be expended, especially if a regular series 
is established, and the professional expertise of the radio personnel in shaping the 
narrative should be utilized. The benefits from such a form of publicity are 
numerous. M. Petty, reporting on Cambridgeshire’s experiences with local radio, 
listed additional benefits in terms of the use of scripts after a programme as sources 
of information, and in encouraging listeners to participate by phoning in and 
contributing their own memories, with their names and addresses being recorded for 
future contact’ .31 
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Television 


Television is perhaps a less widely used media — for obvious reasons — but this does 
not mean that it is not a potentially valuable channel of publicity. Often it is the local 
radio station that takes the initiative, asking for contributions from the library, and 
this is also true of television. Calderdale Libraries, for example, assisted in a film 
on Halifax town history along with the local Halifax Antiquarian Society. Oppor- 
tunities such as these may well be rare, but when they arise, they must be used to 
maximum benefit to the library. Unfortunately, in the case of television, the 
initiative does have to come from the company, as Sheffield City Libraries found 
when they failed to attract television support, despite their attempts. Much of the 
problem, as the librarian there has pointed out, is that the television coverage is 
primarily based in Leeds, and not, therefore, directly accessible to Sheffield City 
Libraries. This is likely to be the case elsewhere. 

Birmingham Local Studies Department has been very fortunate in its dealings 
with television. In January 1989, the library’s resources were used a good deal in the 
research for an ITV production comprising a general history with an entertainment 
theme. 

The BBC also used the library extensively in its research for a six-part series on 
the city called Made in Birmingham, presented by Michael Buerk. Work began on 
the series in mid-1988 and it was shown on local television in 1989, but was 
subsequently repeated on national television. In conjunction with the series, a 
competition was organized involving submission of a scrapbook on any aspect of 
Birmingham’s history. A 60-page booklet entitled Five ways into Birmingham’ s 
past, was designed to support the event by helping the entrants to find material in 
the library. Ten thousand copies were published under the sponsorship of Barclays 
Bank. The best three entrants appeared on television with their compilations, and 
extracts from all 106 entries were put on display in the library exhibition hall. The 
booklet itself received very good publicity when it was reviewed in the Times lit- 
erary supplement. Although in all cases these ventures have resulted from approaches 
made by the producers, the library has benefited in terms of publicity and, 
interestingly, from subsequent approaches from the local radio. The success of the 
cooperation was enhanced when the producer from the BBC gave a talk, attended 
by some 300 people, showing films of Birmingham from the First World War to the 
1960s that had not been used in the making of the documentary. 

Birmingham Local Studies Department is also fortunate in holding a substantial 
photographic collection which both BBC and ITV utilize rather than going to 
London in search of photographs. The reproduction fees for this are a valuable 
aspect of income generation for the library. 

Opportunities and time will not always be available to the local studies depart- 
ment for this kind of work but, when they are, full advantage must be taken, whether 
in the role of initiator or as cooperator. However, every department, if it does 
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nothing else with regard to the media, should at least make use of press releases. 
These take up little time, and their contents will reach a good proportion of the local 
community. 


Local history ‘months’/fairs/competitions 


Some library services have organized competitions and fairs to promote their local 
studies services. Warwickshire County Libraries, for example, have devised a local 
history ‘month’, combining exhibitions, talks and a variety of events and competi- 
tions, including a ‘Bygone Warwickshire’ countywide competition. The scope for 
activities in such a promotion month, as Warwickshire has demonstrated, is endless, 
with mini antique roadshows, writers’ evenings and lectures being just a few of the 
27 events organized during that month. Competitions can involve all ages. For 
example, a countywide reminiscence writing contest was organized by Warwick- 
shire, attracting 214 entries. Such competitions offer a real opportunity to target 
individual groups — perhaps more so than any other exercise — and are guaranteed 
to stir up interest, especially when combined with other events. 

Essex has also been the scene of local history fairs involving local societies and 
local authority departments. In a report of one such fair, held at Hedingham Castle 
in June 1986, it was claimed that traffic queues spread for miles with some 15 000 
visitors.32 Events included a mock siege (‘Wars of the Roses’ style), the sale of 
library publications, and exhibitions, with short lectures ‘designed to cater for the 
more serious historians’. 

In November 1988, Newcastle Library participated in a family and local history 
day organized by Durham and Tyne and Wear Archive Services. Its stand included 
a large map of the city, a series of information sheets, and library publications. 

A local history book fair is now an annual event in Humberside, held to attract 
the Christmas shoppers to publications of local societies, archive offices and 
museums, as well as the library’s own publications. Local history and family history 
days have also been held in South Humberside. 

Slough Library organized a local and family history open evening in June 1989, 
involving displays from Slough Museum, the local history association and family 
history society. Both Buckinghamshire and Berkshire Record Offices, along with 
Slough Library, produced displays of local studies materials and information op 
how to trace a family tree. A small competition was also included. Over 100 people 
visited the library in just two hours, with great enthusiasm being reported. 

Sheffield City Libraries have organized annual fairs at the town hall over the last 
four years, and so successful have these events been that they have apparently 
outgrown their facilities. As the local studies librarian points out, there is a danger 
of such an event becoming stale, and so there is a need constantly to review the event 
and look for new content and attractions.33 
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In September 1988, the Scottish Library Association and LOCSCOT organized 
a mammoth Scottish national ‘Local History Week’. Designed to involve as many 
Scottish public library authorities as possible, a whole variety of events were 
featured in various localities, including exhibitions, lectures, slide and film shows, 
competitions, genealogy courses, ‘heritage’ tours, oral history sessions, and even 
local history lunches. At one venue — the Mcdonald Road Library, near the centre 
of Edinburgh — interest centred upon a fully equipped period classroom entitled 
‘Child of the 30’s’. This attracted some 2435 visitors during the week. 

Dunbar local history week was launched after nearly a year of planning involving 
the library service, planning department and the press officer. It was opened with 
a play commissioned by East Lothian District Library, attracting some 400 visitors. 
An exhibition of photographs, documents and artifacts was put on in the Victorian 
ballroom, as well as an exhibition in the library about Mary Queen of Scots. Other 
events during the week included a lecture on ‘Sex and the single girl in 18th century 
Scotland (with Dunbar examples)’, slide and video shows, an antiques evening, 
guided tours and a reconstruction, by the local musical society, of a 1950s seaside 
entertainment. The week was given some good publicity, with a four-page pull-out 
in one of the local newspapers, and received a good response: ‘Gains from the week 
were considerable additions to the library’s photographs and archive collection, a 
spate of enthusiasm for local history in the town, a higher profile for the library and 
improved co-operation between it and the community.’34 

Such events are immensely popular, reaching a wide range of people, offering 
attractive displays and various activities involving young and old, the serious 
researchers and those members of the public with a general interest in their ancestry 
or the local environment. They heighten the image of the service and develop 
contacts with local historians and societies, as well as often encouraging new 
donations of materials. To quote from an article by Don Martin on the Scottish 
‘Local History Week’, ‘another great advantage of the Local History Week concept 
is that it takes local studies out to where it most comfortably belongs — namely the 
local communities themselves.’35 


Publicity material 


Perhaps the most frequent method of publicity is that of the introductory leaflet or 
brochure. In addition to a mention in the general library service brochure, the local 
studies department might also issue its own. This should seek to bring to the 
attention of the public, apart from the location, hours of opening, and so on, brief 
details of the geographical area covered, the types of material available, and also 
highlight areas of special interest, such as resources suitable for family history. In 
addition, sucha guide mightalso identify any special facilities, suchas photocopying, 
microfilm viewers/printers, loan entitlements, and services, such as group talks and 
visits. The Sheffield City Libraries’ leaflet also contains a footnote section entitled 
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‘Can you help?’ which forms an appeal for donated material. The library service has 
also produced a leaflet designed to attract farnily photographs for copying, while 
publicizing the scope of the photographic collection and exhibition service at the 
same time. One-off leaflets can also be used to advertise special events, such as fairs, 
competitions, lectures, and so on. 

- Leaflets can also be printed to publicize library publications, either as a complete 
list or in the form of a ‘latest publication’ sheet. Similarly, short book lists on any 
one subject, incorporating examples of resources included in the collection, can be 
produced. Calderdale Libraries, for instance, have compiled a leaflet entitled, ‘The 
social and economic development of Calderdale’. 

Whilst all such leaflets need to be present for distribution within the department, 
they should also be available at all service points, the general library service guide, 
for instance, being part of the pack of information given out to new borrowers. This 
will still only reach new readers, but a good cross-section of the population will be 
covered. ‘Leaflet drops’ have also been tried by some library authorities, thereby 
ensuring every household has access to the leaflet. This is obviously expensive in 
time and money, and is perhaps not practicable for the local studies department 
alone, especially in jight of the often countywide catchment area. Once again, 
however, it is important that the department ensures mention in any general library 
leaflet that is used in such a manner. 


Newsletters 


An extension to the use of the leaflet or brochure type of publicity is the printing of 
a regular newsletter. Calderdale Libraries, for example, produce a general library 
newsletter entitled Adlib, begun in January 1987, with the hope that it would ‘not 
only inform, but also stimulate interest and encourage your use of libraries’.?6 It 
regularly includes an article by the local history department, thereby bringing the 
public’s attention to, and stimulating interest in, the resources held there. Sheffield 
City Libraries have recently begun their Sheffield history reporter, designed to 
‘further improve the links between the many individuals and organisations who are 
interested in the city’s history’.37 This A4 sheet contains short articles, notes on 
recent publications and forthcoming events. 

The larger, more glossy magazine or booklet type of publication demands 
sponsorship from local businesses to make it financially viable, whilst the leaflet 
app*oach is fairly cheap to produce and comparatively little time needs to be spent 
on its compilation. Either way, the newsletter idea is a very useful means of 
communication, and therefore publicity, providing an attractive community image, 
and is one which perhaps will spread to more authorities. 
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Local societies 


Mention has already been made of cooperation with local societies, and this in itself 
is of fundamental importance in the promotion of the library service, and certainly 
a ‘network of local interest is an essential element in maintaining close links 
between library and the community’.38 The cooperation is a two-way venture, 
bringing publicity for all concerned. For the library’s part, a diary of local events can 
be maintained merely by displaying a diary for members of the society to write in 
relevant information of events on specific dates. The issuing of a regular newsletter, 
as mentioned above, by the local history department is a further method of publicity 
for local societies. Hampshire Libraries, for example, produce Local studies news, 
containing articles and calendar-type listings of the activities of a multitude of local 
groups. This is offered in conjunction with membership of the Portsmouth and 
South East Hampshire Local Studies Centre, and is available to both individuals and 
local societies. A display board can also be used for posters and programmes of the 
societies’ events. Moreover, societies can be encouraged to participate in displays, 
exhibitions, and other activities. 

In return, the library can expect publicity for its resources and existence, through 
articles in societies’ newsletters or magazines, and the assurance of acknow- 
ledgements of the department’s assistance in any research or other activities that the 
societies and their members might be undertaking. Cooperation can also be sought 
in ensuring that copies of society members’ work are donated to the library, with the 
opportunity of media publicity to accompany the occasion. The library should also, 
if possible, make its facilities available for meetings and events of the local societies. 
In October 1988, for instance, a one-day seminar was held at the Calderdale Central 
Library by the Halifax Antiquarian Society, when E.P. Thompson, a local author, 
and other historians were present. Such occasions may attract members of the 
community who perhaps do not use the library’s facilities very much, or who are not 
aware of its existence. Indeed, the librarian at Calderdale Central Library reported 
that its local society meets regularly in the library, maintaining its own library, and 
commented that, ‘there is a good liaison between the library and the society which 
is mutually very helpful’.39 

At the West Country Studies Library in Exeter, cooperation exists whereby the 
local society’s collection of transcripts of parish registers and similar records is 
deposited in the library for the use of members. Readers wanting to use this 
collection can pay for temporary or full membership at the library. 

In many instances the local studies librarian is a member of the local history 
society, sometimes to the extent of founding such an organization. Such community 
contacts are vital for promoting the services of the local studies department and for 
ensuring the necessary support for its activities. 
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The local society and its members act, in effect, as ambassadors for the library, 
and certainly this form of publicity should be encouraged throughout the usership 
of the library. Indeed, H. Jollife wrote that, ‘probably the best means of publicity is 
by word of mouth’,4° while M. Petty states, ‘The most effective publicity is the 
incessant trickle of acknowledgements (contained in newspaper articles, books and 
school projects) together with personal recommendations for those who have found 
the collection helpful and interesting.’4! 

It follows, therefore, that a fundamental principle of publicity begins with the 
staff and ‘customer care’. A reader who is met with a friendly reception and helpful 
staff and goes away satisfied is likely to comment on this to friends and family, and 
in some cases may even write to the local press. Likewise, bad publicity can be 
gained through readers having gone away unhappy with the service provided and 
with the attention they were given. Creating such good publicity is at the grass roots 
level of the service, and should be instinctive regardless of any extra effort and time. 
Yet it is perhaps only in recent years, with the advent of the language of ‘customer’ 
rather than ‘user’ or ‘reader’, that this aspect of service has been highlighted. 


Professional liaison 


Professional cooperation between other departments, both within and outside the 
library service, is an essential ingredient of effective publicity. M. Petty pictured the 
situation where a child comes to the local studies department with a project query 
which could have been answered with greater attention by the children’s library 
staff, who are used to dealing with such age groups, unlike the harassed and pressed 
local studies librarian. He went on to point out that underlying this is the problem 
of liaison between each department, resulting in a lack of awareness of the sources 
available to the child in each department.42 

This example serves to bring to light an element of publicity that is often 
overlooked. Publicity is, in effect, all about communication, and communication 
between departments creates an awareness of what each has to offer to the general 
library user. For instance, the librarian at Surrey Local Studies Library (located at 
Guildford), is constantly trying to instil into the minds of other librarians across the 
county that it is called as such and not ‘Guildford Local Studies Library’. Clearly, 
this has great significance for the envisaged geographical coverage, and maybe it 
is a typical problem across a county, or other defined area, where there is a 
centralized local studies department. Worse still are the situations in which there 
exists something akin almost to fear of the local studies library — a fear of the 
unknown. Such an apparent ignorance of the department’s work and value can lead 
to a possible position of insignificance in the minds of senior management. 

It is clear that the local studies staff need to promote the department’s existence, 
not only to the public, but also to their colleagues. The higher the profile the more 
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chance there is of attracting priority claim on the limited resources of the library 
service. 

Many of the general library activities, for example, provide opportunities for the 
involvement of the local studies department and its presence should be made 
evident. Valuable contributions can also be made because of the natural appeal to 
the general public of the resources held and the way in which they lend themselves 
to eye-catching and attractive display. 

This form of cooperation should also be established with other bodies and 
individuals with like interests, such as record offices and museums. Joint activities 
can benefit from pooling resources and expertise in exhibitions, press articles or 
items on the radio. Calderdale Libraries, for example, held a joint venture with the 
archives department, marking the 25th anniversary of the publication of Edward P. 
Thomas’s book, The making of the English working class, produced while he was 
living in Halifax. 

A working relationship between departments in the library service and between 
professions is valuable to the publicity endeavours of the local studies department, 
as are the publicity opportunities stemming from joint ventures, such as that in 
Calderdale. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this discussion on publicity, exhibitions and display work, three 
words come to mind — problems, targets and, above all, benefits. Considerations of 
money, resources and space are problems that have been mentioned, but it is the lack 
of time that is, in particular, the constant cry of staff expressing their reasons for a 
reluctance to engage in such activities. Time is indeed at a premium, but ways need 
to be found to overcome this. One solution could be the appointment of a ‘marketing 
officer’. More commonly at present, it turns on the endeavours of staff outside their 
paid hours. 

A further possible answer lies in the second word — targets — the publicity 
endeavours that can be undertaken need to be targeted at specific groups rather than 
always attempting to reach the entire community, varied as it is. A company markets 
its products to defined groups. Publicity is part of marketing practice, and this lesson 
should be learned. In an age where time and resources are scarce, efforts need to be 
concentrated where there is no risk of waste. 

However, it is benefits that should be stressed overall. For time and effort, if used 
professionally, and when backed up by an attractive and welcoming well-resourced 
department, are likely to result in benefits. These benefits are many, but perhaps 
above all, to quote Don Martin again, it ‘takes local studies out to where it most 
comfortably belongs — namely the local communities themselves’. 
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Books and pamphlets 


Elizabeth Anne Melrose 


In the nineteenth century, at the time of the first Public Libraries Act of 1850, it 
would have been difficult to imagine all the varied formats of material now 
considered worthy local history documentation, from traditional books and 
manuscripts to computer print-outs and microforms. Equally, the number of those 
researching local studies has expanded and become more demanding and vocal; 
students of all ages and intellects, genealogists finding out about their ancestors, 
WEA adult classes of all levels, the merely interested visitor to a locality. Many of 
those who come to local studies libraries have no previous experience of research 
and little knowledge of ways in which to evaluate the great amounts of evidence in 
all forms supplied to them. The local studies librarian, realizing the value of local 
studies as an educational and leisure resource, should try to make the collection as 
comprehensive as possible. Yet, well aware that recent times are producing so much 
printed and non-print material, librarians must not let lack of time and effort allow 
them to store all these items without any thought. They must be able to advise their 
readers. Training courses in Cambridgeshire Libraries include a section on critical 
evaluation in their local studies programmes. Library staff are asked to consider the 
local sources and printed volumes for bias and credibility. “Are they accurate/Can 
you trust them/Does it matter if they are written by schoolchildren?...’! Can we 
understand the social values of an antiquarian parish historian? Not only must 
librarians come to terms with all the different kinds of local studies resources but 
they must use their knowledge to comment on the limitations and comparative 
difficulties of the items they hand out to the readers. 

The new, differing forms of local studies may be many, but the strength of the 
collection still resides in books and pamphlets, printed or otherwise, published or 
unconventionally produced. Topics that were not considered by early writers are 
now studied locally. Any material connected with the area is collected — books on 
geology, folklore and dialect, fiction with local settings, social history, parish 
cookery books. The term ‘books and pamphlets’ encompasses the whole range of 
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printed material and includes all subjects. Not only can some idea be given in this 
chapter of their diversity, but the various categories may point up the basis of a 
working local studies collection relevant to the needs of its users and to the needs 
of the staff advising and answering every kind of enquiry. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


It should be stressed that the local studies collection cannot be regarded as a singular 
department without any contact with other services within the library. Some books 
needed by local studies researchers will be held in the lending library, the reference 
or the commercial section. Cooperation with these departments and some know- 
ledge of their stock is essential. Material on local studies librarianship can be useful 
for a librarian new to the discipline of local studies collections. Volumes like 
Hobbs’s Local history and the library revised by G.A. Carter, Nichols’s Local 
studies librarianship and the more up-to-date Local studies collections: a manual 
volume | (originally published as A manual of local studies librarianship) should 
be found in the staff library, if not in the local studies librarian’s working collection. 
For those who have worked longer in the field of local studies these works can be 
read with advantage as refreshers, for delivering training sessions, or for re- 
evaluating the performance of the department. 

Other background material will be found in the reference library rather than on 
the shelves in the local studies room. It is not just young children who visit the library 
to ask for detailed aspects of their village history without any idea of the national 
context, and general historical works can help here as can biographical dictionaries 
such as the Dictionary of national biography. Year after year the ubiquitous en- 
cyclopaedia or medical dictionary has its uses in explaining the spread of cholera 
in Europe to GCSE candidates researching the 1832 York Cholera Epidemic. Books 
on mining can trace the background of the industry and help to illuminate the 
particular decline of a Scottish pit town. Local and national history are interrelated 
— local historians must comprehend national events as they affected, or did not 
affect, the locality, while historians of national trends can use local examples to 
illustrate their theories. 

Many parts of the country claim a strong regional identity unaffected by recent 
political boundary changes. These areas can have a geography separate from their 
neighbours and a decided regional dialect like Newcastle Geordie or Liverpool 
Scouse. The local studies librarian must take account of any available regional 
studies. Communities in the old East Riding remain Yorkshire in spirit despite the 
absorption of many parishes into North Humberside. The East Yorkshire Local 
History Society has recognized the historic validity of the East Riding with such 
publications as Domesday Book and the East Riding, and East Yorkshire landed 
estates in the nineteenth century. Lancashire, too, is divided into several definite 
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social and geographical regions. G.H. Tupling’s The economic history of Rossendale, 
published in 1927, traces the development of one such area from ancient medieval 
forest to settlements of scattered industrial communities. This contrasts with the 
district described by F. Walker in The historical geography of south west Lanca- 
shire before the industrial revolution, an expanse of good quality agricultural land 
in the same county, with, in its south west corner, the huge urban area of Liverpool. 

Along with access to background material the local studies librarian should 
devote a section to standard works covering local sources such as Hoskins’s Local 
history in England, Rogers’s Approach to local history and Stephens’s Sources for 
English local history. Scottish historic records, being different from those in 
England, have now been covered by David Moody’s Scottish local history: an 
introductory guide. Also included should be clearly written pamphlets explaining 
specific sources to inexperienced researchers. Students unfamiliar with parish 
registers or poll books will benefit from looking at booklets like those published by 
Jeremy Gibson among others. Church historians could be encouraged to read the 
pamphlet Writing a church guide while many first-time genealogists should be 
steered towards one of the many excellent books outlining research into one’s 
ancestors before being let loose on the census enumerators’ returns or the Church 
of Jesus Christ Latter-day Saints’ International genealogical index. Some libraries, 
like York, disperse these guides throughout the reference collection, classified 
according to the subject matter. However, keeping them together in the local 
collection can have its advantages for the student. A specially adapted Dewey class- 
mark was created to accommodate these guides within the local collection at 
Lincoln Library. Having them shelved in an accessible browsing area would be even 
more suitable. 

Introductions to specific local collections are also popular, despite the stricture 
of one reader in Scotland, ‘I am one of those who refuse to read the “plain man’s 
guides” to the Local Collection... Iinvariably file them away for years and use them 
only as a last resort...’4 They can assist readers in advance of a visit to the library 
as can guides to other parallel local collections, museums and archives in the area 
and in some cases even further afield. These help readers to find resources in other 
places should their projects require this. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDES 


For some types of book and pamphlet material acquired for the local studies library 
there are helpful bibliographies and indexes that should be consulted. J.P. Anderson’s 
The book of British topography, first published in 1881, lists nineteenth- and pre- 
nineteenth-century local guidebooks among other thematic entries. Theses on a 
locality, submitted to universities in other parts of the country, can often be traced 
in P.M. Jacob’s History theses 1901-1970, or the later Historical research for 
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university degrees in the United Kingdom, published bi-annually from 1971. The 
latter also details work in progress. Francis Goodall’s A bibliography of British 
business histories published in 1987 includes material on nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century UK companies ranging from theses and academic studies to in-house 
pamphlets. County libraries have also issued handlists of their own holdings of poll 
books, directories and locally printed material. The Northern Metropolitan and 
County Chief Librarians Local History Librarians Group are presently completing 
a computer union list of the trade directories held by libraries in the northern 
counties. This list contains about 300 titles not mentioned by Gareth Shaw and 
Allison Tipper in their volume British directories: a bibliography and guide to 
directories published in England and Wales (1850-1950) and Scotland (1773- 
1950). 


EARLY COUNTY HISTORIES 


Most local studies libraries hold as many of the standard county histories as are 
available for the locality. Some of these, like John Nichols’s four volumes, The 
history and antiquities of the town and county of Leicester, published over the turn 
of the nineteenth century, concentrate on heraldry, genealogy and the lives of local 
gentry and clergy. Others can be collections of anecdotes, rather unfashionable 
today but containing features of interest in the text. More difficult for the librarian 
is the fact that these works can be unsupported by bibliographies or indexing, 
making it impossible to check any item quickly ina particular volume. This problem 
can only be addressed by the production of indexes as has been achieved in 
Aberystwyth, where indexes for about 60 books of special interest to the Ceredigion 
area have been compiled.5 The writers of the nineteenth-century histories were 
interested as well in archaeological antiquities and their works reflected this. Some 
authors have adapted previous editions of county histories, revising very little, 
instead of compiling their own accounts. Thomas Helsby’s History of Cheshire, 
published in 1832, updated Ormerod’s history of the county of 63 years before. The 
corrections are printed in brackets interspersed in the original text.§ 

Individual parish histories were concerned with church history and the rise and 
decline of manorial families, giving very little importance to the growth of industry 
or the social history of the lower classes. In the same History of Cheshire Helsby 
makes little comment on the fact that,by the time of his revision, the village of 
Monks Coppenhall described in the earlier volume had been transformed by the 
advent of the London and North Western Railway into the rather sizeable railway 
town of Crewe. However, antiquaries like Beesley of Oxford, Sibbald of Fife and 
Kinross, and John Ross of Lincolnshire did transcribe and bring together source 
documents that might have been awkward to locate or which have been lost. Modern 
historians can delve through the accumulated detail, test and expand the material 
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and use the evidence to substantiate trends and their conclusions. The librarian, on 
the other hand, while examining the textual detail of these histories, must be wary 
when acquiring any copies and ensure that they have been bound correctly. In some 
cases these works will have been rebound with plates and maps missing or 
misplaced throughout the volume. 


VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORY 


No local collection should be without the appropriate volumes of the Victoria County 
History (VCH). ‘It is our modern Domesday Book, expanded and diversified to 
include all aspects cf the history, geography and ownership of our habitations and 
settlements.’? Some counties are more extensively covered than others. The first 
volume, for Hampshire, was published in 1901 and, although the series is not 
completed, the 200th volume, Middlesex IX, was issued recently. To mark this 
occasion an important exhibition on the work of the VCH was opened in April 1989 
at the British Library with an accompanying publication by Christopher Lewis, 
Particular places: an introduction to English local history. Twelve other counties 
are in progress, including Oxfordshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. However there are no volumes for Northumberland, 
Westmorland or the West Riding so far. No county, apart from Essex, has a 
bibliographical volume though it is fair to say that bibliographies for the other areas 
can be deduced from the comprehensive footnotes. Local historians who are 
beginning work on the background of any English parishes covered by the VCH are 
fortunate. The texts are authoritative and written from close study of the original 
documents. One interesting initiative from the London Borough of Waltham Forest 
has beena limited run reprint of the section on Chingford, Leyton and Walthamstow. 
The reprints were given new title pages and a general introduction and were 
successfully sold with the agreement of the Essex Victoria County History Com- 
mittee. In this way, people who would not have considered buying the complete 
county volume have purchased the section on their individual locality at a price as 
close to cost as possible.8 


GRANGERIZED WORKS 


A late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century fashion for book collectors was to 
add extra topographical prints, maps or documents to some of their books. In some 
cases the original work was then rebound with the insertions and even with extra 
blank pages to allow for further additions. This extra-illustration, or “grangerization’ 
(after the eighteenth-century print collector Robert Granger) is an advance on those 
volumes that have been merely annotated by their authors or collectors. An 1880 
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edition of Walks through the City of York in Y ork local studies collection is not only 
annotated but has been rebound to accommodate an early photograph and pen and 
ink sketches. Other original illustrations and newscuttings of various dates have 
been inserted loose into its pages making it more like a miniature archive of the 
owner. The Cambridgeshire Collection also holds a selection of these grangerized 
volumes of its county histories. In these cases care must be taken to ascertain that 
the illustrative or other material is extra to the original text and not, for example, a 
contemporary frontispiece photograph in place when the book was published. 
Careful dating is necessary. 


SCRAPBOOKS 


A popular hobby for leisured Victorian ladies was the production of scrap albums 
from period ephemera such as Valentine cards, postcards, scraps, cartoons, death 
memorabilia, fashion plates and topographical prints. The Sir Harry Page Collec- 
tion of these ‘sentimental souvenirs’, nearly 300 albums and commonplace books 
and 50 large scrapbooks, was exhibited at Manchester Polytechnic in April to July 
1989. The collection includes material from the late eighteenth century onwards that 
demonstrates not only contemporary social attitudes but also early colour printing 
techniques. Many of the albums came from the Manchester area, so are of local 
interest. Some contain examples of silk woven in the Macclesfield mills.? The Ross 
Collection on early Lincolnshire history compiled by a nineteenth-century anti- 
quary, who gathered his information on the county from the British Museum and 
from the Bodleian, consists of manuscript folios interspersed with original illus- 
trations, newscuttings and hand-drawn pedigrees. The 88 volumes of Ernest Abell’s 
Lincoln notebooks similarly bring together material under specific subject headings 
connected with the history of the city. The Mitchell Library in Glasgow holds an 
extensive series of scrapbooks presently being added to by the staff. These 
scrapbooks were often the working collections of individual local historians. 
Whether or not the evidence is eventually used by them as a first stage of a publication, 
as in the case of Abell, or just as an interest in itself, these scrapbooks and manuscript 
jottings provide prime source material for the present-day local studies librarian. 


GUIDE BOOKS 


Guidebooks and topographical essays from every decade constitute a fascinating 
area of local studies resources. Modern editions, mindful of the need for easily 
digested pictorial tourist information, have less descriptive text than their nineteenth- 
century counterparts. Cooke’s Topographical and statistical description of the 
County of York, published in the 1820s, contains maps of the respective Ridings and 
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‘Eight Picturesque Views’. It claimed to be a complete county itinerary with 
information on markets and inns and ‘an Account of the Situation, Extent, Towns, 
Rivers, Lakes, Mines, Fisheries, Manufacturers, Trade, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Curiosities, Antiquities, Natural History, Civil and Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions’. 1° 
A-Scarborough guide of 1796, published in Hull, prints Dr Belcombe’s ‘General 
Account of Scarborough Spaw [sic] Waters’ and a list of the carriages and carriers 
bringing goods and visitors to the town. Anyone researching commerce in 
Scarborough could study the pages on ‘Fish brought to Scarborough and the Mode 
of Taking them’. Some guidebooks give detailed local information such as the 
names of doctors and lodging houses, valuable at the time for those contemplating 
travelling to holiday resorts. Mountain’s History of Selby ancient and modern..., 
published in 1800, contains a directory of the principal inhabitants of Selby and 
Cawood along with a description of the area and an interesting list of subscribers to 
the production. For the historian the combination of histories of all kinds, guidebooks 
and trade directories can be regarded as prime local studies source material. In the 
same way the local studies librarian must collect the more modern examples of 
guidebooks for the locality. These are produced by individual local authorities and 
each variant edition must be carefully sought after and preserved, not perhaps so 
much for the descriptive material they contain but for the updated information on 
personalities and services. 


DIRECTORIES 


In 1677 Samuel Lee produced a directory listing nearly 2000 London merchants and 
traders. ‘It may’, he says, “at the first view, seem to several persons a ridiculous and 
preposterous attempt.’!! He underestimated the importance of this unique and yet 
once easily available historical resource. What is surprising is that so many editions 
of trade directories have survived, attesting to both their usefulness at the time they 
were published and their popularity with collectors. Because of the interest in their 
varied contents, local studies collections have made efforts to build up runs of those 
directories dealing with the locality. Manchester Library has a complete set from its 
earliest directory of 1772 and the Guildhall Library is well known for its compre- 
hensive collection. Parish historians and genealogists alike find the information 
useful. More important, directories from the mid to late eighteenth century onwards 
provide a continuing record of the growth of towns and villages at a time of great 
economic and industrial activity in the country. Poll books and other name listings 
exist along with the county histories, but these directories filled a gap in the 
contemporary market for trading intelligence. The first Dublin directory was 
published in 1751. A 1763 advertisement by Sketchley advised his customers, “This 
Day was Published, Price 1s. Very necessary for all Merchants and Tradesmen who 
have any Dealings in the Town of Birmingham, Stretchley’s [sic] Birmingham 
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Director’.!2 By 1800 industry had greatly increased in the old and new towns and 
manufacturers, no longer personally known to each other in an expanding market, 
needed to contact retailers. Alphabetical sections were added to the directories 
quoting the names of shopkeepers and commercial businesses. From then until the 
late 1930s, when rising publication costs and the spread of telephone directories 
with classified entries made them uneconomic, provincial directories were issued 
at irregular intervals of less than five years between each edition. Separate 
directories contain topographical and historical information followed by lists of 
inhabitants, private residents, farmers and tradesmen. Many have a section devoted 
to these classified trades. Often included, also, are maps and town plans, if these 
have not gone missing. There may be commercial advertisements showing engrav- 
ings of factories or shops, notes on carriers and the transport system, on hospitals 
and public buildings. Directories are a good starting point for the history of an area, 
placing the parishes in the context of their locality and giving enough detail about 
the towns to suggest avenues for research. The shoemaking industry in Northampton 
can first be studied in the pages of the appropriate directory, as can the decline of 
the silk manufacturing trade in Macclesfield and its surrounding district. 

Shaw and Tipper list 16 different types of directory in the holdings of the libraries 
that they visited in the course of their survey.!3 These range from general and trade 
directories, court directories and street lists and professional directories. There are 
also many specialized directories concentrating on particular trades and services, 
for instance, The metropolitan dairymens’ directory and handbook, \4 an alpha- 
betical list of cowkeepers and vendors published by E.G. Easton and held by the 
British Library for 1886 and 1888. The directory of paper makers of the U.K. 1886— 
1950 has an alphabetical list of mills and their occupiers, lists of mills by county and 
a classified trade directory.!5 The 1813 Directory of Walsall gives details of the 
police force in the town because its compiler, Thomas Pearce, had been a constable 
in the area for several years before he ventured into publishing. !® Directories, es- 
pecially the commercial sections, were heavily used by travellers. One 1857 
Directory of Leeds and the Yorkshire woollen districts has a note written at the back: 
“Reference to parties visited for cloth measures. 1. does not like or require them. 2. 
supplied with them. 3. favorable to the principle but not buying now.’ Names in the 
book corresponding to the owner’s business round have one of these three numbers 
marked beside them.!7 

However, despite the temptation, the librarian must not encourage readers to rely 
entirely on these directories. Remarkable though they are, the historian must be 
aware that, as an historical source, directories have limitations. In practice, when 
tested against census returns, street addresses for families may differ because of 
errors in compilation or lengthy gaps between the collection of facts and publica- 
tion. Much depends on the integrity of the publisher and the way in which the 
directory was compiled. In some cases an agent was employed to gather names and 
tout for subscriptions in a particular locality. In others, new directories have been 
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derived almost entirely from a previous edition with perhaps an original brief 
introduction to disguise the fact. Specific detail in these could already be out of date. 
Francis White pirated the work of the publisher William White. His 1854 Directory 
of Norfolk was a direct copy of William White’s directory of 1845.18 The printer 
Wilkes used Battle’s Hull directory of 1791 for the Hull section of his 1793 Universal 
British directory. 19 Nor caneven the more trustworthy directories claim to include all 
the population inany one place. Agricultural labourers in village communities are not 
listed. Some traders refused to have their names entered, suspecting that the 
information could be passed to others, possibly the militia. Comparing the parish 
registers for Newton St Cyres with the 1850 entry in White’s Directory for Devon, 
Hoskins demonstrates, as a test example, that only 27 surnames occur in the 
directory out of the 242 surnames listed in the registers for the same period.29 

Nevertheless, directories are invaluable in the local collection. Along with the 
evidence of the census enumerators’ returns and local newspapers they can lead to 
an understanding of the social conditions of the time, the occupations, names and 
street addresses. Prices in booksellers’ catalogues reflect this, even when elusive 
copies appear for sale. A White’s 1840 Directory of the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire costs nearly £100 and other rarer examples of directories in good 
condition can fetch even more. Their use by researchers, always heavy, is now 
increasing to the point where some libraries like North Tyneside are having the 
original volumes conserved while issuing bound photocopies to students. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne will only allow duplicate copies on the open shelves in the local studies 
room and other libraries supply, or are considering, microform. 

Local studies librarians, while filling in gaps in the directory coverage when they 
can through copying or the second-hand trade, will also realize the importance of 
adding modern local trade directories to the collection. These can be produced by 
local chambers of trade and commerce, professional bodies and voluntary groups 
among others. Along with these should be succeeding issues of present-day 
telephone directories and Yellow Pages. These will be considered equally as 
critically as the early trade directories in years to come and will be scanned as avidly. 


YEARBOOKS AND ALMANACS, POLL BOOKS AND ELECTORAL 
ROLLS 


Locally printed yearbooks and almanacs can supply interesting articles on pertinent 
subjects. These can be retrieved for the local studies collection by careful indexing. 
Two issues of Burdekin’ s Old Moore’ s almanack for 1937 and 1938 give an easily 
assimilated account of several York street names if the student can find the reference 
— the answers to constant requests. Earlier issues for the late 1880s contain chapters 
not only on ‘How to read the stars’ but also local information about corporation 
officials, lists of mayors and sheriffs and the fixtures of York Cricket Club. Also 
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included are innumerable advertisements for medicines and remedies, engraved 
business announcements and a classified list of York trades and professions. This 
source material is possibly a little under-rated in value and librarians, who are 
themselves more familiar with the contents of these works, should encourage 
students to use them more frequently. 

On the other hand, poll books and electoral rolls are often consulted as part of the 
local studies collection. The former, published by local printers after parliamentary 
elections, list the names, and in many cases the addresses and occupations, of those 
entitled to vote. They indicate the way in which these persons, usually propery 
owners, had cast their votes. With the election statements of the candidates and other 
news of the election printed in the same volume, poll books give a contemporary 
picture of local eighteenth- and nineteenth-century politics before the introduction 
of the secret ballot in the 1870s. The 1832 Reform Act, on enlarging the franchise, 
required the publication of electoral registers of voters. These lists, by ward and by 
street, are fuller than the listings of inhabitants from the directories, but of course 
do not give the added detail of the latter. However, their very comprehensiveness 
ensured that one genealogist was able to track down his various relatives after an 
early family separation with its attendant changes of address for the participants. 
York Library stores the registers of electors for the City of York from the date of the 
Reform Act. Although there are no registers for the two World Wars, there are lists 
of absent voters for 1918. Like other city libraries, York did not collect registers for 
the surrounding area within the Selby district until just before the last local 
government reorganization. These have been acquired since then. 


INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE 


The standard local histories contained little on the industrial history of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Even now, when there is a great deal of interest in 
the subject, information on this topic can more easily be supplied as periodical 
articles and newscuttings than in book form. The local studies librarian must try to 
balance the situation by encouraging industrial archaeologists to record their 
investigations and to publish histories of turnpikes, mills and factories. Lincolnshire 
students relied on articles printed in Lincolnshire industrial archaeology and the 
Industrial Archaeology Notes from the journal Lincolnshire history and archae- 
ology for evidence of the Industrial Revolution in the county, the spread of a 
transport and waterways system or the rise of commerce, until the welcome 
appearance of Wright’s Lincolnshire towns and industry 1700-1914. This book made 
the source material more accessible and extended research in this field. Other books 
and pamphlets that could be considered for acquisition are those that discuss the 
national background to particular crafts and industries, thus complementing the 
local material. Books on the background of mining are very relevant in counties like 
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Midlothian or even Derbyshire where the coal industry and society in pit villages 
is being dismantled. Some libraries have collections which are specialist in their 
own right. At Harrogate Library, material in the local collection on spas and mineral 
water contains.items dating from 1572, and both Guildford and Stourbridge have 
large collections on the glass industry.2! 

Histories of existing local firms can be requested at the time of a jubilee or 
anniversary. Commemorative “booklets, often privately printed by the firm in 
question, must be sought out and added to the collection as an important economic 
history resource. D.J. Rowe’s Northern business histories, published in 1979, shows 
the range of these items. The Guildhall Library constantly adds London business 
house histories to its already fine collection. The commercial section of the library 
can help here by passing on previous editions of Extel cards, outdated annual reports 
of local firms, and computer print-outs of local company information. A general run 
of these, along with trade catalogues and pattern books, can chart the fortunes of 
small businesses in the immediate locality and thereby give some idea of the lives 
of the people who worked there. They will be invaluable, especially for those 
companies who do not have an archival policy or who do not have libraries of their 
own. In any case these industrial brochures can often answer questions of a more 
general nature about historical machinery, local patents and their inventors, and 
trading goods. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Although the British national bibliography (BNB) only includes selected govern- 
ment publications, any reports of national government activity in the local area are 
usually well represented in the local press. So finding and acquiring these necessary 
documents for a local collection is relatively easy. It can be instructive to scan 
relevant Acts of Parliament despite the time that this might take. Staff at Nottingham 
Library have discovered interesting local and personal details by searching through 
these Acts, often neglected by researchers.22 The various indexes to the Parlia- 
mentary papers in the House of Commons Library expose aspects of constituency 
history in the provinces from the earliest times, such as disputed elections and 
arguments over franchise.23 Local studies librarians should buy the local and 
personal Acts giving special powers to organizations or individuals in the locality. 
Northallerton Reference Library receives these as part of the HMSO Selected 
Subscription Service while the other three main local collections in North Y orkshire 
purchase the appropriate Acts individually after checking the annual updates of the 
Index to the local and personal acts. Local Acts such as the Kingston upon Hull City 
Council Act 1989 will also appear in the HMSO daily list as will any Statutory In- 
strument connected with the local studies area, like the Berkshire, Dorset and 
Wiltshire (County Boundaries) Order 1989. 
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The local studies librarian could also review the HMSO sectional lists for 
appropriate publications. These booklets include, under selected themes, the in- 
print material published by the Stationery Office. Sectional lists nos 71 and 72 deal 
with Scotland and Northern Ireland respectively, but there are others under broad 
headings like Education and Science, Royal Commissions, and Employment. 
Sectional list 5 (revised November 1988) Environment, details items of local in- 
terest, forexample, Darlington quiet town experiment September 1976 —September 
1978; Report, Doncaster waste treatment plant 1988 and Kent impact study: 
overall assessment 1988. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Equally important for the collection, but not easy to trace, are the publications of 
local government, a major publisher producing around 50 000 documents every 
year of one kind or another.4 The Sturges and Dixon report found that over 25 per 
cent of the material they gathered in their survey emanated from local authorities.25 
This material comprises an important and reliable source of social and qualitative 
statistics, along with other information about the area controlled by any local 
authority. Since local government reorganization in 1974 (1975 in Scotland) there 
has been an impressive increase in the output of research for transfer between 
internal departments of the authority, to central government, to other neighbouring 
authorities and to the business and commercial communities. Local authorities 
compile booklets and pamphlets on a surprising range of subject matter. In 1981 
Capital Planning Information Ltd examined many such varied items as Redprint for 
the 1980’ s in Cannock Chase District; Financial statistics of local authorities in the 
geographical County of Nottinghamshire; Registers of industrial land availability 
issued by many authorities and by cooperative local history ventures.2® Yet this 
material creates a great problem for library staff. Local studies librarians do notneed 
to be told how difficult it is to obtain these items even if the local government offices 
are in the next street to the library. A few, like Wandsworth Borough Council’s 
unbound pamphlet on shopfronts, do reach BNB, but this is the exception and a slow 
process. The entry for Kerrier District Council’s publication on the Camborne-- 
Redruth local plans was printed in BNB in July 1989, four years after publication. 
Copies of all local government publications should be available in the local 
collection if only because the public should have easy access to this material. 
Libraries usually hold committee minutes and structure plans. However, it is clear 
that in some cases even the official documents that should be displayed for public 
consultation can be missing. Some councils, such as Lewisham, do have a policy of 
donating every publication to the local library, but Chillag reported in 1988 that in 
over 500 local authorities only a few made their own documents readily available.27 
Librarians have to expend great energy in identifying and acquiring not only the 
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planning reports, unpublished statistics and technical papers but also other slighter 
pamphlets and leaflets. A solution must be found, since these minor publications, 
when collected, are a definite contribution to the history of the area. It is clear that 
the local studies librarian cannot expect any other institution to collect these 
pamphlets on his behalf if the material is specifically local. 

Many of the items generated by local authorities are those official papers 
published as part of the administrative and statutory duties of the council. The 
greatest bulk of these are council minutes and agenda papers. Authorities in Tyne 
and Wear and Strathclyde deposit these automatically with their local libraries and 
this practice, encouraged by active cooperation between councils and libraries, is 
becoming more comraon. Social and economic analysis can include election data, 
financial information from the treasurer’s department, facts and figures booklets for 
the public, and reports from central research and development units, such as the one 
in Tyne and Wear, where staff from planning or outside consultants provide factual 
detail leading to specific policy decisions. Local development plans often give a 
short history of the area before laying down points for discussion about long-term 
futures. Apart from being of interest to a section of the local electorate, these data 
can be used by students. For example, one eternally popular subject at all levels from 
school to undergraduate work is the growth of tourism in an historic city. Any 
comparative statistics from the council department of leisure and recreation can be 
exploited in a project of this kind. 

' It is only with a great deal of cooperation between departments that a compre- 
hensive collection of the more ephemeral productions of local government can be 
maintained. Many have short print runs or are merely duplicated, and soon go out 
of print. These can include the unpublished technical papers of various departments 
like housing and social services. Recreation departments often compile town trails, 
informal explanatory notes for tourists, or guides on leisure amenities. Urbandoc 
news, the work of Capital Planning Information (Northern) Ltd, is helpful here. This 
publication lists material connected with regional planning and urban affairs, 
including local authority reports and papers, along with British parliamentary and 
government papers and the publications of international organizations. 


OTHER MINOR PUBLICATIONS 


As significant are the minor publications initiated by other organizations, local 
societies, parish churches and the like. These are usually in pamphlet or leaflet form, 
but produced outside the normal channels of the book trade, for example the 
duplicated Wheldrake: An introduction to its history produced by the Wheldrake 
Local History Society, 1970, or the Newsletter of the York Hungry for Change 
Group, 1988. This area of unconventionally published documents is not new, but the 
quantities have certainly increased enormously with the spread of desk top publish- 
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ing. Even in the recent period of cutbacks the growth of this type of literature has 
been remarkable if not overwhelming. Such pamphlets are very often missed from 
library acquisition for stock since they are difficult to ottain and cannot be readily 
bought through library book suppliers or even the local bookshop. Yet, because they 
are printed locally and contain information that contributes to the knowledge of the 
district, they have more than a passing significance. The local studies librarian 
should try to obtain a representative coverage of these publications. The use being 
made of similar items, fortunately surviving from previous decades when their 
substance was less appreciated by scholars, proves their value. Durham Local 
Studies Collection holds 24 volumes, published in the nineteenth century by the 
Religious Tract Society. These small booklets consist of religious improving-type 
literature such as Truth and other poems and Glimpses of the dark ages. What is 
interesting to social historians is that the bindings have been stamped ‘Durham City 
Police Records’, indicating that this series must have been offered as reading 
material to prisoners in custody. Another of Durham’s minor publications showing 
nineteenth-century attitudes is An affectionate address to innkeepers by a clergy- 
man. 

Mostminor publications are slight and inexpensive. Sturges and Dixon discovered 
through their survey that a third of the material they collected was of ten pages or 
less and many cost less than £1.00.28 Much is given away or sold at a price that 
simply covers the production costs. Usually they are distributed through non- 
standard outlets such as society bookstalls. Unlike conventional books, marketed in 
a more obvious manner, few items of this grey literature, produced in limited 
quantities, have full bibliographic notations. Often this is non-existent. As with the 
booklet, Rachel Awmack of York 1796-1876, an annotated reprint of the life of a 
York Quaker, many title pages have no details of publisher, date of publication or 
an address from which to obtain the pamphlet. Only 25 per cent of the publications 
gathered by Sturges and Dixon in Leicestershire carried ISBNs. Many amateur 
writers do not know they can have their publications registered and so the details of 
these never enter the national bibliographies. On the other hand BNB considers many 
minor publications of such local interest only that it does not include them. Regional 
and local bibliographies such as East Midlands bibliography depend on local 
studies librarians sending in bibliographic details of newly published material, so 
itis left.a little to chance as to whether the pamphlet has been identified and acquired. 

One issue that the local studies librarian must resolve is the acquisitions policy 
on minor publications. Some pamphlets are obviously more worthy or more 
informative than others. The amount of collectable items has increased in the last 
decade. If the librarian can work to a reasonable set of guidelines, he need not be 
overwhelmed by the task of gathering the material and of organizing it for the benefit 
of the readers. An acquisitions policy for minor publications, as for the whole of the 
local studies collection, will depend on many things, including the historical scope 
of the collection, the aspirations of those who use the library and the collections in 
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other libraries situated in the same local area. Some minor papers may be of little 
interest apart from being examples of local printing or the outside work of a local 
photographer. A decision may be made to keep a representative selection of grey 
literature. It rnay be that everything possible is stored in the belief that today’s 
unwanted pamphlet could be a social document for the future. There could be some 
kind of subjective quality control or the wish for as comprehensive an approach as 
possible. However, formulating a policy will ensure that the staff consider the 
implications and that standards do not veer casually with a change in personnel. 


SALE CATALOGUES 


Printed catalogues of local auctions can be obtained from local agents and auction- 
eers on a regular basis. Nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century catalogues 
of larger houses often contain detailed plans of the estates. On these not only are the 
tenants of the lots to be sold often named, but also the owners of the adjoining 
acreages. The catalogues can include brief histories of the houses and of the family 
that lived there. Auction brochures can list the contents of farms and manors, 
indirectly revealing much of country life over the years, and they can be annotated 
with the prices paid at the time. Hobbs and Carter in 1973 claimed that the Estate 
Exchange in London had a large collection of catalogues of estates arranged by 
county.2? Modern estate agents’ brochures are more standardized, though some 
offices still try to print an historical introduction where appropriate. However, they 
do give a description of a house at the time of sale. Collections of estate agents’ 
literature can, if arranged by street, show the improvements to specific buildings, 
and the fluctuations in property prices in a very local environment. They may even 
include the only photograph of the house at a particular period, though it is 
noticeable in recent months that agents are starting to have one leaflet only on 
display and are requesting prospective clients to ask at the desk for the house 
photograph. Because of this, an unplanned sortie gathering this type of brochure is 
less satisfactory than a system of cooperation between the librarian and the agents’ 
office. Museum curators may receive both national and local sale catalogues 
independently. It may be worthwhile asking these colleagues to alert the local 
studies department should any of these catalogues include material like books and 
pamphlets, or local illustrations. 


DISSERTATIONS AND THESES 


The local studies expert will keep a careful watch for relevant dissertations and 
theses, printed, typed or in longhand. Theses can contain much original and 
important research. Few are published and most are shelved in the libraries of the 
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degree-awarding university or college, despite the fact that they would be of greater 
use to students in the appropriate local studies library. S. Moore’s Ph.D. thesis, 
Women, industrialisation and protest in Bradford, West Yorkshire, 1780-1845, 
presented at the University of Essex in 1987, is a case in point here. Dissertations 
undertaken by university students as part of their course work are also valuable. A 
copy of the Parish survey of Nether and Upper Poppleton, Department of Ancient 
History and Archaeology, University of Birmingham 1989, was presented by the 
author, Gail Falkingham, to her local branch library in Upper Poppleton. It has 
already been used in the village in discussions over land development. School 
essays have a place in the collection if they are checked for accuracy and a certain 
standard. School children can adopt different approaches to old project questions 
and they are usually keen to take advantage of new technology in their work. One 
class is compiling the history of a small area around the village green at Clifton near 
York by collating all existing information from directories and census returns on to 
a microcomputer. This is a limited exercise whose results in tabulated form would 
make a good addition to the library collection. 


LOCAL. LITERATURE 


Most local studies libraries collect works by authors local to their designated area. 
In some counties this may be a very manageable collection of novels, essays, poetry 
and plays, but here again criteria on what constitutes a ‘local author’ have to be 
agreed. Should Kirkcaldy collect works by Thomas Carlyle just because he stayed 
in the town for two years and is commemorated by a plaque? Each case should be 
justified, taking the existing collection into account and, more practically, the 
storage capacity of the local studies collection. Leicestershire claims that they donot 
have an overabundance of local authors. Other counties have been home to authors 
whose classics are continuing to be reissued in succeeding editions along with 
critical notes, explanatory texts and numerous biographies. A collection policy has 
to recognize public expectations. Lawrence Sterne has links with Coxwold and 
Shandy Hall but it would seem unlikely that many students would not soon realize 
that York University has a Sterne Collection and would initially bypass Northallerton 
and Scarborough libraries ia favour of York. 

Bibliographies do not normally identify local authors, though book reviews will 
assist with more modern writers. Indexes of local authors can act as an aid to 
collection and as a guide to staff less familiar with the local names. York’s index of 
persons connected with the city, taken from the local newspapers, identified the 
nineteenth-century essayist Nathan Drake when two of his works came up for sale, 
and another gap in the collection was filled. However, more up-to-date books by 
local authors are assessed for quality and local content. Because of the number of 
modern authors associated with York, staff have latterly accepted that they cannot 
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collect romantic titles, unless the novel is donated or has been withdrawn from the 
lending library. Also, they must be selective about the numerous publications of 
academics at the various educational establishments around the city. These works 
are scrutinized to see if their content, often of a general or scientific nature, is really 
rélevant to the locality and many are rejected on this basis. Wiltshire has drawn up 
one list of 32 names of local authors and another list of 13 names that can be ignored. 
These decisions at least give guidelines to the overall collection and they can be 
reviewed on a regular basis. Collections of material by writers and about their lives 
and work can grow into special collections of interest to local readers and scholars. 
Examples of this are the Tennyson Research Centre in Lincoln and the Burns 
Collection at the Mitchell Library in Glasgow. The Sir Thomas More Collection at 
the Guildhall Library commemorates both a writer and great statesman. 

Novels and other works of imaginative literature can give an impression of the 
atmosphere of a period. When well written they can give a sense of place, especially 
those that are contemporary with the events they are describing. Even some of the 
most obscure novels can give a good picture of old customs or have the characters 
speak accurate forms of long-forgotten dialect. Historical novels written for 
children should not be ignored. The Carnegie award winner of 1986, Granny was 
a buffer girl, describes Sheffield industrial life in a realistic manner. A re-issue by 
Remploy of Peter McNeill’s Blawearie originally published in 1827 demonstrates 
the social conditions of the mining areas of the Lothians in the early nineteenth 
century. 

Books and pamphlets published in a particular area should be part of the 
collection though here again sense should prevail when confronted by the outburst 
of publishing in the last ten years. The penny chapbooks of Kendrew the printer of 
York illuminate in a small way the growth of literacy and the history of printing in 
the provinces quite apart from the charm they convey as a series. It may all be a 
question of volume. The Guildhall Library covers the locale that includes Paternoster 
Row and Fleet Street,3° an area where until recent times a great deal of publishing 
took place. 


BRANCH LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 


Because of the intense interest in local history and the development of local-studies- 
based coursework for younger children, it is essential that even small branch 
libraries, open a few hours a week, should have a viable collection of local history 
material. Duplicate copies of standard works should be bought along with illustrated 
popular texts on the locality. These will appeal to school children and in turn to the 
interested adult. The supply of booklets made up of source material photocopied 
from directories, population statistics and other historical evidence should be 
directed to those villages that have little in print about them. The local studies 
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collections, small though they may be, should be organized to satisfy basic local 
studies enquiries. They should not try to be a copy of the main collection or try to 
cover the whole county. There should be a clearly defined, separate acquisitions 
guide that takes the community into account rather than a responsibility for a much 
larger remit. In some cases, because of shopping trends, local educational cir- 
cumstances or even the situation of the branch library, the librarian may collect for 
an area outwith its own county. In this way the local collection at Selby Library 
includes material on Pontefract. If the readers are satisfied with a collection that 
mirrors their specific requests about the immediate area, they will easily be 
persuaded to use the resources of the main collection at a later date. 

Local material should also be available for loan both in the lending libraries, if 
not in the local studies department, and at branch libraries. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
has a special section in the main lending area that has proved extremely popular. 
Because some local studies books, mostly duplicate titles, can be borrowed for 
home use, customers can develop an avid interest in their history. Certainly branch 
library staff can be encouraged to talk to these readers at the issue desk and can gain 
some ideas as to gaps in the local coverage. 

Most ways of acquiring local studies stock require the full cooperation of all 
members of staff. In several counties such as North Yorkshire the duties of the local 
collection are only part of the responsibilities of the reference librarians in the four 
main divisional libraries. The need to enthuse staff in an organized way to report any 
local history material on offer back to the centre is even more vital. Contact with the 
staff in branches and in other departments is important. County local studies 
librarians can convene meetings with the professional staff pointing up some aspect 
of the collection, explaining acquisition policies and showing examples of material 
that should be acquired. This is a two-way process. Branch librarians can be very 
helpful in notifying the local studies librarian, not only about minor publications, 
but also about extracts of local interest in books bought for the lending libraries. A 
railway enthusiast’s title like British Rail Engineering Limited by C.J. Marsden 
might have many more issues in a lending department, but future local historians 
will appreciate an index entry in the local studies catalogue. A photocopy of the 
relevant passages on the local British Rail workshop, such as the one at York, taken 
from the book, could also be added to the local collection. Even articles of local 
interest discovered in general magazines like The Lady or the Sunday newspaper 
colour supplements should be copied or collected. When deleting books from 
lending library shelves, branch staff should as a matter of course learn to offer any 
items with local content, however slight, to the local studies librarian for consid- 
eration. 

Training sessions within the department itself give other staff the opportunity of 
examining the source books and of familiarizing themselves with the authors and 
titles. Staff can also take the chance to suggest initiatives to improve the service, 
since they can at these sessions take a fresh look at the methodology and the 
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procedures presented to them. On visits to the branch libraries, local studies 
librarians can prompt local promotions using the books and pamphlet material from 
the branch collection or from the main library. They can also attend book selection 
meetings with examples of new acquisitions that may be required for each area. Lists 
of. current local material available for purchase should be circulated round the 
relevant staff and order returns requested. Journals like Local history and Local studies 
librarian, which carry articles on local studies from the point of view of both 
librarians and researchers, could be passed around for comment and the book 
reviews starred for reading. Branch librarians can be urged to make contacts with 
their local clubs, societies and schools when updating their community files. When 
information renewal letters are sent out, these can include a request for any pamphlet 
material produced by the group in the past year. Residential schools for professional 
staff, like the week-long course held by Birmingham libraries in 1985 on all aspects 
of local studies, can be arranged and are a splendid opportunity for local studies staff 
to persuade each library in each area that the county local studies library is a 
collection of concern to everyone from clerical assistants to principal officers. 
Every county local studies librarian is aware that the best way of achieving a 
working relationship with branch library staff is to have an appropriate staff member 
designated with a responsibility to local studies. Constant awareness and interest is 
required in building up and looking after the collection, encouraging the readers and 
lobbying for policy and resources. 

Local studies collections themselves have a long history as varied as the research 
they contain. The bulk of the material that still makes up the central collections, the 
books and pamphlets written on all aspects of the locality and by people connected 
with the area, combines quite easily with the newer formats that are also being 
collected in these modern times and with computer technology. 

At the first annual meeting of the UK Library Association in 1878, the Librarian 
of Plymouth made a plea that 


every provincial library ... should ... be the repository for works connected with 
the city, town, county, or district of which it is the centre, and that efforts should 
be made to collect therein all useful books, pamphlets or manuscripts having any 
connexion with the district, whether descriptive of, relating to, published in, or 
written by natives of, or sometime residents within the limits of such district.31 


Local studies librarians still build on this tradition, care for the material collected 
over the years by many foresighted librarians, respond to the obvious public interest 
in ‘particular places’ and seek out the wider range of book and pamphlet material 
for the future. 
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Maps and Plans 
Richard Abbott 


Places are the concern of local studies and maps are about places. Maps are therefore 
one of the most important sources in local studies collections. This may seem a 
truism, but it is unfortunately the case that in many local studies collections maps 
have tended to be neglected, underused, or even abused. Historically, librarians 
have regarded maps as an inconvenience, largely because they do not conform to the 
physical nature of the book. With the more general acceptance of a wide range of 
media in libraries, this attitude is less marked than it used to be, but it is often still 
present to a greater or lesser extent, especially where the material is in the care of 
non-specialist staff. However, local historians and others who utilize the resources 
of local studies collections are often map-oriented, and make demands which many 
libraries may be inadequate to meet. 

Maps can present problems for the librarian in the fields of acquisition, conser- 
vation and utilization. Standard bibliographic sources only reveal a small proportion 
of the many maps which are of importance for local studies. Their format creates 
problems of storage, conservation and handling. Moreover, if library staff are to be 
able to advise their readers adequately they 1nust themselves be able to use and 
interpret maps and be aware both of the range of information which can be shown 
on them and of its limitations. 

Over recent years many libraries have made great strides in improving their 
holdings of maps and in using and caring for them, but changes in technology, 
notably on the part of the Ordnance Survey, are likely to place even greater pressures 
on them to change and adapt, and a mere continuance of past policies and methods 
appears likely to lead to a progressive deterioration in the level of service provided 
in the future. However, the alternatives inevitably involve expenditure, and ata time 
when library resources are ever more constrained the local studies librarian has to 
be prepared to justify a share of these resources. 

This chapter does not set out to be a definitive account of all the types of map likely 
to be encountered in local studies; nor does it purport to give solutions for every 
problem likely to be encountered; it is intended to help make local studies librarians 
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more aware of the range of maps that may be of use, and to suggest ways in which 
they can both be made available for present-day users and preserved for the future. 

What, then, is a map? A map is basically a two-dimensional representation of a 
part of the earth’s surface, which is three-dimensional. To achieve this various 
cartographic conventions are employed, and it is essential that anyone using maps 
should be able to understand these, in order to ‘read’ the map. Unlike an aerial 
photograph, the map is selective in the information portrayed, and it is always 
important to realize its limitations. A map may be purely topographic, showing only 
features which are visible on the ground, or it may show, through conventional 
symbols, abstract information such as administrative boundaries or the sites of 
battles. Furthermore, a map may be thematic, emphasizing a particular type of 
information, as in the case of land use or geological maps, or it may be used as a base 
for displaying statistical information. 

A planis generally taken to be a large-scale cartographic representation on which 
all topographic features are shown to true scale, whereas a map uses conventions 
which exaggerate certain features. In practice the distinction is not clear-cut, and 
many maps of use in local studies have features of both. It is convenient, however, 
to describe as plans those maps which show a scale representation of buildings and 
roads; these will generally be found to have scale of about 1:5000 or larger, but this 
should not be taken as a hard and fast rule. 

Besides being factual records, maps may also represent concepts showing, for 
example reconstructions of past topographies based on records and archaeological 
evidence with interpolations, or alternatively plans for the future, such as town 
planning schemes or possible routes for a new motorway. Even further removed 
from reality are maps drawn to illustrate imaginary landscapes, although these are 
likely to be encountered in local studies collections only in the context of local 
authors. 


TYPES OF MAPS AND THEIR USES 


A wide range of maps are applicable to the field of local studies, and several sources 
are available describing these. Of particular value are The historian’s guide to 
Ordnance Survey maps, by J.B. Harley and C.W. Philips! and Maps for the local 
historian, by J.B. Harley; both of these, which are complementary, were originally 
published as series of articles in Amateur historian (later Local historian). In both, 
the main types of maps available are summarized, with account of their origin and 
evolution, and of the type and range of information depicted. The historian’ s guide 
to Ordnance Survey maps also contains useful index maps showing in summarized 
form the coverage and edition dates of the main series of large-scale plans. 

Maps for local history, by B.P. Hindle amplifies and updates the above-men- 
tioned works, with illustrations of a wide range of maps and some information on 
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large map collections and the availability of facsimiles: Maps and plans for the local 
historian and collector, by D. Smith4 also describes the main types of maps, espe- 
cially printed ones, with illustrations, and gives useful information on their likely 
sources. 

- The following summary of the main classes of maps, mainly relating to England 
and Wales, is included only for completeness, and to indicate certain maps not fully 
covered by the above-mentioned accounts. 

Until the appearance of the first county maps in the sixteenth century maps are 
few in number, and are generally only of limited use in local studies. These are 
described in outline by Hindle? and in greater detail by Skelton and Harvey.® 

From the sixteenth century onwards maps become far more common, and may 
conveniently be considered on a thematic basis. The main types are: 


e County maps 
« Estate, enclosure and tithe maps 
¢ Ordnance Survey maps 
« Maps for special purposes 
— Geological and soil maps 
— Land use maps 
— Transport and public utility maps 
— Admiralty charts and other navigational maps 
— Town maps 
— Local authority maps 
— Planning and development maps 
— Military maps 
— Insurance and market maps 
— Statistical maps 


County maps 


Before the provision of a complete national survey of Great Britain by the Ordnance 
Survey in the nineteenth century, systematic coverage is provided by a succession 
of county maps from the sixteenth century onwards, beginning with Christopher 
Saxton’s maps of England and Wales (1574-1579). The first extensive survey of 
Scotland was carried out by Timothy Pont between 1590 and 1610, although some 
of his maps were not published until later in the seventeenth century. From the late 
sixteenth century through to the early eighteenth century, many map publishers 
produced editions of county maps; most of these are based upon their predecessors, 
with some additional information, such as the principal roads and plans of cities and 
county towns on John Speed’s maps of England and Wales. 

From the early eighteenth century onwards more detailed county maps begin to 
appear, in many cases at a scale of one inch to one mile. While the earliest county 
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maps are extremely selective in their content, and do not give a great deal of detail, 
new surveys carried out from the early eighteenth century onwards are valuable as 
sources for a wide range of information, besides providing a framework in which 
to place the more detailed local surveys also appearing at this time. While some of 
the detail reflects the intended market for many of these maps, with emphasis on 
country seats and parks, an increasing amount of detail appears, for example, of 
settlement patterns, roads and canals, wind and water mills. For some counties 
several surveys are available; these are summarized by Hindle.? 

County maps continue to be of topographic importance until the 1830s, after 
which the maps of Ordnance Survey become the principal topographic source. Later 
county maps are less detailed and are usually published for a particular purpose, 
such as inclusion in a county directory, or to show a particular type of information, 
for example railways or administrative divisions. 

The literature relating to county maps is extensive and varied, but discovering 
where a particular county map is available can present problems. Although many 
libraries and record offices hold a selection of printed county maps, these are 
sometimes assembled in atlases, and the individual maps may not appear separately 
in catalogues, being identifiable only through supplementary indexes. The maps 
originally published in atlases are listed by Skelton,’ while accounts of separately 
publishe:d sheets for a number of counties by Tooley appeared in Map collector 
between 1978 and 1987.9 


Estate, enclosure and tithe maps 


Parallel with the development of county maps is that of large-scale plans of 
individual towns, villages, parishes and various smaller areas. Unlike the county 
maps already considered, many of these local maps exist only in manuscript form 
and are unique, or, even if printed, only survive in very limited numbers; exceptions 
are the succession of town maps and plans published from the early eighteenth 
century onwards, which will be considered separately. 

Estate plans, which may relate to both urban and rural settings, are a diverse 
category ranging from comprehensive and relatively small-scale maps of the land 
holdings of important landed families to plans of individual urban building units. 
Although such maps and plans may exist in isolation, they are more usually 
associated with other records of the estates in question, be this a full range of 
documents, suchas records of tenants and of the management of an estate, or a single 
sale catalogue to which the map, possibly just showing a single field, is appended. 

Care must be exercised in the use of estate maps; a map primarily drawn to show 
the boundaries of a piece of land may show only the topographic details necessary 
for that boundary to be identified, for example the hedges and ditches bounding a 
field, but not the barn standing at its centre. This makes it especially important that 
the original purpose of the map should be discovered wherever possible. 
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Although some medieval estate maps survive, most date from the late sixteenth 
century onwards. Independently surveyed maps for a variety of purposes have 
continued up to the present day, but their importance as sources of topographic 
evidence diminishes after the introduction of large-scale Ordnance Survey maps in 
the nineteenth century. 

Although estate maps usually survive in the contex: of the estates to which they 
appertain, they also occur as surveyors’ records; these are especially valuable if they 
are accompanied by the relevant survey books. 

Estate maps derive from the administration of private property, and their 
coverage and survival is extremely variable. From about 1770 onwards a more 
systematic coverage is provided by enclosure maps, and from 1836 by tithe maps. 

Enclosure maps were a product of the agricultural improvements which took 
place from the late eighteenth century, as open field systems and areas of common 
and waste were divided up and allocated to individual landowners. Although some 
enclosure maps were the outcome of privately arranged enclosures agreed to by all 
the landowners of a particular parish or township, they were more commonly 
produced under the authority of an enclosure Act, or later under the General 
Enclosure Acts of 1836 and 1845. Each map is associated with an award schedule 
setting out each landowner’s entitlement. The maps are very variable in the detail 
shown: some depict only disjointed small parcels of land, while others provide 
complete surveys of the parish or township. Up to about 1830 enclosure maps 
usually show the pattern of fields and roads to be introduced, but later awards are 
sometimes accompanied also by a draft enclosure map which shows the pre- 
enclosure arrangement, or superimposes the new boundaries on the old ones in a 
different colour. 

Survival of enclosure maps is not complete, especially in the case of private 
enclosures: in some cases the award alone survives, referring in its text to the now 
lostmap. Tate and Turner!9 list enclosure awards and their associated maps, together 
with the record offices or libraries where they are deposited. 

Although some early, privately agreed tithe apportionments with accompanying 
maps exist, most tithe maps were compiled under the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836. The system of tithes, deriving from the payment of a proportion of agricultural 
produce for the upkeep of the parish church, had become chaotic by the nineteenth 
century, and the Act provided for assorted payments in kind to be converted into 
monetary payments, referred to as rent charges. To this end each parish with tithable 
land was made responsible for compiling a schedule to show land ownership, with 
additional details of occupiers, descriptions of land and premises, sometimes with 
field names, acreages, type of land use, and the rent charge assigned to each parcel 
of land. Each schedule has an accompanying map on which individual parcels of 
land are numbered, although copies of tithe maps with additional information from 
the schedule added may be encountered. 
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Theoretically, three copies of each tithe map and apportionment exist. One copy 
was deposited with the Tithe Commissioners, and should now be located in the 
Public Record Office: the other two copies were assigned to the relevant diocesan 
and parish authorities, and will now usually be found at the appropriate county 
record cffice. In practice this pattern does not always apply; parish copies have 
occasionally been lost, while apportionments made in conjunction with an enclo- 
sure award may be deposited with the records of that enclosure. It should be noted 
that where alterations to diocesan boundaries have occurred tithe records have not 
always been transferred to the new diocese. In addition to the official copies of the 
tithe map, surveyors also often arranged for further copies to be printed for sale. 

Both enclosure and tithe maps are variable in quality; as with estate maps, it is 
important to realize that they were compiled not as general topographic maps, but 
with the specific function of identifying land ownership. 


Ordnance Survey maps 


Although only covering the last two centuries. Ordnance Survey maps and their 
derivatives are one of the most important sources in local studies. 

The Ordnance Survey has produced maps at scales ranging from 1:500 (10.56 
feet to one mile) to 1:1 250 000 (approximately 20 miles to 1 inch). Local studies 
uses of maps are frequently concerned with details, such as the presence or absence 
of a particular building, or even the shape of that building, and for these purposes 
maps at 1:10 560 (six inches to the mile) or larger scales are necessary: the medium 
scale maps, primarily 1:63 360 (one inch to one mile) and 1:25 000 (approximately 
21/2 inches to one mile) are useful both for their own content and for providing a 
framework in which to place the larger-scale maps. 

Publication of the ‘Old Series’ of one-inch maps of England and Wales 
commenced in 1805 with a sheet covering part of Kent, and the first 90 sheets, 
extending northwards to Preston and Hull, were completed by 1844: these sheets 
were compiled from manuscript field sheets surveyed at scales of two, three or six 
inches to one mile. These earliest one-inch sheets and their parent field sheets are 
of importance as sources of primary topographic information, providing as they do 
the first comprehensive coverage of most of England and Wales. They are generally 
more reliable than the various privately published one-inch county maps which 
immediately precede them, but must still be used with care as both dates and the 
detail actually shown can be misleading. 

The manuscript field sheets are variable in the detail shown: on some sheets field 
boundaries are not shown, while on others they are inserted only to give an 
impression of the landscape, and do not correspond to the actual field boundaries on 
the ground. There was often a long delay between the initial survey and publication 
of the one-inch map; in parts of the Midiands, for example, over 20 years elapsed, 
and additional surveying was carried out before eventual publication. When finally 
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published, the one-inch maps bear only the date of publication; until about 1860 this 
remained unaltered even when reprinted maps were updated by the insertion of 
features such as new railways; indeed some sheets can only be dated by their content. 

The one-inch sheets for northern England, derived from the six-inch to one mile 
survey which commenced in 1840, were published between 1844 and 1869, and the 
coverage was extended to the Isle of Man in 1873. One-inch maps of Scotland, based 
on six-inch surveys carried out between 1845 and 1878 maps, were first published 
between 1856 and 1887. 

These derived sheets, and all later editions of the one-inch maps of Great Britain, 
include only a selection of the detail shown at larger scales, and are consequently 
less useful as primary sources of topographic information: however, they can be 
useful not only as they show a larger area where this is convenient, but also for the 
partial updating which has been regularly added when they are reprinted. In the 
nineteenth century new railways frequently made their first appearance on one-inch 
maps, even though the relevant larger-scale maps had not been revised, and the same 
applies to motorways in the twentieth century. 

Successive editions of one-inch maps continued to be published until replaced 
by the 1:50 000 series in 1974 (1976 in northern England and Scotland). It should 
be noted that, in addition to the main series of numbered one-inch sheets, the 
Ordnance Survey has periodically published special sheets, such as tourist maps or 
sheets centred on main towns, which combine parts of two or more standard sheets. 


Six-inch and 25-inch maps 


While the one-inch survey was in progress it became apparent that maps showing 
greater detail were required. Mapping ata scale of six inches to the mile had started 
in Ireland in 1824, and in 1840 surveying at this scale was commenced in northern 
England and parts of Scotland. Six-inch primary surveying continued until 1854; 
subsequent six-inch maps were derived from 1:2500 or larger-scale plans (except 
in uncultivated areas, where six inches to one mile, replaced since na by 1:10 000 
sheets, remains the primary scale). 

Although it had been hoped that the tithe survey would provide large-scale 
coverage of most of England and Wales, the quality of the mapping which resulted, 
coupled with widespread variations in scale and cartographic conventions, led 
eventually to the Ordnance Survey being authorized to undertake its own detailed 
surveys. 

The surveying of plans at 1:2500 (25.344 inches to one mile, generally referred 
to as ‘25-inch’) begar. in County Durham in 1853, and was complete for all England 
and Wales by 1893 (except for mountain and moorland areas, which were mapped 
at six inches to the mile): the corresponding survey for Scotland was carried out 
between 1854 and 1896. 
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The first revision (second edition) of the 25-inch maps was carried out between 
1891 and 1914, and a second revision (commonly referred to as the ‘third edition’) 
was commenced in 1909; this second revision was discontinued in 1928, and 
subsequently replaced by a system of continuous revision for those areas which 
were changing rapidly. Some areas were covered by provisional revisions, in some 
cases with only outline detail being depicted, during and immediately after the 
Second World War. 

The system of continuous revision, with sheets being revised as and when 
necessary, rather than systematically for the whole country, has been continued for 
the National Grid series which has replaced the County Series since the 1940s. 

The six-inch (1:10 560) maps are largely derived from the 1:2500 plans, and the 
pattern of editions and dates of revisions is similar. Since 1969 sheets have been 
converted to a scale of 1:10 000 as and when they are revised; this process is likely 
to be completed by the mid-1990s. 

Until the 1940s sheets were published as part of the County Series each county 
was covered by a rectilinear grid, with individual blocks measuring four miles by 
six miles numbered consecutively from the north of the county; Roman numerals 
were usually used for this purpose (e.g. Staffordshire XLVI). Within these blocks 
six-inch quarter sheets were designated NW, NE, SW or SE (e.g. Staffordshire 
XLVI SE): each block was also divided into sixteen 1:2500 sheets (e.g. Stafford- 
shire XLVI.15). It should be noted that the County Series were surveyed on a 
number of local projections, and sheets overlapping county boundaries may have 
two or more different numbers. 

The 25-inch plans show individual buildings, field boundaries, and a wide range 
of details such as railway and tram lines. Many small features which cannot be 
identified directly from the plan are labelled with abbreviations, as are various types 
of administrative boundaries which are shown in detail at this scale. 

Six-inch maps are largely derived from the 25-inch plans. Sheets published 
before 1890 were reduced directly from the 25-inch plans, with some suppression 
of detail where the map would otherwise be unduly congested: in particular many 
small features shown on the 25-inch plans and names of individual buildings were 
omitted, and railways were shown by conventional symbols. Later editions were 
substantially redrawn, with, for example, most buildings being represented dia- 
grammatically rather than in plan. 


National grid series 
Since 1945 Ordnance Survey maps and plans at scales of 1:25 000 and larger have 


been published on sheet lines based on the National Grid, which two- or four-figure 
grid references serving as sheet numbers, for example: 
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1:25 000 (10 km x 10 km sheets) SJ 90 
1:25 000 (10 km x 20 km sheets) SJ 80/90 
1:10 560 and 

1:10 000 (5 km x 5 km sheets) SJ 90 SW 
1:2500 (1 km x 1 km sheets) SJ 9104 
1:2500 (1 km x 2 km sheets) SJ 8104/9104 
131250 (500 m x 500 m sheets) SJ.9104 SW 


Until 1951 a two-digit number was used for the first element of the grid reference 
(e.g. 33/9104). The 1:25 000 second series, now called the Pathfinder series, is also 
numbered consecutively from north to south. 


1:25 000 Although some sheets at scales of 1:25 344 (2'/. inches to 1 mile) and 
1:25 000 were produced for military purposes from 1914 onwards, the Ordnance 
Survey only introduced this scale for general sale to the public in the late 1940s. 
Provisional series (later redesignated First series) sheets each covered an area of 10 
km x 10 km: second series (‘Pathfinder’) sheets, published 1965 onwards, usually 
cover an area of 10 km x 20 km, although there are some variations in coastal areas. 


1:10 560 and 1:10 000 The 1:10 560 Provisional edition sheets, published 1953 
onwards, initially reconstituted the content of the County Series sheets on to 
National Grid sheet lines, with partial revision: each sheet is numbered as a quarter 
(NW, NE, SW or SE) of the 10 km x 10 km square of which it forms part. These 
sheets were gradually replaced by redrawn Regular edition maps, based on new 
surveys, and since 1969 by 1:10 000 sheets. It should be noted that many Provisional 
edition sheets were replaced directly by 1:10 000 sheets: in parts of Scotland, 
County Series sheets remained in print until after 1970, and were also replaced 
directly by 1:10 000 sheets; 1:10 000 coverage for the whole of Great Britain should 
be completed by the mid-1990s. 


1:2500 From 1945 onwards 1:2500 sheets covering an area of 1 km x 1 km have 
been published. Initially some sheets were reconstituted from existing County 
Series sheets: others are derived from 1:1250, or are based on new surveys at 1:2500. 
Many, but not all, of the 1:2500 sheets are now published as double sheets, covering 
1 km x 2 km. 

Since 1973 the publication of 1:2500 sheets derived entirely from 1:1250 sheets 
has been discontinued, although duplication of the two scales still continues for 
1:2500 sheets only partly derived from the larger scale. 


1:1250 Coverage of urban areas at 1:1250 commenced in 1946. Each sheet covers 
an area of SOO m x 500 m, and is numbered as a quarter (NW, NE, SW or SE) of the 
1 km x 1 km square in which it lies. 
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Content of the National Grid series maps is basically as for the County series; 
detailed descriptions for each scale are given by Harley.!! 


Ordnance Survey digital mapping 


Many large-scale Ordnance Survey plans are now compiled directly from survey 
data stored in digital form. In three pilot areas (Birmingham, Milton Keynes and 
Tameside) a new service, Superplan, has been introduced, in conjunction with the 
local authorities. In these areas all existing survey data has been recorded in digital 
form, and new information is added direct to the database; using this database the 
range of services which the Ordnance Survey can provide has been altered and 
extended. It is now possible to print to order sheets with selective detail to meet the 
needs of individual customers, or to change sheet boundaries, with the customer 
specifying the central point. Plans are now subject to continuous revision, as 
opposed to the traditional system of periodically producing a new edition. 

This has implications for libraries, which have hitherto relied on standing orders 
for new editions: while it is impracticable to receive anew sheet every time a minor 
alteration is made, it will in future be possible for libraries to specify the level of 
change which is required between editions, or alternatively order revisions at 
specified intervals. 

The Ordnance Survey can also supply data on tapes at specified intervals: this 
would make it possible to print out individual sheets when required, without having 
to provide storage for large quantities of paper, with its attendant problems of 
conservation. In order to implement sucha system it is of course necessary to acquire 
the appropriate hardware, and Ordnance Survey thought with regard to public 
libraries is tending towards the possibility of libraries becoming Ordnance Survey 
agents, making the appropriate charges for using the data. 

For the time being publication of printed updated ‘editions’ on the traditional 
pattern is continuing alongside the new system, but as more of the large local 
authority and commercial users make use of directly supplied digital information, 
the demand for these will decrease, and the traditionally printed 1:2500 and 1:1250 
plans may be discontinued in the foreseeable future. 


Large-scale town plans 


The production of large-scale town plans by the Ordnance Survey began in 1840 in 
the north of England with 1:1056 (five feet to the mile) plans for towns with a 
population over 4000 north of a line from Preston to Hull. From about 1850 the 
Ordnance Survey also began to survey plans ata scale of 1:528 (ten feet to the mile), 
while from 1855 a scale of 1:500 was adopted. Publication of these plans continued 
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until 1894, although a few towns and cities were resurveyed at local authority 
expense between 1898 and 1908. 

From 1911 many 1:2500 plans of urban areas were enlarged photographically to 
1:1250 for the purposes of land registration and valuation: although most of the 
detail is derived directly from the 1:2500 sheets, partial revision of some sheets was 
carried out. These sheets are derived mainly from the first revision (or second 
edition) 1:2500 sheets revised from 1891 onwards, but some are taken from later 
second revision (‘third edition’) sheets revised after 1904. 

The large-scale plans of London follow a different pattern before 1945. A survey 
at 1:1056 was carried out between 1847 and 1852, and revisions followed in 1862— 
71 and 1891-95 for the county of London: this survey was extended to adjacent parts 
of Surrey, Middlesex and Kent in 1906-09. 

Since 1945 large-scale town plans have been published at 1:1250, on National 
Grid sheet lines (see above). 


Ordnance Survey maps produced for special purposes 


In addition to its purely topographic maps, the Ordnance Survey has produced a 
variety of maps for special purposes. 


Touristmaps Since 1920 the Ordnance Survey has produced maps of tourist areas 
based on the one-inch, and more recently the 1:25 000 maps. Although of limited 
use in local studies, as the basic content is taken directly from the parent map, these 
maps have additional details of tourist information, showing, for example, ski lifts 
and tows in the Cairngorms, or additional details of vegetation in the New Forest. 


Administrative areamaps Inaddition to showing administrative boundaries on its 
regular topographic maps, the Ordnance Survey has also published special maps for 
this purpose; the ones most likely to be of use in local studies are the succession of 
county diagrams, with base maps at 1:126 720 (!/2 inch to one mile) or 1:100 000, 
published from the 1880s onwards. Sheets for Greater London and Glasgow were 
published at a scale of one inch to one mile in 1966. Many of the earlier sheets also 
show the sheet lines for the County Series six-inch and 25-inch maps and plans. 

Although the scales adopted do not allow for detailed depiction of boundaries, 
they are invaluable as a guide to the administrative status of various areas. The 
boundaries shown vary from one edition to another, and some sheets exist in more 
than one version, for example showing borough, urban and rural district and civil 
parish boundaries both with and without parliamentary constituency boundaries 
overprinted. Other boundaries shown on versions of the administrative boundary 
maps include poor law union and petty sessional division boundaries. 
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Archaeological and historicalmaps Beginning in 1923 the Ordnance Survey has 
produced a number of period maps at various small scales showing antiquities and 
reconstructions of the landscape at different periods. The best known of these are 
the successive editions of the map of Roman Britain, although other periods from 
the Iron Age to the seventeenth century are also covered; Harley !? lists the sheets 
published. These sheets, covering areas ranging from several counties to the whole 
of Great Britain, show insufficient detail for detailed local study, but conveniently 
bring together historical and archaeological details on one map, and can be used to 
show a locality in its wider setting in past periods. Unfortunately these maps are 
essentially commercial publications, and many of them are not likely to be updated 
to show the extensive additions (or corrections) which have become available since 
their publication. 

A few maps showing greater detail have also been published, including Salisbury 
Plain, Hadrian’s Wall and the Antonine Wall. 

In addition to these published maps the Ordnance Survey, as part of its policy of 
showing antiquities wherever possible on its regular maps, assembled a substantial 
record of archaeological data on record maps (1:10 560 and 1:10 O00) and cards. 
This has now been discontinued, and copies of the record maps and cards have been 
made available for museums and other interested bodies to continue updating them. 
Libraries may obtain copies from the Ordnance Survey, although in some cases 
museums have preferred to be the sole local custodians in an attempt to prevent 
treasure hunters from damaging archaeological sites. 


Sources of Ordnance Survey maps 


The British Library holds copies of most sheets and revisions of Ordnance Survey 
maps, and copies of these can be obtained as photocopies, transparencies or 
microform. There are, however, some omissions in its holdings, particularly of the 
large-scale nineteenth-century town plans. The National Library of Scotland also 
has extensive holdings for the whole of Great Britain, as, to a more restricted extent 
does the National Library of Wales. County record offices regularly hold sets of 
large-scale plans formerly in the possession of local authorities: these will frequently 
be found to have manuscript additions, which may be complete or partial revisions, 
with the addition of new roads and buildings, or have extra features added, for 
example sewers or water mains. Long-established estate agents and surveyors have 
often accumulated large numbers of Ordnance Survey sheets, and may be willing 
to present these to the local studies collection, although if these have manuscript 
additions and accompany other documentation relating to property sales or man- 
agement they should be offered in the first instance for deposit at the appropriate 
record office. 
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Maps for special purposes 


Geological and soil maps 


Geological maps have existed since the mid nineteenth century. Although some 
private surveys will be encountered, for example among the archives of families 
with mining interests, or the records of water supply undertakings, the most widely 
available geological maps are those of the Geological Survey, showing geological 
information superimposed on Ordnance Survey base maps. For local studies 
purposes the most important series are those at scales of one inch to one mile 
(gradually being replaced by 1:50 000 sheets) and six inches to one mile (now 
1:10 000). It shoul’: be noted that neither series is complete: although most areas 
now have one inch or 1:50 000 coverage, the six-inch/1:10 000 coverage is far more 
restricted, with the published sheets largely limited to mining areas. A few 1:25 000 
sheets of areas of especial geological interest have also been published. 

Base maps for unpublished sheets, on both county and National Grid sheet lines, 
with manuscript additions of geological data, are held by the Geological Survey, and 
copies can be supplied. 

In addition to purely geological information, which is itself important for some 

aspects of the study of a local area, geological maps, particularly those at six inches 
to one mile, often show other features such as the location of boreholes and 
abandoned mine shafts. 
Soil survey maps are primarily concerned with agricultural land, and the areas 
where most people have their houses and gardens are often described as ‘disturbed 
ground’ or similar. Maps are at scales of one inch to one mile/1:50 000 and 1:25 000: 
coverage is very restricted, especially at the larger scale. The descriptive memoirs 
accompanying the maps, besides giving detailed accounts of soil types, are also 
valuable for their descriptions of agricultural practices. 


Land use maps 


A variety of maps can be used in the study of changing land use. Tithe maps, with 
their division of land into arable, pasture, meadow, and some minor categories, 
provide the first record for many areas, although some earlier estate maps may show 
similar information. !3 

Of particular interest is Thomas Milne’s map of London and its environs (1800), 
showing 17 categories of land use. Comparable detail for other parts of the country 
only appear in the twentieth century, with the publication of the Land Utilization 
Surveys, which are, however, only of limited use in local studies. The first Land Use 
Survey was published between 1933 and 1942 at one inch to one mile; this does not 
allow individual land parcels to be identified, but dces give a general impression of 
the agriculture based on surveys carried out over a relatively short period cf time. 
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The incomplete second Land Utilization Survey, commencing in 1964, shows 
greater detail both in its categories of land use and in the depiction of individual 
fields. Both surveys are primarily concerned with agricultural land. 

During the twentieth century land use maps have also been compiled by local 
authorities for planning purposes; some maps of this type have been deposited with 
libraries and record offices, although others are still held by planning departments. 
When using these care must be taken to differentiate between actual land use 
surveys and planning maps showing the preferred land use for a particular area. 


Transport maps 


Transport maps, which may depict roads, canals and navigable rivers, and railways 
and tramways, are of two main types. First, general topographic maps of various 
scales, although usually relatively small-scale, may have lines of communication 
emphasized, as on many road maps; sometimes nearly all other information is 
suppressed — examples of these are the outline maps often attached to prospectuses 
of canal and railway companies, showing how their intended routes relate to existing 
ones, or maps showing route networks for travellers by rail or bus. Second, detailed 
plans of the course of communications may relate either to the acquisition of land 
for their construction or to civil engineering work along the route: particularly 
important here are the plans deposited with parliamentary bills, which show not only 
the intended route but also the existing topography. 

It must be remembered that general topographic maps will show details of 
communications: while county maps from the late seventeenth century onwards 
show a selection of roads, Ordnance Survey maps are far more systematic in their 
coverage, and with the coming of large-scale plans even minor tracks and footpaths 
appear. In some cases these had been shown on earlier estate, enclosure and tithe 
maps, but the depiction of such details on these is variable. Large-scale Ordnance 
Survey plans are also an important source for details of, forexample, canal wharves 
and railway sidings; plans at five feet to the mile (1:1056) and larger scales show 
such detail as the arrangement of broad, standard and mixed gauge tracks on the 
Great Western Railway and its related companies. 

Map-makers were sometimes all too ready to incorporate new canals and 
railways, as their absence would immediately indicate that a map was out of date. 
This can result in canals or railways being added to existing maps, sometimes before 
they were actually constructed: indeed some were never constructed, or the line 
finally adopted may differ from that shown on the map, with no indication that it is 
only an intended route. 

Also of value in local studies are the maps and plans compiled during the 
construction and maintenance of communications; these range from general record 
maps of a whole railway, canal or road to detailed civil engineering plans, which 
may merge almost imperceptibly with architectural drawings of the details of 
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bridges and buildings. These extremely diverse items are often difficult to trace for 
any particular routes, and their present location, or even survival, is often a matter 
of chance. While many records of canals and railways originally held at a central 
location by the former independent companies are now located at the Public Record 
Office, others held, for example, by local divisional engineers have been passed to 
county record offices, although some original detailed canal plans may still be held 
by British Waterways. British Rail in particular have followed a practice of actively 
selling obsolete plans; these have sometimes, but not always, been offered in the 
first instance to local libraries and record offices; in many cases maps and plans have 
come into the hands of private collectors and frequently appear in the catalogues of 
antiquarian booksellers. 

Plans of roads may also often be found in the possession of highway authorities, 
or deposited with the records of those authorities at local record offices. 


Marine charts 


Marine charts, drawn primarily as aids to navigations, can be important sources for 
local history in coastal areas. Harley !4 describes the development of marine charts 
and the problems of their accuracy and dating. They can be divided into two main 
groups, the wide range of privately produced charts dating from the sixteenth 
century onwards, and the systematic published charting of Britain’s coastline by the 
Admiralty Hydrographic Office, which commenced in 1795. 

‘Marine charts can be of use in local history not only in the context of the history 
of navigation and the development of ports but also as evidence of the evolution of 
the coastline itself, particularly in areas where this has been subject to repeated 
changes. Furthermore, many charts show details of the landscape along the coast, 
and particularly near to the approaches to ports and harbours, which can predate 
Ordnance Survey coverage; this detail is, however, variable, as the main concern has 
been to depict what is visible from the sea. 


Town maps 


Towns, with their large number of prospective customers for maps, have been the 
subject of special maps and plans from the sixteenth century onwards. In general, 
the availability of maps for a particular town reflects its economic status. London 
has by far the greatest number of maps. County towns and cathedral cities were also 
well covered during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, while maps of growing 
industrial towns become numerous in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
However, status alone was not enough to encourage the publication of a map: some 
ancient boroughs and market towns with declining economic fortunes did not have 
their own town maps until the nineteenth century, if at all. 
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As with county and parish maps, many town maps were the work of private 
surveyors and publishers until the development of Ordnance Survey mapping. 
However, as the nineteenth century progressed various local authorities and official 
bodies became increasingly involved in map-making; these, together with special- 
ized maps made for commercial purposes, will be described separately. Since the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century most town maps have been designed for 
specialized purposes not specifically provided for by the Ordnance Survey’s ‘all- 
purpose’ topographic maps and plans. 

Hindle!5 describes the development of town maps, and describes the principal 
types. While many of the earlier town maps include considerable topographic detail, 
often comparable with later Ordnance Survey maps and plans, there was a tendency, 
as towns grew in size, for many maps, restricted by the requirements of publication 
on a relatively small size of paper, to be reduced to showing streets and important 
buildings, with or without generalized shading to show the extent of built-up areas. 
However, there are valuable exceptions, especially in the early nineteenth century 
with detailed maps of even relatively large towns; scales vary, but especially 
popular were scales of 12, 16, 24 or 26 inches to one mile: in addition to the main 
built-up area such maps frequently show also the immediate environs of the town. 

Altogether more detailed are the extremely valuable town plans produced for the 
local boards of health established under the Public Health Act of 1848, usually at 
scales of five feet to one mile (1:1056) or ten feet to one mile (1:528): while some 
towns commissioned the Ordnance Survey to make these, others relied on local 
surveyors. These maps show detail comparable with the later regular Ordnance 
Survey large-scale town plans. 

Other detailed maps of parts of towns include improvement plans and insurance 
and commercial maps described subsequently. 

Many town maps were adapted for special purposes, notably to promote social 
reforms, by plotting the distribution of, for example, disease, paupers, and public 
houses. Maps of this type are best represented in London, but examples also occur 
for other large towns and cities. 

Town maps, especially those made privately, can be found in many locations: 
libraries and record offices often hold many examples, but newly discovered maps 
or previously unknown variants of existing ones are frequently added to even the 
most comprehensive collections. West!® lists the principal maps, and more com- 
prehensive carto-bibliographies have been compiled for a few towns, notably that 
of Leeds by Bonser and Nichols,!7 but more often the catalogue of the public 
library’s local collection may be the fullest listing available. 


Local authority maps 


A wide range of maps has been produced by local authorities and public undertak- 
ings: the close links between record offices, and to a lesser extent public libraries, 
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have led to this type of map being well represented in local studies collections. These 
maps represent a wide range of local authority activities, and the types described 
here can only be examples of these. In addition to types of map produced exclusively 
for local authorities, transport maps, notably of tramways and new road schemes, 
and estate maps showing the property holdings of the local authority overlap with 
categories of map already described. 

It must be stressed that local authority maps and plans have been used extensively 
to present proposals, for example revised ward boundaries, new roads, or preferred 
land uses for planning purposes, and it is important to distinguish between these and 
ones depicting schemes actually implemented. 

Especially useful are maps defining the boundaries of a local authority at a 
particular period and divisions within this, such as wards or civil parishes: such 
maps may either be specially drawn, or may have the boundaries superimposed on 
a street map or Ordnance Survey base. Maps of this type have often been 
commissioned by local authorities from publishers such as Bartholomew or 
Geographia, and so made available for public sale. 

In the nineteenth century local authorities, both urban and rural, frequently 
produced maps for rating purposes. While these were often derived from existing 
maps, such as tithe maps or the large-scale plans produced to meet the requirements 
of the Board of Health, they may be annotated with additional information such as 
house names or numbers. Although maps of this type for many areas are now 
available in record offices and public libraries, their survival rate is far from 
‘uniform, and some may still await rediscovery in older local authority offices. 

Detailed plans of new roads, public buildings, housing estates, and other 
constructions feature prominently among local authority documents, although 
these, together with the plans of new buildings deposited to comply with planning 
and building regulations, border upon the sphere of architectural drawings rather 
than maps and plans. 

Public health considerations have led to the production of many local authority 
maps, including not only general topographic surveys predating large-scale Ord- 
nance Survey plans, but also plans of particular improvements in housing and 
drainage, and maps showing the incidence of diseases such as diptheria and 
tuberculosis: examples of these were often produced to accompany specific reports, 
and may be found attached to them. 

General improvement schemes in nineteenth-century towns and cities frequently 
gave rise to maps showing the boundaries of the areas concerned, together with 
detailed plans showing affected properties (with accompanying schedules listing 
the owners) and the alterations to be made, especially if this involved changing the 
layout of streets. 

Town and country planning has given rise to large numbers of maps: early 
twentieth-century planning schemes promoted by individual local authorities are 
represented by maps showing both existing land use and ownership and proposals 
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for changes, while later planning legislation has led to more general town and 
development plans, and latterly structure plans, with their associated district plans, 
where completed; these in turn are now being replaced by unitary development 
plans. Although such plans produced since 1945 are widely available in libraries, 
their full value can only be realized if the supporting written statements and 
notifications of confirmed alterations are also held. 

Some categories of local authority plans, such as those relating to water and 
sewerage, and less frequently gas and electricity undertakings, relate to functions 
transferred from the local authority sphere of activities by national legislation; while 
some documents have remained with the local authorities concerned, others must 
be sought among the records of the nationalized industries or successor privatized 
companies concerned. 

Many other functions of local authorities are also represented cartographically, 
with base maps having been used for the plotting of locations of schools, libraries, 
parks, refuse disposal sites and even individual trees. 


Military maps 


Although general topographic maps have been used for military purposes (indeed 
the Ordnance Survey had military origins), a number of maps with more explicit 
military purposes can be of use in local studies. A general problem with maps of 
military origin is that many of them have never been formally published. 

Of particular value are the maps of most of Scotland surveyed by William Roy, 
at a scale of one inch to 1000 yards (1:36 000), following the defeat of the Jacobites 
in 1746. This survey, completed in 1755, survives as unpublished manuscripts in the 
British Library. 

Ata more local level there are detailed plans of ports and military installations. 
While copies of these sometimes reach libraries and record offices through private 
hands, particularly in the case of Second World War documents, most have 
remained in the possession of the appropriate military authorities: the Public Record 
Office and the Imperial War Museum are the most useful starting points in searching 
for these. 

For some areas German maps, mainly produced between 1939 and 1941, exist: 
althougii largely based on pre-war Ordnance Survey maps, these were extensively 
revised from aerial photographs, and are often precisely dated. Scales vary, but 
sheets of local studies interest are usually 1:10 000 or 1:50 000 (enlarged from 
Ordnance Survey 1:10 560 and 1:63 360 respectively). Of particular interest is the 
annotation of major industrial sites (as air raid targets), although inaccuracies can 
be attributed to the circumstances in which the information was collected. These 
maps have become widely dispersed, and can even come into the possession of 
libraries through local authority planning departments, where in some cases they 
were used in the late 1940s to supplement Ordnance Survey mapping. 
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In addition to topographic maps and those compiled for official purposes, various 
thematic maps are produced for commercial purposes, showing, for example, 
industrial locations or shopping centres. As in the case of trade directories and many 
other sources of commercial information, these are intended primarily as current 
documents for business use, and their use in historical contexts is incidental to this. 
Inevitably the origin of such maps restricts their coverage to areas of commercial 
and industrial importance. 

Fire insurance maps were developed from the late eighteenth century onwards 
to assist insurance companies in assessing clients’ risks, with regard to both the 
structure of buildings and the purposes for which neighbouring premises were used. 
Of particular value in local history are the insurance maps produced by Charles E. 
Goad & Co.:!8 originating in Canada in 1875, these were first produced in Great 
Britain in 1886 and by the time they were discontinued in 1970 coverage extended 
to 53 towns and cities. The plans, mostly at a scale of 40 feet to one inch (1:480), 
typically show the building materials used and the occupiers of each building, 
together with the type of business carried on there; where buildings house several 
businesses these details are shown for each occupier. Goad plans were not sold, but 
were leased to insurance companies, who would periodically return them for 
updating: this can cause difficulties in assigning dates to particular details, which 
may have to be confirmed from other sources such as directories or rating records. 
The insurance plans were supposed to be returned to Goad if no longer required: 
consequently relatively few have been deposited in libraries and record offices, but 
details of their coverage, together with that of the shopping centre plans described 
below, can be obtained frora Charles E. Goad Ltd, Salisbury Square, Old Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire, who can supply copies. 

Since the 1960s, with a decline in the use of their plans by insurance companies, 
Goad have concentrated on compiling maps of shopping centres, and now produce 
maps for over 1000 shopping centres, ranging from the central shopping areas of 
large cities such as Liverpool or Birmingham to relatively small towns which are 
important retail centres, such as Aberystwyth or Alnwick. These plans, at a scale of 
one inch to 88 feet (1:1056), show the names and business of individual shops, 
including individual units in shopping malls and similar developments, together 
with information relevant to the shopping centre as a whole, such as car parks. Most 
centres are revised every two years, but some are revised more frequently. 

Within the areas which they cover, the shopping centre plans provide a useful 
substitute for street directories which have ceased publication, and their frequency 
aids comparative studies in the changes taking place in retail centres. 

Other plans produced for commercial purposes include industrial location and 
marketing maps for large industrial areas, many of which give details similar to 
those in trade directories, but in cartographic form. These maps are often sold at 
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prices which the intended commercial customers are prepared to pay, but which may 
be beyond library book funds. It is important for local studies librarians to ensure 
that if the commercial or business information section of the library subscribes to 
any of these maps, superseded copies should be transferred to the local studies 
collection when replacements are received. 


Statistical maps 


Statistics may be presented in the form of maps: while many of the more generalized 
statistical maps of the type found in many atlases, such as those showing climatic 
data or population density, are not usually included in local studies collections, 
certain types may be encountered. Some local authorities have produced maps 
showing information such as population distributions or traffic flows for their 
internal use, and enquiries at local planning departments may well reveal other uses 
of this type. 


SOURCES OF MAPS 


A recurring problem in the field of local studies maps is that of determining what 
maps exist and where they are available. In well established local collections the 
existing library catalogue is often the fullest listing available, but often does not 
indicate which are the most useful or important maps. Although carto-bibliographies 
of some towns and counties have been published, these are restricted in most cases 
to printed maps. Catalogues of the holdings of the British Library !9 and the Public 
Record Office29, while revealing the existence of a limited number of maps of small 
localities, in no way give an overall view of the maps available. 

Reference has already been made to the likely sources of many retrospective 
maps: record offices hold large numbers of maps, and some of these can, to 
advantage, be copied for use in local library collections: while tithe maps are 
perhaps the most obvious, other maps can be similarly acquired, and the local 
studies librarian should be well acquainted with the relevant archival deposits. 
Some maps of local importance, possibly through the accident of a landowning 
family having property in different parts of the country, may be located in non-local 
record offices: here also the librarian must be prepared to travel to examine whether 
it would be worthwhile to have copies made. 

While archival maps can only be made available in the library by copying, the 
opportunity can arise of obtaining original printed maps by purchase or gift. Many 
antiquarian booksellers include maps in their lists, but current price levels will place 
many of these maps outside the purchasing power of library book funds; rare and 
decorative county maps fetch especially high prices, while some of the more 
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modestly valued items are, for example, small-scale eighteenth- or early nineteenth- 
century maps of only limited use in historical studies. 

An attempt to overcome this problem has been made in the Greater Manchester 
area, where a union catalogue has been started, based at the University of Manchester 
John Rylands Library; this is far from complete, and does not include, for example, 
the extensive map holdings of Manchester Public Libraries. 

Acquisition of current local maps presents special problems; while some maps 
appear in the British Nationai Bibliography, HMSO and Ordnance Survey lists, the 
local studies librarian must be prepared to go beyond these. Many maps which are 
not formally published may be discovered purely by chance; scanning the local 
press can reveal developments such as proposals for new roads which will probably 
yield maps if enquiries are made of the appropriate local authority or government 
department. Whenever acquisitions are made in this way, it is useful to try to 
establish a line of communication with the originator to ensure that further relevant 
maps are supplied from the same source. Unfortunately such contacts often only 
exist at a personal level, and may not survive a change of personnel; public libraries 
may even experience difficulties in this respect in dealing with other departments 
of their own parent authorities, in spite of arranging for suitable memoranda to be 
sent at chief officer level. As with many other types of local studies material, the 
watchword must be to remain for ever vigilant. 


MAPS IN USE 


Uses of maps are many and varied. While many library enquiries involve using a 
map purely as a means of locating a present-day feature, for example to find on 
which side of a road a particular house is located, or its height above sea level for 
the purpose of setting a barometer, others are more complex, and involve comparing 
maps of different dates with one another or using them together with other 
documents. 

Most obvious is the purely topographic; for example a series of Ordnance Survey 
one inch, six-inch or 25-inch maps may be used to show the progressive expansion 
of a town or suburb, or, in the case of the larger scales, changing field boundaries 
in a rural area; these can then be compared with earlier town plans or tithe maps. 

A related use is that of dating a particular building; while the maps available are 
rarely frequent enough to allow accurate dating purely on this basis, the absence of 
the building on a 25-inch map surveyed in 1886 and its presence on a revision of 
1901 immediately narrows the search which must be made in other sources such as 
directories or rating records. 

Maps are useful not only to the casual enquirer, genealogist or academic 
researcher. Civil engineers, for example, seeking evidence of former structures on 
a redevelopment site, may find information on maps of all ages, though large-scale 
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plans, such as the Ordnance Survey 1:500 and 1:1250 series, tend to be the most 
useful: even locating the likely distribution of toxic chemicals on a former industrial 
site may involve the use of maps showing storage tanks or pipelines. 

Many cases of minor subsidence will often, on examining suitable maps, such as 
1:2500 plans, be found to result from a house or road having been built over a filled- 
in pond or watercourse. In more extreme cases mine shafts or other excavations can 
be implicated, and geological maps may show essential information. Maps can also 
assist the police in their enquiries, for example, by determining whether human 
remains found on a building site lie within the bounds of a long-disused burial 
ground. 

One of the most important uses of maps in local studies is that of determining 
administrative boundaries. While early county maps show, with varying accuracy, 
county boundaries and sometimes also those of hundreds, wapentakes, counties of 
cities and comparable units, these can usually be derived more accurately from later 
maps, including early Ordnance Survey six-inch sheets. These maps regularly show 
boundaries of parishes and wards, although care must be taken to identify just what 
boundaries are being depicted; not infrequently a map may show a town divided up 
by dotted lines without giving further explanation and similar markings may be 
found on tithe and enclosure maps. Manuscript additions to maps are particularly 
liable to cause problems: the original user of the map may have added the boundaries 
for his own purpose without needing to give any further detail, but unless this 
purpose can be identified from other sources it may not now be possible to identify 
what the boundaries are. 

In some cases the libraries may be able to prepare, or encourage others to prepare, 
boundary maps which are more easily used than the contemporary maps. For 
example, boundaries of poor law unions are often shown on small-scale maps, and 
specially drawn maps, or transparent overlays for existing maps depicting parish 
boundaries may be useful. Ideally a succession of maps at the same scale, showing 
all known boundary changes and reflecting the situation at each date of change 
would be especially valuable, but this has not been widely attempted. 

Many local studies enquiries are of a genealogical nature, and here also maps are 
of considerable importance. In addition to the use of maps for determining 
boundaries, in order to find which set of records to search, a series of maps can 
indicate changes in names of streets or of farms or other buildings which may be of 
use in tracing individuals or families in census returns. Once an address has been 
identified, large-scale Ordnance Survey plans or other maps showing similar detail 
may be used to indicate possible alternative churches or chapels which might be 
attended by the family, and likely places of work or schools for the children can be 
identified. For those genealogists who wish to progress beyond merely outlining 
their family tree a detailed map can often graphically illustrate the area in which their 
ancestors lived and so throw light upon their way of life: in towns large-scale plans 
may show details of the actual house, or allow it be identified on photographs. 
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Maps are also used as supportive evidence in disputes over property boundaries 
and rights of way, but this can only be used insofar as it shows the continuing 
presence of, for example , a field boundary or footpath, and most maps do not claim 
any legal significance for their content. 

Maps, besides being of use in answering fairly simple and straightforward 
enquiries of this type can also be used for in-depth studies of particular areas. Used 
in conjunction with other documents they can help to reconstruct past landscapes or 
townscapes predating the maps themselves, often because they show features which 
are themselves relics of an earlier topography. A recent example is the study of 
Coventry by Alcock.?! 

Besides being used as sources of information in the library, maps are also used 
extensively to provide illustrations for a wide range of school projects, dissertations 
and theses, and publications. Even advertising literature may make use of maps past 
and present, and reproduction fees charged for such uses, where appropriate, can 
provide useful income for the library. 


CONSERVATION AND PHOTOCOPYING 


Local studies material in libraries is especially vulnerable to physical damage, as in 
many cases arelatively small number of sources are used a great deal. This problem 
is particularly acute in the case of sheet maps, some of which may be of large size 
or awkward shape. The use of photocopies can alleviate the problem, but careless 
or inappropriate photocopying can further damage the original map and the copies 
themselves can cause problems of conservation, 

It is essential that there should be a conservation policy for any local studies 
collection, and maps should have their place in this. Aspects to be covered are: 


¢ Repairs and prevention of damage. 

¢ Physical facilities for storage of maps. 

¢ Physical facilities for handling of maps. 

¢ Photocopying and substitution of copies for originals. 


It must be stressed that all repairs to maps intended for permanent preservation 
should use processes which are reversible, and should be carried out by or in 
consultation with a specialist conservator. 


Repairs and prevention of damage 


Sheet maps are particularly susceptible to damage during use, on account of their 
size and shape. Older maps may be especially fragile if the paper has been weakened 
by repeated flexing or chemical deterioration, while even modern maps are 
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frequently printed on large sheets of relatively thin paper which easily tears. While 
small sheets can be adequately protected by enclosure in transparent polyester 
sleeves (commonly referred to by the trade name ‘melinex’), larger ones may 
require additional strengthening with laminating tissue or mounting on linen or 
acid-free board. Damaged sheets can be repaired by similar treatment. 

‘First aid’ with adhesive tape or conventional transparent adhesive plastic 
coverings should not be attempted as the adhesive can penetrate the paper or linen, 
causing discolouration which is difficult to remove, and sometimes blurring of the 
ink. Acetate sleeves which are sometimes used to hold maps have the disadvantage 
of discolouring with age: they can also give rise to a static electric charge which may 
not only be uncomfortable for the map user, but can even lift the toner used to make 
electrostatic copies off the paper. 

Maps drawn on tracing paper which has become brittle are particularly fragile. 
Great care must be exercised in handling these as they can all too easily disintegrate 
into small fragments. 

Dissected maps must be mounted on lined and this process is also suitable for 
many large flat sheets, as it gives the map extra rigidity to reduce flexing and 
creasing. However, this can result in a relatively thick and heavy sheet, and 
allowance for this must be made when allocating storage space in drawers. 
Exceptionally large sheets consist of two or more sheets of paper mounted together 
on linen: some libraries follow the practice of making them more manageable by 
mounting each of the original sheets separately. Similarly, maps dissected into a 
large number of small panels can be mounted flat as a smaller number of larger 
sheets when remounted. 

In the case of older maps the linen may have become torn or brittle: if the paper 
on which the map is printed or drawn has become fragmented, the conservation 
process is lengthy, and consequently expensive, involving reassembly of fragments 
and, frequently, infilling with blank repair paper to replace pieces of the original 
which have been lost. 


Storage 


Maps can all too easily be damaged through unsuitable storage conditions: the most 
readily visible damage occurs either when the map is being taken out or when it is 
being replaced although more insidious changes may occur while it is in storage. 

Sheet maps can be stored either horizontally, in drawers or boxes, or in vertical 
suspension files. Although neither method is perfect vertical filing can lead to 
distortion, which can materially affect the taking of scale measurements; also 
vertical files can easily damage maps which are inserted incorrectly. Problems can 
also be encountered if maps are suspended in melinex, both because of the extra 
weight involved and through settling of the map towards the bottom of the sleeve. 
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Horizontal drawers and boxes, while subjecting maps to less strain while in 
storage, can lead to damage when serving or replacing, especially if the drawers are 
overcrowded. A wide range of cabinets are available commercially: many of these 
are of metal construction, either with or without roller bearings. Drawers without 
bearings are generally less expensive and more compact, but may be less easy to 
open and close. Purpose-built wooden cabinets are generally more expensive, and 
can create dust problems if the drawers are ill-fitting, as can metal drawers without 
bearings. Drawers should have hinged flaps to hold the maps firmly in place when 
not in use; these will keep the maps flat, and prevent damage through sheets curling 
and being trapped and torn when the drawer above is opened. 

It is important that maps should not be over-crowded in drawers, especially if use 
is frequent. Attempts to remove maps from the middle of a packed drawer can easily 
result in tears along the edge of the sheet, while the corners of the sheet are 
particularly vulnerable if attempts are made to replace it by pushing it back into its 
appropriate filing place. The practice of removing all sheets filed above the required 
one in the drawer should be followed at all times when serving or replacing, and 
keeping only a few sheets of the most used maps (for example current Ordnance 
Survey 1:10 000 or administrative boundary maps) in each drawer will both save 
time and minimize damage. 

Neither vertical nor horizontal filing is perfect and while, for example, the local 
map collection at Sheffield Central Library, which has been housed partly in vertical 
cabinets, is being transferred to horizontal drawers, the converse is the case at 
Bristol, where vertical cabinets have been acquired for modern maps and substitute 
photocopies and reprints; in the latter case the original maps are still filed in drawers. 

Small maps which are seldom used, for example the originals of Ordnance 
Survey six-inch quarter sheets of which photocopies have been made for everyday 
use, may conveniently be stored flat in acid-free boxes of archival standard. 

Exceptionally large sheet maps which are too large for the available drawers can 
be stored flat in specially made acid-free folders on the top of map cabinets or be kept 
rolled; in the latter case they should be rolled loosely on the outside of acid-free 
cylinders (and not rolled tightly inside them). It is important that any map not stored 
inside a cabinet should be suitably covered or wrapped as prolonged exposure to 
light can hasten chemical deterioration of paper,and also cause inks and colouring 
to fade; discolouration of paper is especially rapid if copies of maps made by 
chemical processes, for example dyeline prints and photographic copies, are 
exposed to light. 


Handling of maps 


The handling of maps when in use is also crucial. The provision of a table large 
enough to allow most maps to be spread out flat without overhanging the edges is 
essential. Some maps will be too large for any table, but the format of these will 
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usually allow part of the map to be used at a time; for example railway plans which 
may be several metres in length, although less than a metre in width, will usually 
either be dissected, allowing a small section to be unfolded at any time, or in roll 
form, in which case the section to be consulted can be kept flat using weights. 

Inevitably, unless protected, the surface of maps will deteriorate through 
handling, both through disintegration of the surface if the sheet is repeatedly folded 
or rolled and through contamination with grease and sweat from even the cleanest 
hands leading to discolouration, especially at the margin. As it is not really feasible 
to insist on readers in most busy public or academic libraries washing their hands 
or wearing protective cotton gloves, any map intended for permanent preservation 
should always be used in a melinex or similar polyester sleeve. To avoid excessive 
wear and tear frequently used maps should be kept permanently in their own sleeves. 
Exceptionally large maps which have to be stored in folded or rolled form can 
conveniently be protected while in use by having a melinex or similar transparent 
covering laid over them. Covers such as these should also always be used if tracing 
is permitted, and then only in conjunction with a soft pencil and heavy-duty tracing 
paper. 

Large rolled maps may be held flat while in use with suitable weights; these are 
typically leather pouches filled with metal shot, although flexible linear weights 
which have the advantages of spreading the pressure continuously across the map 
are also available. 

Even when handled carefully and with appropriate protection maps can still be 
damaged; constant slight flexing, even inside the sleeve, will eventually cause the 
surface of the map to fragment, and linen backings which have become stiff and 
fragile with age are liable to crack and tear the surface of the map. 


Photocopying and substitution of reprints 


A common cause of damage to maps is photocopying. Most library photocopiers are 
unsuitable for copying large maps, as it is often necessary to bend the sheet in order 
to manoeuvre the required section into position. Also all but the smallest maps will 
tend to overhang the edge of the copier, with attendant risks of tearing or creasing. 
Particularly dangerous in this respect is a photocopier with a sliding carriage. 

The only sure way of protecting original maps from all wear and tear is to use 
reprints or other copies. 

If photocopies of frequently used maps are made, the opportunity can also be 
taken of making them more convenient to use. For example at Birmingham Central 
Library Ordnance Survey County Series 1:2500 plans have been reduced by a 30 per 
cent linear reduction, from a sheet measuring 41" x 29" to Al format; reprints of 
similar maps in the Godfrey series have been reduced even further without seriously 
inconveniencing their use. 
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For small maps good-quality A3 electrostatic prints provide inexpensive copies 
which are acceptable for most purposes, while for larger sheets Al or A2 prints, such 
as those made on a Xerox 2080 copier, are more suitable. Particularly large maps 
may have to be copied photographically or alternatively microfilmed, with microprint 
copies then being used. In all cases the copies will require strengthening to withstand 
repeated use: small sheets can be kept in melinex sleeves, while larger sheets should 
be laminated or mounted on linen. 

Alternatively, maps can be microfilmed on 35 mm film, with the individual 
frames of the copy film being mounted in aperture cards (also referred to as 
copycards). When microfilming maps it is essential that a linear scale is copied 
alongside the map so that when it is viewed, either on a microfilm reader or in 
microprint form, scale measurements can be made. Use of microfilm can also 
facilitate tracing without damaging the original map, especially if specially adapted 
microfilm readers are available, such as those which have been used for several 
years at Manchester Central Library; at Manchester standard MEC readers with A2 
screens were rotated to provide a near horizontal screen, specifically for use with 
maps. 

If a microprinter is available, aperture cards are also convenient for making 
photocopies without the attendant dangers of using conventional copiers; a facility 
for making Al and A2 microprints is particularly useful. Many libraries use this 
method; better definition is obtained from copiers using a dry process. 

_ Besides electrostatic copying and microprinting a number of other reproduction 
methods are available. Among the most economical if several copies of a map are 
to be made is the dyeline process; however, the resulting print may sometimes lack 
clarity, and also tends to discolour if subjected to prolonged exposure to light (this 
consideration is especially important if it is to be used in the library as a substitute 
for the original). It should be noted that some modern maps, such as the Goad 
shopping centre plans, are distributed in the form of dyeline prints; special care, 
possibly including recopying into a more durable form, must be taken in such cases. 

More expensive but giving far better quality, is direct photographing of the 
original. This process is preferable especially for manuscript or part-manuscript 
items where some of the detail, but not all, is relatively faint on the original, for 
example pencilled alterations to a printed map. Coloured maps can present a 
problem, both with regard to the expense of photographic prints or microform and 
the relative impermanence of these compared with the half-tone: the National 
Preservation Office 22 considers that no colour process is yet acceptable for 
permanent preservation. 

Many libraries and record offices hold copies of maps reproduced by the 
photostat process, often in the form of negative prints; this process is now obsolete, 
and the manufacturers, Kodak, no longer produce the special paper required for 
making further copies. 
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Although a thorough conservation policy may appear expensive to institute and 
sustain, it is essential if the maps in local studies collections are not gradually to 
disintegrate and become unusable; in all cases prevention is better than cure; many 
libraries and record offices have considerable backlogs of repairs, resulting in some 
maps being out of use for months or even years at a time. 


FACSIMILE MAPS 


A considerable number of maps relevant to local studies have been reprinted in 
facsimile form. Publishing of reprint maps falls into two main categories, although 
there is considerable overlap. 

Educational ‘packs’ with a series of maps showing the development of a town, 
sometimes with reproductions of extracts from census returns, directories and other 
written records, have been produced by a number of libraries, record offices and 
museums, and also in some cases by education authorities; these educational packs 
can serve usefully both to make the maps more widely available and to relieve 
pressure not only upon original maps but also on the library or record offices which 
hold them. Unfortunately, in order to keep prices within the budgets of schools or 
individual students, the methods of reproduction used, for example dyeline prints, 
can result in what are obviously photocopies rather than good quality facsimiles. 

In contrast many individual maps have been reprinted in facsimile not only by 
libraries and other repositories but also by private publishers; these are often maps 
which, besides being of historical interest, are also visually attractive, and early 
county maps and eighteenth-century town plans are particularly well represented. 
Such facsimiles, if the printing is of adequate quality, can be extremely valuable 
both by making rare or unique maps more widely available and as an aid to the 
conservation of the originals, which then need only be consulted very occasionally 
by, for example, a researcher studying printing methods or minor differences 
between editions. 

The quality of facsimiles varies considerably; of particularly good quality are the 
various reproductions published by H. Margary, including several county maps and 
maps of London. Hindle23 gives a list of the principal large-scale county maps 
which have been published, and also indicates which ones have accompanying 
commentaries. 

In addition to reproductions of individual maps, there are also systematically 
reprinted editions of Ordnance Survey maps. Old series one-inch maps are particu- 
larly well represented, with both the reprints of the earliest version of each map by 
Margary, published as a series of regional volumes, and the reprints of mid to late 
nineteenth-century printings of individual sheets by David and Charles. In both of 
these series the maps have been reprinted with commentaries on their survey and 
publication history. The Margary reprints, which are generally of better quality, 
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adopt a more specialist approach, while the David and Charles ones are aimed at the 
general user. ‘ 

Also combining both the specialist and popular approaches are the reprints of 
large-scale Ordnance Survey maps, mostly 1:2500, by Alan Godfrey. These, first 
published for parts of Northumberland and Durham, are gradually being extended 
to other areas, and usually combine a reduced map reprint with a short descriptive 
text and extracts from a contemporary directory. Many of the sheets have been 
published in cooperation with local studies librarians, and sales through libraries are 
encouraged. 


CATALOGUING AND INDEXING 


The cataloguing and indexing of maps in local studies collections involve aspects 
of both general map cataloguing and indexing and of the particular problems 
associated with local materials of all types. A distinction is made here between 
cataloguing as the formal statement and description, according to set rules, of the 
holdings of a library or record office, with classification where appropriate, and 
indexing as a supplementary aid to the use of these holdings. 

Adequate cataloguing and indexing is important in three main respects. Firstly, 
potential users can be made aware of which maps exist and are relevant to the 
purpose in hand: secondly, library staff can be more effective in explaining what is 
available and suitable: thirdly, important from the point of view of conservation, 
both readers and staff can identify which maps are likely to be useful and so avoid 
the unnecessary handling of large numbers of sheets which, on inspection, are found 
to be unsuitable or irrelevant. 

It is not the intention here to set out fully how maps should be catalogued and 
indexed, but to identify some of the special requirements of this in the context of 
local collections and indicate various ways in which librarians have, or could, 
respond to these. 


Cataloguing 


There are various methods of traditional descriptive cataloguing for maps; Nichols 24 
describes these more fully, and the details, not specifically related to local maps, are 
beyond the present scope of this chapter. 

In respect of author and subject entries, anumber of points must be borne in mind 
in dealing with a local map collection. In the case of much textual material there are 
usually fairly clear-cut entries, based on authorship, title and subject content, but 
this approach can generate entries for maps which are only of limited value. Map 
authorship is often diffuse; in the case of older maps the ‘map maker’ may be the 
surveyor, the engraver, the printer or the publisher, or various combinations of 
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these; moreover, a map may be widely known not by the name of the map maker, 
but by that of the promoter or sponsor to whom it is dedicated, whose name appears 
prominently in the title. For many modern maps the publisher is effectively the 
‘author’ of the map, as in the case of maps produced, for example, by Bartholomew, 
Geographia or Goad. 

Although some maps do have distinctive titles, many do not. Street maps of 
towns may well be entitled, forexample, ‘map of Birmingham’, or just ‘Birmingham’, 
indeed maps of small areas, of the type which are frequent in local collections, may 
have non-distinctive titles, such as ‘map of streets’ or ‘plan referred to’, or no title 
at all. 

Ordnance Survey and other multi-sheet series form very substantial parts of local 
map collections; catalogue entries for these, while necessary as a record, can be 
deceptively brief for many library users, who may overlook them entirely, or, for 
example, request in all innocence the entire first edition six-inch County Series set 
for Staffordshire, without realizing that this represents over 200 individual sheets, 
when only one of the sheets is actually required. The alternative is to have multiple 
entries for such sets, under individual towns, parishes, or whatever degree of detail 
is decided upon, a laborious and catalogue-clogging exercise to achieve an end 
which can be reached far more easily and effectively using index maps. 

Local maps are often listed in a dictionary catalogue, with headings for the areas 
covered, and individual maps listed chronologically for each locality. This works 
reasonably well for areas which are discrete, such as towns or civil parishes, but can 
lead to problems in dealing with very small areas, which must consequently either 
be listed along with maps of the whole parish or town to which they belong, or be 
given their own headings. In the latter case, unless the searcher is also referred back 
from the minor locality to the major locality by a ‘see also’ entry, it is not 
immediately apparent what the full range of maps for a particular locality is. 
Individual local collections have attempted to overcome this problem in different 
ways, for example at Sheffield, with a system based on the ward boundaries current 
when it was introduced, or Bristol, where twentieth-century maps are classified on 
the basis of National Grid references: the latter type of classification is especially 
useful, not only because it does not fossilize in the catalogue boundaries which are 
no longer relevant, but also because it readily links Ordnance Survey maps with the 
others. Nichols? describes how a classification by grid references can be arranged 
in detail. 

Such systems are generally not easily compatible with the computerized systems 
used to generate many library catalogues, and in consequence many local map 
collections are still catalogued using conventional card systems. For example, at 
Bristol Central Library, where the main local collection has been catalogued using 
BLS (formerly BLCMP) since 1987, map entries are still added to the pre-1987 card 
catalogue, as the current computerized system does not allow for suitable subject 
headings, and the classification available for the main catalogue, based on Dewey, 
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does not provide for a sufficiently refined and meaningful sub-division of local 
maps. , 

Many of the problems outlined could be overcome by the use of a suitable 
computer system for cataloguing maps; such a system has recently become 
available: this is CARTO-NET, developed at the University of Edinburgh Depart- 
ment of Geography.26.27 

This system uses AACR2. and records can be downloaded from MARC tapes, 
if available. It is applicable to all maps and allows at present for graphic searches 
and also searches by: 


¢ National Grid (box or point) 

* Latitude and longitude (box or point) 
* Country, scale and date 

¢ Urban area, scale and date 


* ESubject 
e  Shelfmark 
° Interest 


¢ Topographic feature (from gazetteer) 
* Town name (from gazetteer) 
e Series 


Although developed with the requirements of general map coverage of the world as 
its primary concern, this system obviously has potential in the field of local studies, 
and if fully developed would avoid the need for many of the map-finding aids, 
mainly manual, which have proliferated in local map collections, as, with the 
graphic searching facility, even index diagrams can be generated. 

Unfortunately, as with many types of local studies material, MARC records do 
not exist for many local maps and for the system to be really effective a great deal 
of retrospective cataloguing has to be carried out. Moreover, if, for example, the 
National Grid search facility is to be used, grid parameters for each map must be 
worked out and entered as part of the cataloguing process; not too difficult in the case 
of arectangular map, but rather more so if a tithe map for a parish of highly irregular 
shape with detached portions, or a railway plan which opens out as a long gentle 
curve with branches, is the task in hand. 


Indexing 


Although a fully operational system such as CARTO-NET would obviate many 
additional finding aids, this is not likely to be practicable, in the near future at least, 
for many local collections. Inevitably, therefore a variety of supplementary indexes 
must be used. Many libraries maintain indexes of surveyors, printers and others 
connected with the production of early maps, or handlists listing the maps most 
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relevant to the study of particularly sought-after localities. More generally, index 
maps provide access to multi-sheet maps, and there is scope also for indexing the 
content of maps. 


Index maps 


For Ordnance Survey maps, and others which cover an area in a number of sheets, 
index maps are indispensable. While, as already shown, many small-scale Ordnance 
Survey maps can be used as index maps for larger scales, this can be arelatively slow 
method and assumes knowledge of the technique involved: in practice it is 
preferable to use a special index map on which the numbers of the sheets held are 
entered. For County Series maps the Ordnance Survey have published a succession 
of county maps and diagrams with the sheet lines overprinted; as these are now out 
of print, it is advisable to use photocopies to show individual holdings. For National 
Grid sheets 1:50 000 or 1:25 000 maps may be annotated to show the relevant 
holdings; the outline editions of these, printed in black, are of particular value, 
especially if the coverage is indicated in colour. (Many map librarians use red cross- 
hatching to indicate coverage, but yellow shading with a coloured pencil or felt- 
tipped pen may be found preferable, as this does not obscure the base map and 
permits additions of sheet numbers or other annotations in black or darker colours.) 
Of particular usefulness is the series of outline one-inch new popular edition sheets 
published by the Ordnance Survey in the 1950s, with 1:2500 sheet numbers 
overprinted in purple; as with the County Series index maps, it is advisable to use 
photocopies of these for entering details of coverage. 

For urban areas in particular the published index maps will be found to be of too 
small scale for everyday use, and it then becomes necessary to use street maps with 
the sheet lines added. Although the initial drawing of the index map can be time- 
consuming, the results in ease of finding the required map for a particular location 
are well worthwhile; alternatively, copies of 1:10 000 or six-inch maps may be used 
for the purpose. Especially useful, if they can be obtained, are the local street maps 
with Ordnance Survey sheet lines and numbers added which local authority 
planning or surveyor’s departments have produced for some towns. 

Large index maps can conveniently be copied as a number of smaller sheets; 
these are sometimes kept in loose-leaf binders. Alternatively, if the base map is a 
modern street map, this may also be published in the form of a street atlas, which 
can then be annotated in the same way, although this maybe inconvenient if, for 
example, the area covered by a particular 1:2500 sheet is divided between two pages 
of the atlas. 

Maps other than those published on regular grids may also be shown on index 
maps; for example the boundaries of tithe maps can be added to suitable medium- 
scale Ordnance Survey base maps. Miscellaneous maps such as estate maps or sales 
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plans can also be shown, although care must be taken not to make the index 
confusing by entering too many overlapping sheets in different colours. 

If possible, index maps, which are generally used as an alternative route to the 
catalogue approach, should be as freely available to the library user as is the 
catalogue itself, but their size and shape can make this difficult. Wall mounting is 
a solution if enough suitable walls are available, of they may be spread on tables, 
although this takes up a great deal of space perhaps better used for consulting the 
original maps themselves. 


Contents of maps 


Another aspect of map indexing is that of the content of maps. An example of what 
may be done is the index to the Ordnance Survey 1:500 sheets of 1889 which is being 
compiled at Leamington Public Library. Using dBase II ona personal computer, this 
index covers all named features on the 1:500 sheets of the town, together with 
generic entries for subjects which library users frequently ask for, such as, statues 
and fountains. The utility of indexes of this type , which are obviously time- 
consuming to produce, will depend on whether other sources of the same type of 
information are available locally; for example, detailed indexes to census returns 
may also be aconvenient source for names of individual buildings, enabling names 
such as ‘Wellington Terrace’ or ‘Ivy Villas’ to be found on the map without too 
much difficulty. 

‘This type of indexing has been attempted more widely for information which is 
not necessarily shown on the map itself, as in the case of field names on tithe maps; 
while use of personal computers greatly assists the production of indexes of this 
type, it is perhaps a sphere of activity in which the local studies librarian can 
encourage local history societies or enthusiastic individuals to involve themselves. 


LOCAL STUDIES MAPS IN THE LIBRARY 


While most local studies librarians prefer that all the relevant maps should be under 
their direct control, and housed where they can be used with the rest of the local 
collection, this is not always possible, depending upon the overall policy of the 
library concerned. In some larger public libraries, for example Manchester and 
Bristol, current maps, especially those of relevance to the library’s commercial or 
business section, including large-scale Ordnance Survey plans, are kept separately 
and only transferred to the local history collection when they have been superseded 
by more up-to-date sheets. In smaller libraries, of course, this problem need not 
arise, as, if the local collection forms part of a general reference section, all maps 
will be readily available for all enquiries, be these for current or retrospective 
information. 
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Similarly, maps of local interest may be incorporated with a more general map 
collection. At Birmingham Central Library most maps are in the local studies 
department, but some which form part of sets of maps covering the whole country, 
suchas the land utilization surveys, or which are included in bequeathed collections 
which cannot be divided, are located in the library’s history and geography 
department. The corollary of this is that the local studies department also has some 
maps, parts of specific donations presented to the library, which are far from being 
local in their content. In the mid-1980s Birmingham also supplied branch libraries 
with Ordnance Survey 1:1250 plans, but these are not covered by standing orders, 
and are not updated. 

County libraries, for both convenience and historical reasons, may have diffuse 
collections. Cambridgeshire, for example, maintains three principal local history 
collections, at Cambridge, Huntingdon and Peterborough, each covering their own 
historic counties, and the appropriate maps are allocated to them, with no central 
collection for the whole of the modern county. In Staffordshire large-scale Ordnance 
Survey maps are similarly distributed between the district libraries. 

County record offices have extensive holdings of printed maps, many of them 
received from local authorities; these are especially important in rural areas, where 
county library collections are generally less comprehensive than those in the longer 
established public libraries in towns and cities; the latter have often been accumu- 
lating maps for a century or more. 

In the case of universities and colleges, maps, including those of local interest, 
may be held by the university library or, more commonly, form a specialist 
collection in the geography department; in some cases other departments, for 
example archaeology or geology, may also have substantial collections which 
include maps of local interest. Availability of these maps to the general public varies 
greatly, although access is usually given for specialized items which cannot be seen 
elsewhere. 


LIBRARY STAFF 


As already shown, maps are likely to be one of use in a wide range of circumstances, 
and ideally the library staff should be as ready to direct the reader towards these as 
to any other applicable source. Perhaps even more so than with most local studies 
materials, the staffplay an important role in directing readers who are not acquainted 
with the range of maps available to what is likely to be useful. An enquirer who is 
interested in the history of his house or street is really entering upon the realms of 
original research, and may flounder helplessly unless given advice and, where 
necessary, encouragement. 

While it is not necessary for all staff to be experts on cartographic history or 
surveying techniques, appreciation of the main types of map will certainly help to 
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achieve this end; it is important for them to be acquainted with the principles of map 
scales and the various ways in which these can be expressed. 

All members of the library staff who are to be involved with serving or using 
maps should, moreover, be aware of the ever-present risk of physical damage, and 
be prepared not only to handle maps correctly themselves but also to ensure that 
readers do likewise. In practice members of staff who are dealing with enquiries 
involving maps ona regular basis soon became competent in their use and handling. 


COPYRIGHT 


Maps, in common with other library materials, are covered by restrictions on 
copying under the Copyright Designs and Patents Act, 1988. 

As few maps can definitely be assigned personal authorship in the sense that it 
is applied to books, and must be regarded as the product of corporate authorship, 
there is basically a copyright restriction for 50 years from the date of publication or 
printing. In general maps less than 50 years old can only be copied within ‘fair 
dealing’ limits. The Ordnance Survey defines these as: 


¢ Copies can be made for purposes of personal study or research only. 

¢ Copies must not be made for personal use, or for purposes of group study. 

¢ Copies must not be made for submission as part of planning applications or 
similar official purposes. 

¢ Copies made under the ‘fair dealing’ exemption must not be used to make 
further copies. 

* Extracts from individual sheets must not exceed 700 cm2, and not more than 
one extract from any one sheet must be supplied to the same person. 

¢ Up to four copies of the same extract may be supplied. 


The extracts allowed are slightly larger than an A4 sheet, and some libraries restrict 
their copies to this size: others make copies on A3 sheets, using templates of various 
shapes and sizes to cover part of the map so that only an area of 700 cm? is copied. 

The Ordnance Survey is aware that its copyright is frequently infringed and has 
produced a notice for display in libraries indicating what can and cannot be copied: 
individual libraries have also been warned in cases where it is suspected that copies 
have been supplied to the public in contravention of the fair-dealing provisions, for 
example for planning application purposes. These provisions extend to certain other 
maps based on Ordnance Survey maps, including those of the Soil Survey and 
Geological Survey (but not the Land Utilization Survey). 

Limitations on copying maps from other publishers are in general less well 
defined. Unless the publishers specifically state otherwise, many libraries use the 
Ordnance Survey limitations as guidelines for copying other maps. However, in 
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case of doubt, it is preferable to consult the appropriate publisher as to what is 
permissible Goad, for example, are prepared to allow public libraries to make copies 
of complete maps for private study and research, provided that the library concerned 
requests permission: the maps must be copied only as a series of 700 cm2 extracts 
and each extract must be stamped to indicate that it has been reproduced with the 
publisher’s consent (a rubber stamp bearing the appropriate wording is supplied 
when permission is requested). 


MAPS AND THE FUTURE 


The local studies librarian is faced with the dilemma of promoting the service 
provided, with its attendant increased use of materials, while endangering the 
continued existence of these selfsame materials in so doing. The solutions to this 
problem of conservation can be costly, nowhere more so than in the case of maps, 
whichare particularly vulnerable physically, and the need for increased expenditure 
will also increase pressure for financial returns from the service provided. However, 
developments in information technology in cartography and carto-bibliography, if 
fully implemented, may go some way towards resolving this problem, as physical 
handling of maps is progressively reduced, and the possibilities of reduced con- 
servation costs may help to prompt increased expenditure on innovations in 
cataloguing and digital mapping. The introduction of the technology required to 
take advantage of these is expensive, and applications in the local studies context 
will often be given low priority, yet the continuation of existing methods will 
inevitably leave libraries in an outdated backwater, offering what will become a 
second-class service. 
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Newspapers and periodicals 


John Westmancoat 


Newspapers and periodicals constitute perhaps two of the most significant sources 
of information to local historians. The newspaper’s evolution during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries from manuscript newsletters intended for rich subscribers 
into powerful political organs touching the lives of the humble and influential alike, 
provides the local historian with vivid contemporary accounts of all kinds. 

Sometimes the local historian is remarkably lucky that files of newspapers and 
periodicals have survived. Eighteenth-century newspapers were printed on high 
quality rag paper whose resistance to wear and tear contrasts with the fragility and 
impermanence of newspapers from the late nineteenth century to the present. Mass 
demand for news, nationally and locally, dictated that cheaper materials be 
produced to print more newspapers. The fact that history was being recorded in these 
pages was in the main of little significance to newspaper publishers who, like their 
staff, were looking for news stories for the next issue. It was left to the publishers’ 
‘librarian’, local antiquarian societies, and later the local library to maintain files. 
To judge from the number of apocryphal accounts related to this writer of 
charwomen using ‘old newspapers’ torn from large volumes to light fires, many 
files in publishers’ offices were literally hot news. 


DEFINITIONS 


If every local studies librarian in the United Kingdom, and probably every other 
country where the subject is well advanced, were asked to provide a definition of 
a periodical or newspaper, it is likely that they would all produce differing results. 
This is not altogether surprising when one considers that local circumstances in all 
libraries differ to some extent. 

Harrod defines a ‘periodical’ as ‘a publication with a distinctive title which 
appears at stated or regular intervals, without prior decision as to when the last issue 
shall appear. It contains articles, stories or other writings, by several contributors’. ! 
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The Oxford English dictionary defines the ‘periodical’ as ‘ a magazine or miscel- 
lany, the successive numbers of which are published at regular intervals (as weekly, 
monthly, etc). Not applied to a book published in parts, nor usually to a daily, weekly 
or monthly newspaper’. Already the distinction between newspapers and periodi- 
cals becomes apparent. The OED’s own definition of a ‘newspaper’ as ‘a printed, 
now usually daily or weekly, publication containing the news, commonly with the 
addition of advertisements and other matters of interest’ is similar to that produced 
after much lengthy debate by the IFLA Working Group on Newspapers. They 
considered the newspaper to be a 


serial publication which contains news on current events of special or general 
interest, the individual parts of which are listed chronologically or numerically 
and appear usually at least once a week. NOTE - Newspapers usually appear 
without a cover, with a masthead, are normally printed on newsprint and are 
normally larger than A3 (297 x 420 mm) in size.* 


The British Library’s definition is different again from that approved by IFLA and 
the International Standards Organization (ISO). Newspapers in this case are 
‘broadly those serial publications, issued monthly or more frequently, with a 
recognisable news content however specialised or personalised: a fiction content 
may also be included’ .3 

This broad approach means that weekly periodicals are also included in the 
national collections. In many cases this is due to a blurring of definition. The Mining 
world of 1881 was ‘registered at the Gereral Post Office as anewspaper’, although 
it is obviously dedicated to mining, and does not report international or local news. 

Ona local level, librarians actively involved in the exploitation of periodicals and 
newspapers considered format and frequency to be important. The staff of the 
Grange Museum in the London Borough of Brent accepted the BL definition, but 
in common with colleagues in the local studies library at Hendon, they excluded 
newsletters from the definition, considering them to be a separate category. 
Although these newsletters included local news, the coverage was specifically 
confined to a distinct area or residents’ association and would not have been deemed 
of great interest to other inhabitants of the borough. 


USERS AND USE 
The national level 
The BL’s collections cover the whole of the United Kingdom and if the national 


newspapers are excluded, then it could be argued that the legal deposit collections 
housed in Bloomsbury and at the British Library Newspaper Library (BLNL) are all 
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of the UK’s local studies libraries put into two buildings. This is obviously untrue 
because other important local information sources such as poll books, local council 
minute books, photographs and artifacts are left out of the equation. Newspapers and 
periodicals are extremely useful first-hand sources for history, but these other items 
completely furnish the background to any study project. 

The Scottish situation is very much akin to that of the BL. The National Library 
of Scotland (NLS) is, among other tasks, concerned with documenting and preserving 
Scotland’s periodicals and newspapers, but it includes titles of national and 
international importance. The catalogues have resulted in the greatly enlarged 
Directory of Scottish newspapers.‘ This included large amounts of information 
from the BLNL’s holdings, as well as those ‘of 57 Scottish libraries and of many 
Scottish newspaper publishers’. 

At Aberystwyth, the National Library of Wales (NLW) includes newspapers and 
periodicals published in the principality, but newspapers published in Shropshire 
and Herefordshire are also taken because of their coverage of Welsh events. Both 
of these national libraries are helping to coordinate their country’s contribution to 
NEWSPLAN, initiated by the BLNL. Project officers are actively recording 
holdings of newspapers in public libraries, museums and publishers’ offices with a 
view to preservation of the most important titles. The benefits to all of the libraries 
are apparent in that the most complete collections are recorded and suitable 
additions made where necessary. 

International cooperation through IFLA also leads eventually to greater knowledge 
of each country’s local studies collections. But more will be said about this later. 


The local level 


Local studies collections cover specifically defined areas of town, city and county, 
and include material about local industries, schools and the ‘worthies’ of those 
places. The Newspaper Library survey of local newspaper indexes revealed all 
types of specialist collections all over the United Kingdom. Coventry local studies 
library includes motor-car manufacturing. Walsall’s collections include periodicals 
and artifacts showing its close association with the leather industry. Dumbarton has 
a specialist index concerned with shipping, based on its newspapers and periodicals 
collection. Some local libraries’ departments include national titles but these are 
normally retained for use only in the periodicals reference room. 

Hendon local studies library maintains 12 local newspaper titles and these 
include the free distribution newspapers. The Hendon and Finchley times is retained 
in its original form for one year, before being replaced by microfilm bought from 
BLNL. Cuttings from this and other local newspapers are received from other 
libraries in the borough, where the subjects covered are significant. Periodicals and 
newspapers are obtained for the local studies library by the reference library staff. 
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From time to time items from the national press are cut and included in the local 
press cuttings files. , 

The relationship between local studies library and local newspaper publisher 
varies immensely. Where free distribution titles are received, the local studies 
library gets them direct from the publisher in most cases. Otherwise local newsa- 
gents are employed as agents. In Brent, periodicals and newspapers are purchased 
for use in the library reading rooms. These include titles such as the Gleaner, the 
Voice or Gujurat samarcher published for ethnic minorities. These are not deposited 
at the local studies library but discarded after one year. Wolverhampton libraries 
provide ethnic language publications for readers but these are not retained in the 
local studies collections. With legal deposit covering these titles, their inclusion in 
the BLNL holdings should ensure their place in posterity. Where these have UK and 
overseas coverage, they fall outside the scope of the local studies collection. 
Cuttings should be taken as the need arises. 


Users 


All types of work can be undertaken using local periodicals and newspapers. A 
‘disaster’ such as the M1 aircrash in January 1989 or the Hillsborough football 
tragedy in April 1989 can have national as well as local repercussions. These may 
only become apparent in years to come, once the initial reactions have died down, 
but local studies staff who index their materials will be able to help the researcher 
of the future. 

Whereas users in the past were interested perhaps in buildings or firms in the 
locality, a great upsurge in use by genealogists has been recorded by local studies 
librarians. This reflects the national trend where 42 per cent of the BLNL users are 
family historians. The other 58 per cent consists of local historians, academics and 
commercial researchers. Binding or microfilming backlogs at Colindale do not 
permit easy access to recent materials, for those people wishing to do market 
research concentrated on a particular area. 

The sheer number of enquiries received at the national libraries, and the BL in 
particular, often does not permit more than a rudimentary search of materials on a 
correspondent’s behalf. At BLNL a limit of 20 minutes has had to be imposed on 
any enquiry which involves ‘research’, that is, an enquiry which does not include 
an exact reference to an item. 

Local historians may take many guises: the retired reader who is tracing the 
provision of parks and gardens; the inhabitants of an old house who want more 
background to its previous occupancy; the railway historian who is looking for 
station architecture; the school children who have been set a class project. 

The amount of preparation needed for these groups of users will vary. First-time 
visitors require a lot of help from library staff although the amount of assistance 
should gradually decline as the researchers become more familiar with the layout 
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and the contents of the library’s collections. The experienced researcher may well 
order material in advance to save time on arrival. 

Pupils from local schools may not know what they need for their work, and will 
rely heavily on the local studies librarian’s knowledge of the newspapers and 
periodicals. In both cases the reference interview is highly important and essential 
to avoid misunderstandings or wasted time. 

A student compiling a history of a local church will usually have an idea about 
its foundation, but unless a file of the parish magazine has been kept by the church, 
the local studies library should be the place to find information about church jubilees 
and changes of incumbent. This information can be obtained through the columns 
of the local newspaper, parish magazines and newsletters produced by the church. 
It is up to the local studies staff to be aware of the publications available. In this way 
the death of an elderly priest in the pulpit will be recorded in quite a few places to 
enable the researcher to get as much information as possible. If national newspapers 
were not scanned for an account at the time, then this is where the overlap between 
local authority library and BLNL is beneficial. 


Types of periodicals 


Sometimes, due to mutual oversight on the part of the library or a specific section 
of the local community, important information is not deposited with the local studies 
library. For instance very little archive documentation concerned with Barnet’s 
Jewish community over the last 50 years will be found in the local studies library 
at Hendon. Local studies libraries whose catchment areas include military estab- 
lishments ought to contain copies of any periodicals or newspapers published for the 
service personnel and their families. It is more than likely that this type of periodical 
will not be deposited with the BLNL. Without compromising national security 
considerations, it may be possible for library staff to receive the periodicals after 
some time has elapsed, say one year. If the periodical is published in A4 format, and 
appears fortnightly, the amount of space taken up by the publication will not be 
large. 

In areas where local industry flourished before the era of unemployment in the 
1970s, and the introduction of warehousing and trading estates, the local studies 
library may be the only location left for company magazines. These were usually 
produced for the internal workforce, sometimes as a propaganda vehicle, sometimes 
as a genuine attempt at communication. They were not required to be deposited with 
the national library, although some companies such as the Great Western Railway, 
Pressed Steel or Morris Motors assiduously made certain that files were built up by 
the former British Museum Library. Minor publications such as school magazines 
(whatever their quality), football programmes, professional and amateur theatrical 
programmes, magazines produced by the Women’s Institute or Townswomen’s 
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Guild, are all essential to the complexities of local studies. These can all be indexed 
to some extent according to the local situation in the library. 


Cooperation between libraries and local historians 


In some cases the relationships between the researcher and the local studies library 
can be mutually beneficial. The researcher may deposit a copy of his completed 
booklet or research paper with the library. This kind of action should be encouraged, 
and a list of local people with various specialities should be maintained to facilitate 
referral of other enquirers should the need arise. Ruth Gordon refers to the ‘joint 
purchase of a microfilm reader’ by New Mills Local History Society and Derbyshire 
Library Service.® This also happens at national levels where researchers who have 
used the various collections over a long period deposit their books, 7.8 or in some 
cases bring in advance publicity notices. 

On the whole local historians are willing to lend a hand to beginners, or to 
researchers who have come across a problem. This is also the case with subject 
specialists like discographers or family historians, although the periodicals to which 
they contribute often reach a national if not an international readership. 

Genealogists’ research can be stored locally by family history societies, and the 
local history library will probably not need to subscribe to periodicals such as the 
Genealogists’ magazine? or the Scottish genealogist.!9 The rise in popularity of 
family history may dictate, however, that another type of genealogical periodical 
with generalized content such as Computers in genealogy!! be added to the col- 
lection in place of one of the other titles. The continued appearance of the Family 
history news & digest!2 provides an index for local studies use without the need to 
subscribe to all the relevant periodicals. Contact with local genealogists, or an inter- 
library loan from the BL Document Supply Centre, should produce the items needed 
by the reader. 


Identifying newspapers and periodicals 


Generally speaking the researcher ought to be aware of basic directories such as 
Ulrich’ s international periodicals directory,!3 Willings press guide!4 and Benn’ s 
media directory,!> but these only list current titles and no locations. For older 
material the British union catalogue of periodicals (BUCOP)!® is still useful despite 
its mistakes. It is based closely on the records contained in the old British Museum 
general catalogue of printed books"? and lists periodical runs in major British 
research and public libraries. It has been succeeded by the BL’s Serials in the British 
Library...18 compiled by the use of MARC records. 

Other important compilations are the Waterloo directories. These are impressive 
Canadian listings of British and Irish nineteenth-century newspapers and periodi- 
cals. The Waterloo directory of Victorian periodicals, 1824-19009 ‘includes 
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newspapers, reports of societies, monthly bulletins, annuals and almanacks’. It 
covers all kinds of printed periodicals produced during this time. The amount of 
Irish material contained in large research libraries was noted during the first phase 
of the project and this was considered important enough to warrant a completely 
separate volume, the Waterloo directory of Irish newspapers and periodicals, 
1800-1900.29 This is accessed by means of title, subject, personal names and 
location indexes. It enables the researcher to trace editors’ activities, and to identify 
printers and publishing houses, in ways which have previously not been possible. 
To attempt such works without the aid of computers would have been unimaginable. 

Local historians whose interests include Chartism and the Labour movement 
will sooner or later use the Warwick guide to Labour periodicals, 1790-1970.?! 
This gives locations of many titles not held by the British Library, which may be 
consulted by prior arrangement with the library concerned. 

The Victorian era is further documented by Lionel Madden and Diana Dixon in 
the Nineteenth century periodical press in Britain...,22 and in Local newspapers 
and periodicals of the nineteenth century... .23 The former lists bibliographies, 
individual newspapers and periodicals, and provides many biographical references 
to editors, journalists and proprietors. The latter lists locations of titles, and in its 
way is supplemented by Jeremy Gibson’s Local newspapers, 1750-1920.74 This is 
based very closely on the Catalogue of the Newspaper Library,?5 but arranged in 
county order for England and Wales. It is primarily intended for use by genealogists 
as a quick reference work but is also valuable to local historians. 

In advance of NEWSPLAN and the Bibliography of British newspapers (BBN), 
local studies departments in many county and metropolitan libraries have already 
produced local finding lists.26-29 Many are in effect union lists of overlapping files 
but they fulfil their compilers’ intention of making the researcher aware of the 
newspapers’ whereabouts. Some of these lists are quite old and want revision, but 
until the more substantial volumes of BBN are published they will have to suffice. 

Recent history has also produced the phenomenon of the ‘alternative’ or 
‘underground’ periodical. Some are openly anarchist or Marxist in their outlook; 
some have sprung up in answer to a local problem, since many are produced for 
housing associations and school children. Most may be considered to be anti- 
establishment, because they reflect news and views which would not usually appear 
in the local press. One example is the Liverpool free press (July 1971 —), published 
for factory workers and community groups. John Noyce’s countrywide research 
resulted in the Directory of British alternative periodicals, 1965-1974 39 Like the 
subject index to local studies in Brent’s Grange Museum it mirrors the time in which 
it was compiled, but will be a very useful source to future researchers, provided that 
steps are taken to collect and preserve these titles systematically. 
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Finding aids 


Researchers working in or around London cannot be certain that a seat in the BLNL 
will always be vacant, and if they are intent upon studying a local Londonnewspaper 
for whatever reason, it is possible to find out where these titles ought to be. 

From the humble beginnings of a manuscript card catalogue compiled by E.A. 
Willatts, former reference librarian at Islington Central Library, it has been possible 
for the information officers at BLNL to produce a Union list of local London 
newspapers. The first draft of this was completed and distributed as microfiche to 
local studies librarians for comment and revision in 1983. Amendments submitted 
to BLNL have permitted a machine-readable list to be maintained, and it is to be 
hoped that this too will be released ultimately to interested parties. At present this 
is still only available as a reference tool to BLNL staff. 

The main list of the country’s newspapers is the Catalogue of the newspaper 
library. This printed eight-volume set is also useful to local historians beyond the 
newspaper reading room because it tells researchers what newspaper and weekly or 
fortnightly periodicals were published in their locality. Published in 1975, the 
catalogue is now out of date, but generally speaking this should pose no great 
problem to the local historian who is usually interested in older material anyway, 
and more modern publications should be readily accessible in the relevant library 
or record office. It is conceivable that the amended BLNL catalogue could be 
mounted as an extra file on BLAISE. The amount of work involved in the 
conversion of such a massive catalogue makes it a candidate for the future rather 
than the present. It is not always remembered that the British Library catalogue,>} 
formerly the British Museum general catalogue of printed books, lists newspapers 
and periodicals under the heading ‘Periodical publications’. The microfiche con- 
tinuation catalogued to AACR3? lists new periodicals under their titles. 


NEWSPLAN 


One of the great breakthroughs in the United Kingdom in the last ten years has been 
the NEWSPLAN project. Supported by the British Library’s Research and De- 
velopment Department, and coordinated by staff at BLNL, NEWSPLAN has now 
been extended to cover the whole of the UK, following Rosemary Wells’s pilot 
project.33 The regional library systems have been instrumental in the development 
of the individual projects, which survey the holdings of local newspapers in their 
areas. Publishers’ offices and major private collections are included in the survey 
alongside public libraries. The national libraries of Wales and Scotland are coor- 
dinating their own regional NEWSPLAN projects, and the findings will be added 
to the national database. Great attention is paid to the physical condition of these 
local files, and titles which need conservation microfilming are checked off against 
holdings at BLNL, to see which is the better file. 
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As it is imperative that local microfilming initiatives are not duplicated at BLNL, 
advice and encouragement on microfilming to British standards are provided. 
Cooperative microfilming schemes are expected to maintain these standards. The 
exchange of information is mutually beneficial because titles previously unknown 
to BLNL are occasionally unearthed. 


Bibliography of British newspapers 


One important spin-off from these regional projects should be the extra information 
on locations which can be fed into the Bibliography of British newspapers (BBN). 
The NEWSPLAN project officers working full-time to a specific brief and, more 
importantly, a deadline, should be able to contribute much to the compilation of 
BBN. Automated records capable of being interchanged between the two projects 
should facilitate faster compilation of BBN. 

The involvement of voluntary county editors in the BBN project must, of ne- 
cessity, delay the appearance of the individual volumes. To date bibliographies of 
Wiltshire, Durham/Northumberland, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and Kent have 
been published.34-37. Charles Toase, the general editor of the series, reported 
recently that the lack of a computer, or illness amongst the editors was holding up 
production of newer volumes. 

A MARC catalogue of the BLNL holdings would derive immense benefit from 
the findings of NEWSPLAN and BBN, if the project officers’ experiences continue 
to be the same as their American and Canadian counterparts involved in the United 
States Newspaper Program (USNP) and the British Columbia Newspaper Project 
(BCNP). Unknown titles will continue to emerge periodically in places other than 
BLNL. 


INDEXES 
BL index surveys 


The BLNL’s surveys instituted in 1981 and 1985 recorded over 700 indexes. The 
transfer of this and more recently received information to machine-readable files 
has actually shown that 965 indexes have been or are maintained in local studies 
libraries. The information officer at BLNL now has two print-outs from the file 
arranged by title, and by location. The location list uses inter-library loan codes 
printed in the Document Supply Centre’s Directory of library codes.38 The pro- 
gram, based on dBase II39, has been constructed to allow the compilation of other 
lists by place of publication and county. The latter category is especially important 
to BLNL, because of the comparative lack of county information available in the one 
printed form available to readers. (The published Catalogue of the newspaper li- 
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brary lists newspapers by title and place of publication. A county listing can be 
extracted, but only with considerable effort.) 

The title print-out is currently being revised, but both are accessible to readers 
at BLNL. The type of entries recorded on the print-out are the newspaper title, the 
time span of the index, its physical form and other qualifications. They are standard 
requirements which could be better defined by an experienced indexer, but in this 
writer’s opinion are sufficient to tell the researcher all that is necessary. In the listing 
the comments or notes field comes into its own. 

In the following extracts many important things are conveyed to the researcher. 


Dumbarton herald and county advertiser (w) QZ/P49 

Indexed holdings: 1851-1933 

Selective index: 1851-1933 

Extensive index: 1851-1884 

Specific index: 1851-1933 (Items on shipbuilding, launches, etc.) 


Down recorder (w) (Downpatrick) BL/C3 
Indexed holdings: 1984~— 
(A-Z companies index only. Held at Business Library.) 


Northern echo (w) (Darlington) 
Indexed holdings: 1960— (Press cuttings) 
Computerised index to picture library holdings. 


Nottingham journal (w) QE/P43 
Index holdings: 1801-1825 (Card index) 


The researcher is able to see at a glance the extent to which the index might be useful. 
Further application to the relevant library should confirm whether a visit is needed. 


Local studies indexes 


In most cases the indexes reported during the surveys are of best use to local 
historians. Genealogists are usually not favoured in the coverage, and further work 
recording births, marriages, deaths, partnerships and bankruptcies may have to be 
carried out. Exceptions to this are the MSC supported indexes such as those for the 
Stirling advertiser,40 Dumfries and Galloway standard,‘ and the Londonderry 
journal & general advertiser .42 

Whilst it is argued that the local studies librarian and county record office staff 
should be able to exploit their newspapers and periodicals, indexing work of any 
serious nature cannot always be the primary task of busy professional librarians. 
Volunteers, if self-motivated, can achieve a great deal, provided that local condi- 
tions, such as union agreements, and so on, will permit this. As long as indexing 
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guidelines have already been properly thought out, then work on the index should 
be able to proceed. Careful checking of the indexer’s work is necessary to ensure 
consistency in headings or arrangement. Deviation from the pre-arranged thesaurus 
should only be permitted if the changes are deemed to be relevant and beneficial. 

Ideally all periodicals which cover appropriate local subjects should be indexed 
for main articles, and local practice will vary as to whether the periodicals and 
newspapers index is kept separate from other indexes or catalogues which may 
already exist. Where an index has been established for some years, local studies 
librarians should actively check the new headings and entries for substantial 
differences. The staff at Brent’s Grange Museum stated that their local studies index 
reflects the times in which it was compiled. Serious omissions are in the process of 
being corrected, especially where these referred to women, local black British, or 
other ethnic groups. As periodicals indexing cannot be carried out in a systematic 
way, Cuttings books are maintained at the museum and new monograph collections 
have been established reflecting changes in British society since 1945. 

The local studies periodicals collection in the London Borough of Barnet is well 
indexed, but a curious omission has occurred there also. An unintentional lack of 
communication over many years has resulted in a dearth of material gathered 
specifically from the local Jewish community. It appeared that noone had thought 
to deposit this type of material with the local studies library, and noone on the library 
staff had thought to ask for it. Local researchers have to rely upon private sources 
or the Hendon & Finchley times or the Jewish chronicle. Happily this situation is 
being remedied now with the addition of a local synagogue’s newsletters to the 
collection. 


Computers and indexes 


Most reports of computerized local studies have appeared in the North American 
library literature, with specific programs being created at local level, as in Atlanta, 
Georgia*3 or in Murray State University, Kentucky.44 Most have been based on 
existing word processing packages. Since 1980, when the card index to the Napa 
register* was created with a view to computerization, equipment costs have been 
reduced, while computer capacity has improved to such an extent that microcom- 
puters can be dedicated to indexing and storage of information. The main problem 
with computerized indexes based on word processing is that they are not always 
capable of handling immense databases. dBase-II has been favoured by some 
indexers although INMAGIC was used in Weston Public Library, Massachusetts, 
since it was easy to create and manipulate data.46 Scotland has produced the first 
British computerized indexes, but again only for newspapers. The Unit for the Study 
of Government in Scotland (USGS) conceived the idea of an index to the Scotsman 
in 1982, and now inputs data on the microcomputers, where previously entries had 
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been made on cards.47 A similar computerized index to the Glasgow herald has been 
created at Strathclyde University. 

Computers are also being used in addition to a printed index at NLW to exploit 
the contents of some of the Welsh newspapers and periodicals. NLW staff manage 
to find an average of five to ten hours weekly for this work. The contrasting situation 
exists at BLNL, where the collections are so vast that indexing of newspaper 
contents on any great scale is completely out of the question. 


ACQUISITIONS 


It is mainly through Antonio Panizzi’s tenacity and great desire to turn the British 
Museum Library (BML) into a rival with the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, that 
researchers are able to consult national and local newspapers and periodicals. His 
strictenforcement of the copyright Acts from 1852 ensured that publishers deposited 
their books and periodicals with the museum, but it was not until 1869 that 
newspapers were deposited regularly. Esdaile states that ‘from 1823 till that time 
they were handed over to the Museum at intervals of three years by the Stamp Office, 
where they were delivered and held for police purposes under the Stamp Acts. In 
1832 the Provincial papers were added.’48 
By 1900 the sheer bulk of newspapers received by the library caused the secretary 
-and trustees of the BM to contemplate the dispersal of newspapers published before 
1836. Public and parliamentary opposition to this resulted in the construction of a 
repository in 1902 and later the establishment of the BLNL at Colindale in 1932. 
The position in 1989 is very similar to that in 1900. Willings (1989) records yet 
another increase in newspaper and periodicals publication.49 


United Kingdom 1987 1988 
Daily newspapers 4 127 
Sunday newspapers 19 23 
Greater London, County & 

Local newspapers 1462 1596 
Periodicals 7619 7699 
Annuals 2042 1084 


Unlike the public libraries and record offices whose staff can choose their own 
additions to holdings, the BL receives nearly all of the above through legal deposit. 
The titles are divided between the Bloomsbury and Colindale sites and the Science 
Reference Information Service reading rooms. Eventually the periodicals currently 
housed in the British Museum, and other central London storage areas will be 
transferred to the new St Pancras complex. The newspaper holdings will remain at 
BLNL. 
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The enormous number of individual newspaper issues places a strain on 
processing and storage at BLNL. Beginning with the 1986 intake, local newspapers 
at BLNL will be microfilmed, and no longer bound, with the exception of small- 
sized periodicals, London national titles, and newspapers received from the Repub- 
lic of Ireland. This now relieves the pressure on bindery staff who were hard-pressed 
at times to keep up with the numbers of volumes needing to be produced. They will 
be redeployed on to conservation binding, and preservation of the volumes’ 
contents. The decision to microfilm nearly 1000 parcels of incoming newspapers a 
year means that readers will be able to consult these titles more quickly at BLNL, 
but storage difficulties will eventually result as bulky parcels take up more shelf 
space than slim, bound volumes. 

In the past some periodica!s have not been available for nearly two years, and 
readers have had to rely on holdings in other locations. Thus restrictions on use were 
imposed by the popularity of the type of publication. With the exception of the 
national titles, volumes at BLNL are shelved in annual blocks with each volume 
receiving a unique shelf mark within each press. Materials are not accessible for 
public consultation until they have been microfilmed, or the volumes have been 
labelled. 

Currently between 1000 and 1500 periodical titles, as well as 120 newspapers, 
are taken at NLW. These are acquired by legal deposit, subscription agents, local 
purchase, and donations by readers and staff. The newspapers are bound before 
being made available to the public, and are also augmented by microfilmed titles 
from BLNL and commercial suppliers. 


FREE NEWSPAPERS 


The upsurge in the free newspaper paid for by advertising revenue has continued. 
These are retained and now microfilmed by BLNL. Local authorities also select 
titles for retention. One local studies librarian stated that he did not consider some 
free newspapers worthy of a place in his library, because tiiey took up so much space 
and contained nothing more than advertisements. He was fortunate to have a good 
local newspaper which listed advertisements separately. On the whole these 
property and motor car advertisements are duplicated in the other free newspapers. 
Most local studies librarians are selective about the free titles which are placed 
in the collections. A few considered some titles, whose advertisement content 
outweighed serious news, worthy of scanning only. At Brent a cuttings file was 
maintained. Hendon local studies library kept six free newspapers in addition to the 
Hendon & Finchley times, but space considerations were proving a problem. 
Ruth Gordon found that Derbyshire’s free newspapers were included in that 
county’s microfilming programme.59 Some of the better quality titles were high 
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priority for filming. Cambridgeshire libraries maintain collections of free newspa- 
pers, but ‘not all the more advertising-orientated ones are kept permanently’. 

Nottinghamshire libraries film all free and paid-for titles, and then discard hard 
copy files where possible. It is possible that a reversal in the fortunes of the free 
newspapers without editorial content will come about as the 1980s property boom 
comes to an end. The phenomenon will not disappear altogether because the free 
newspaper has established itself as a powerful medium in many localities. The 
editorial content has increased over the years and paid-for newspapers have also 
resorted to the same free doorstep delivery techniques as their rivals when it was 
found that there was better penetration of the market in this way. The Worksop 
trader, part of the Four Counties Newspapers’ Trader Series, published its 900th 
edition in February 1989, having started as a four-page advertising ‘shopper’.>! The 
decline in the paid-for newspaper is an established fact. Newspaper group amal- 
gamations, forays into other publishers’ territories, improved editorial content and 
better marketing techniques will ensure that the free newspaper will remain active 
beyond the turn of the century. 


LOCAL COOPERATION 


It was disconcerting to discover that not all local studies libraries have good 
relationships with county record offices, or local newspapers. However, Hendon 
has a mutually beneficial working relationship with its local newspaper. Well 
nurtured liaison has produced a good two-way exchange of general information. 
Picture exhibits from the borough’s photographic collection appear in a regular 
local history feature. The librarian feels no reluctance in telephoning the local 
newspaper when necessary, and vice versa. A similar relationship exists between 
the Express & star library and Wolverhampton reference library. 


CONSERVATION AND STORAGE 


Periodicals and newspapers, being essentially ephemera, pose serious problems in 
national and local libraries alike, where staff attempt to preserve them for their 
readers. The greater interest in genealogy and local history has coincided with a 
prolonged period of financial restraint. Where the collection is small in format and 
correctly bound and shelved, the destruction of the volumes’ contents is usually 
delayed, but broadsheet newspapers printed on cheap newsprint have a tendency to 
‘self-destruct’ earlier. 

Small pieces of yellowed paper underneath a reader’s table or seat are a common 
sight in libraries where original volumes are still issued to readers. The position is 
much worse if folded newspapers are presented in a parcel. The boards of a large 
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volume will at least act as a form of protection when the newspapers are closely 
packed on a shelf. Ideally, volumes should be laid flat, but most libraries cannot 
afford the luxury of extra shelves to accommodate horizontal newspapers, if their 
collections are extensive. In the past some authorities (and the BLNL) have used 
parcels as a cost-cutting exercise. Parcels stored vertically over many years are 
subject to distortion and eventual internal collapse. On the other hand, horizontally 
stored parcels will also suffer over the years. Also, the knotted cord or string 
surrounding the parcel will be slowly forced through the wrapping paper, unless 
protective boards are laid sandwich-like around the contents. 

This method of storage should only be regarded as a temporary measure where 
it is still in use. Handling will cause the contents to break along the folds, something 
which is especially disastrous if the periodicals or newspapers form part of an 
important collection. Small-sized newsletters like parish magazines, usually printed 
or duplicated on cheap paper (whose quality tends to deteriorate during wartime), 
are, or have been, potential candidates for this storage method. 


Disposal of originals 


Microfilms of periodicals and newspapers are normally a space-saving measure. 
Once the decision to microfilm has been taken the question of what to do with the 
volumes or parcels of originals has to be addressed. Some authorities (and news- 
paper publishers) have disposed of originals without giving the matter much 
thought. The spread of NEWSPLAN across the United Kingdom has now focused 
local and national attention on the question of originals. 

The policies in authorities in the NorthS? and the East Midlands53 are very 
similar. Microfilm is used as a replacement, but in the main the original runs are 
retained. Nottinghamshire disposes of twentieth-century titles, after consultation 
with BLNL, but retains nineteenth-century newspapers. Sunderland libraries have 
‘originals in bound volumes kept until such time as microfilm can be bought from 
British Library’.54 In Leicestershire the policy is to retain and microfilm heavily 
consulted titles such as the Leicester mercury. Both formats are made available to 
readers. 

Local runs of periodicals and newspapers should always be checked against the 
BLNL’s holdings, in case a title is not held there, before disposal is contemplated. 
Even then all microfilm should be examined carefully to see that the quality is good 
enough before the originals are disposed of, or removed to storage. 

A serious retentions policy should also include some element of conservation, 
since poor quality paper will continue to deteriorate as a result of atmospheric 
pollution. Where local authorities cannot ensure reasonable storage conditions, 
these collections will require no more treatment in due course thana skip to transport 
them to a waste disposal site. 
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The rising costs of storage for redundant volumes and parcels will ultimately 
compel most local authorities to discard these collections. It remains to be seen 
whether a market for individual unbound issues will materialize in much the same 
way as that which already exists for old copies of the national dailies. 


Microforms 


Microfilm, although a relatively old technology, still provides the answer to many 
libraries’ storage and conservation problems. Even so, this solution must be 
approached carefully. A local microfilming bureau may not be the right place to 
send crumbling newspaper volumes, if the firm does not have planetary cameras and 
sufficiently large tables to support the volumes during filming. Consideration 
should be given to whether a microfilmed equivalent of existing holdings is all that 
is required, or whether the opportunity be taken to purchase microfilm from other 
sources where the holdings may be more complete. 

If the financial position permits, it is, on balance, better to enlarge the holdings 
with externally provided microfilm. The supplier’s reputation should be considered 
carefully when a choice is made, and samples of work must always be obtained, 
together witha list of libraries and record offices who purchase microfilm regularly, 
although this may not always be easy to acquire. An informal chat with a colleague 
in another authority about the quality of a supplier’s product is always beneficial, 
as are opinions on microfilm reading machines in use in that library. 

There are many good suppliers of microfilm whose reputations have been 
established on quality and keen prices. This last point is always looked at very 
closely by library committees who have to account to ratepayers. In some cases a 
local authority may even be ina position to become a supplier itself, if a unique title 
appears in its holdings. The question of cost is always important and even more so 
in times of financial restraint. Librarians who have not done so already might 
consider the provision of local history sources, by means of a local consortium, 
possibly consisting of a newspaper publisher, the record office and the library. Ifa 
nearby college has a local history course as part of its curriculum, staff could be 
approached over the purchase of a set of microfiches or microfilm. The more copies 
that are made, the more likely it is to be able to negotiate a discount with the supplier. 
Once a decision has been made to replace or augment original files, then there is also 
the repiacement’s format to be pondered. 

Microfiche is a useful medium for a title which will receive prolonged daily use, 
and is quite acceptable for double-spread exposures of periodicals. Broadsheet 
newspapers are less easy to accommodate. In the past there has been a dearth of 
microfiche readers with the capacity to reproduce a good quality whole-page image. 
Lenses and screen size have always been a drawback in a market which has catered 
for the reproduction of documents in A4 or foolscap sizes. Researchers attempting 
to use areader-printer to obtain a copy from a tabloid or broadsheet newspaper have 
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had to locate the page ona microfilm reel carrier, and then change lenses two or three 
times to enlarge the desired part of the page. At the end of all this, the copy produced 
was delivered on coated paper whose archival permanence was not guaranteed. 

The most common format for alternative copies of newspapers and periodicals 
is reel microfilm. Archival permanence is used as a good selling point by all 
suppliers. Newspapers transferred to 35 mm microfilm are normally offered as 
silver halide film, aithough the diazo alternative is available. Catalogues of large 
national microfilm collections normally quote the price for high quality silver halide 
films. As a storage medium, until the true potential of optical-disc storage has been 
properly evaluated, silver halide will continue to hold its place in the market. 

However, this writer has long been dissatisfied with silver halide film as a 
working medium, and tends to agree with Jeffrey H. Turner’s findings that diazo is 
better for everyday use.>> Silver halide microfilm will not fade on exposure to light 
in a microfilm reader, whereas the image on a diazo film will eventually fade if 
subjected to prolonged exposure to light. In use diazo film will resist scratches more 
readily than its silver counterpart. The speed at which some motorized microfilm 
readers pull the microfilm through the glass plates is quite considerable. A brand 
new silver halide microfilm can be permanently damaged by a film gate not opening 
fully, or by dirt on the glass plate. The effects are the all too familiar “tramlines’ and 
resultant loss of parts of the image. Diazo film will stand up to this type of harsh 
treatment, as a thumbnail drawn down a length of film will illustrate. Silver halide 
film leaves an emulsion deposit under the nail. 

Whilst diazo will fade eventually, the amount of light each frame is subjected to 
should not affect the image unduly unless readers stare at the same frame for at least 
ten hours. Under proper storage conditions (20°—22°C, and 40—60 per cent hu- 
midity) diazo will probably last as long as 30 years, although archival permanence 
of 100 years + will be obtained from silver halide microfilm. 

For some libraries, a working collection of cheaper plastic-based diazo micro- 
film may be the answer to financial problems, at least until optical disc technology 
can be improved enough to allow another image transfer from the film to the 
digitized image carrier. 


Microfilm-reading equipment and reading areas 


Despite the widespread use of microforms in libraries and record offices, many 
readers experience a sense of bewilderment or dismay when presented with a reel 
of microfilm, where previously they would have used a volume. Perhaps bad 
experiences with old microfilm-reading machines, or poorly equipped reading 
areas, have contributed to this feeling in some way. 

The writer’s experience of local studies staff is that they are usually willing to 
spend a little more time with first-time users to explain how to load a microfilm on 
to a machine. Regular library users are also ready to help other readers when they 
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show signs of being in difficulty. If storage space and architecture permit then 
microfilm collections ought to be kept as close to the reading machines as possible. 
The question of open or closed access microfilm collections is one to be resolved 
by local circumstances and a knowledge of one’s clientele. Where supervision of a 
local studies area is easy to maintain, then open access collections would appear to 
be the answer. 

A set of clear instructions on every machine ought to save staff time, but this will 
not prevent the reader, who considers that microfilm is the work of the devil, from 
returning time and again for assistance. Even so, there are readers who even with (or 
perhaps despite) extra assistance, will remain totally incapable of mastering the 
microform medium. Theirs is the film which mysteriously winds itself around the 
lens, or unwinds itself rapidly along the floor. In such circumstances patience, a 
film-winding stand and soft lens cleaning cloths are the librarian’s best aids. 

The reading area should be a pleasant and inviting place in which to work. The 
improvements made in microfilm readers in the last decade mean that darkened 
reading areas are no longer essential, although provision should be made to alter the 
intensity of light within the room if necessary. At BLNL in 1986, anew microfilm- 
reading room was opened which provided additional seating for microfilm users. 
Until this room was completed, readers often had to queue until a machine became 
vacant. The opportunity was taken to incorporate the design features of study carrels 
used at the Library of Congress. The carrel design includes a turntable for each 

reading machine, a writing area, a shelf for small-sized books or microfilm, and a 
pull-out shelf situated at waist height. The double electric sockets permit readers to 
use portable typewriters, or lap-top computers. The main feature of this design is to 
make working at the carrel a comfortable experience. Researchers are able to 
arrange the carrel to suit their own working methods. The machines installed in each 
study carrel are either a Bell and Howell 1635 Mk II, or a North-West Microfilm 
NMI 2020 reader. The latter is manually operated with a zoom lens. All these 
machines offer a natural reading position with the image projected down instead of 
on to a vertical screen. 

Two side rooms lead off the main microfilm reading area, and these can be used 
by readers who wish to use tape recorders. Four of the special carrels have been 
installed in one of the rooms. The other is available for readers using volumes with 
tape recorders or typewriters. 

This scale of expenditure (£100 000) is not always available to local authority 
libraries for this type of reading facility, unless it can be planned as part of a new 
central library. The types, and the amount of microforms provided for readers’ use 
will dictate the number and kind of machines necessary in a local studies library. 
Some space savings can be made by the use of a machine with a roll film carrier 
interchangeable with a microfiche carrier. At Hendon local studies library, three 
microfilm readers are available for 35 mm and 16 mm microfilm and microfiche. 
Anextra three machines are housed in the reference library, one of which is areader— 
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printer that receives a good deal of use from genealogists. In Wolverhampton 
reference library, local historians share four microfilm readers with other library 
users. Policies vary throughout the country. In Derbyshire reader—printers, micro- 
film readers and open access film collections are available at Derby, Matlock and 
Chesterfield.5© At Lincoln central library four microfilm readers are housed 
adjacent to the main reading room. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


The IFLA Working Group on Newspapers has achieved some success over the last 
decade. Its input is largely European, although Canada, the USA and South Africa 
are well represented. Two large listings of German-language>’ and foreign-lan- 
guage 58 newspapers and periodicals have been produced. Hagelweide’s work is an 
essential tool because it has managed to make sense of the confusion left by the 
wartime destruction of so many German library collections. 

In 1983 the State Library in Pretoria published a revised and enlarged edition of 
A list of South African newspapers, 1800-1982.59 Its coverage is international with 
holdings reported from the USA, Britain and Western Europe. The titles recorded 
include publications in Xhosa, Sotho and Zulu, as well as English and Afrikaans. 

In the USA, considerable interest in newspapers has been shown by cooperation 
between the Library of Congress, the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH) and state libraries. The funding provided by the NEH has supported state by 
state projects. The expressed aims of the United States Newspaper Project (USNP) 
are the cataloguing and selective preservation of an estimated 300 000 newspapers 
published in the USA and its territories from colonial times until the present.69 The 
previous attempts at recording holdings of US newspapers nationwide by Clarence 
S. Brigham®! and Winifred Gregory,®2 although monumental in their scope, ob- 
viously were limited to their cut-off dates, 1820 and 1936 respectively. The very size 
of the USA and events since 1936 have both contributed to newspaper publication 
but until the USNP no real attempt at a nationwide union catalogue was made. The 
Library of Congress published a union list of microfilm titles, Newspapers in 
microform: United States ...63 in 1948. This, and subsequent revised editions, have 
had to carry out the function of a nationwide union list. The companion volumes, 
detailing overseas titles, have allowed scholars to locate titles necessary to their 
research. The Americans’ early acceptance of microforms has contributed greatly 
to this, as the inter-library loans system in the USA is used to convey microfiches 
or reel microfilm to the researcher. The union list of holdings of individual titles has 
been made possible in the short time since 1976 only through the extensive use of 
computerized records. The rapid development of the computer, and its introduction 
from the inception of USNP pilot project in Iowa,®4 has provided the enormous 
impetus needed to carry out such a project. With the On-line Computer Library 
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Centre (OCLC) acting as host database for a nationwide union list, new editions can 
be made quickly. The parallels between NEWSPLAN and the USNP are evident, 
but an idea of the difference in scale can only be hinted at. Nancy Kraft, describing 
the complexities of budgeting, puts everything into perspective once an initial 
survey had revealed that there were ‘about 6500 titles to catalog’ and visits needed 
to be made to ‘seven hundred repositories in three hundred towns’.®5 The intro- 
duction of new portable microcomputers, in particular the latest lap-top machines 
with large RAM capacity, has made the task of field researchers easier. 

New attitudes to cooperative cataloguing have evolved in some states, and 
unexpected advantages have derived from participation in the USNP. The Iowa 
project has illustrated how many towns no longer have newspapers, and effective 
use of publicity such as project newsletters and local press articles has produced 
missing issues of defunct newspapers in private hands. Auburn University in 
Alabama had around 200 newspaper titles in its Ralph Brown Draughton Library 
and participated in the Coalition for the Preservation of Alabama Newspapers. ® 
The installation of a North-Western On-line Total Integrated System (NOTIS) 
computer system in 1985 permitted earlier automation of local records. Downloading 
of OCLC input on to the NOTIS database was immediate. 

In many other states work had previously been done to identify locations of 
newspaper holdings, and union lists had been compiled with the help of the 
individual state’s historical society, university and public library, and the newspaper 
publisher’s association.§7 68 Information on out-of-state holdings was also sub- 
mitted. David Hoffman of the State Library of Pennsylvania found that ‘the New 
York Historical Society held approximately 600 titles’.©? 

In all cases the programs reported in the literature have discovered holdings 
previously not known to exist, many cases of titles which have disappeared 
completely, and have given rise to the added dilemma of deciding which of the many 
fragile volumes and issues ought to be microfilmed before cataloguing can even 
begin. 

Preservation of these newspapers and periodicals still has to be carried out before 
these unique examples of local history cease to exist. The communities themselves 
may have vanished, so these newspapers are the only record in many cases of these 
phases in the white settlement of the USA. 

This immense venture has already produced the United States Newspaper 
Program national union list, June 1985. This prototype list, published in print and 
microfiche editions, ‘contains 25,105 bibliographic records with 37,734 local data 
records attached’.79 As yet, not all of the 50 states have applied for or received grants 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) and the outcome of future 
research and cataloguing is only to be guessed at, but the enormous amount of 
additional records accessible through a national OCLC computer link will make this 
an invaluable source for the North American local historian. 
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This type of work is being carried out across the border in Canada and similar 
methods are used. As Canada is much larger than this country, it would not be 
practicable for the National Library of Canada to house the vast output of printed 
titles. Copyright deposit has not been extended to paper or microfilmed newspapers 
and periodicals. 

Collections have been established in the Canadian provinces through legal 
deposits and cooperative schemes. The provinces are responsible for ensuring that 
these collections are built up, properly catalogued according to Canadian MARC 
standards, and originals are microfilmed where necessary. The British Library has 
also filmed its Canadian holdings to save valuable space, and these titles have been 
included in the records. But, unlike the BLNL, the National Library of Canada, 
whose collections are only representative, does not microfilm everything. It favours 
a ‘decentralized program’ along the lines of the USNP, and indeed the Canadian 
provinces have responded accordingly.7! 

British Columbia’s newspapers are being preserved for local historians through 
the British Columbia Newspaper Project (BCNP), whose aims are in essence the 
same as USNP or NEWSPLAN: to locate, to record in machine-readable databases 
and to preserve newspapers. Ethnic newspapers and periodicals have also been 
recorded in the survey, and linked with others at the National Library. 72 

Women’s periodicals have been the subject of a research project carried out at 
the University of Alberta’s Faculty of Library Science. Sheila Bertram has created 
an on-line database to provide a list, searchable by ‘title words, subjects, location, 
index/abstract database’ which can ‘be expanded to include Alberta and, eventually, 
Canada’ .73 

Manitoba newspapers are the subject of an indexing pilot project at the University 
of Winnipeg Library.74 The main intention, to produce an index to ten years of a 
Manitoba newspaper, was completed at the end of 1988. The indexing guidelines 
thus produced may be applicable to other newspapers throughout Canada. 


THE FUTURE 


Local historians have always wanted to publish the results of their research, and 
increasingly public libraries are beginning to collaborate more with local authors. 
More effort is being taken over the production of such volumes, and proper 
marketing strategies are being worked out in the larger library authorities. 75 Local 
studies publications are being viewed as a method of raising revenue in times of 
decreased funding. The contents of local newspapers and periodicals constitute the 
greatest aid to a local author. The interest shown in local history and the reduction 
in funding must of necessity lead to the question of sponsorship of local authority 
ventures such as publishing, exhibitions or the purchase of microfilm replacements. 
Sponsorship is being actively sought nationally for other projects such as conser- 
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vation, gallery extensions or exhibitions in libraries and museums. The ‘enterprise 
culture’ of the 1980s is being extended to the public library, ina way which has not 
been seen previously. Whether information workers approve or not, sponsorship 
and revenue generation will be the main factor for some years to come, and local 
studies libraries will not be exempt from demands to pay their way. 


Publishers’ contributions to research 


Local newspaper publishers have already started to follow the lead set by the 
national dailies, and are looking at their cuttings libraries as potential revenue 
earners. This is usually not inspired by a willingness to help the local historian, but 
rather by storage factors. In Nottingham,’® the transfer of the Evening post's 
cuttings onto 16 mm microfilm which is then turned into jacket microfiche, has now 
given the library staff the ability to produce convenient subject files: ‘A local history 
group could buy a village “news-history” for £1 or so, while a social historian could 
have the entire picture of the 1984 miners’ dispute as seen by the Post, and con- 
ceptually organised for about £50.’77 

This is a departure from some local newspapers’ practice, where it was not 
convenient to allow a local historian access to the collections, either through lack 
of space, lack of interest, or both. It must be said that in the past staff at the Evening 
post have always been willing to allow genuine researchers access to the press 
library. 


Optical disk technology 


In common with some local education authorities, libraries are now purchasing 
copies of the BBC Domesday 1986 discs which are likely to be of more use to the 
local historian of the future. The cost of £4500 has deterred some libraries, but 
Wolverhampton and Brent have copies of the two Laser Vision Read-Only Memory 
(LV-ROM) discs. The contents of the discs include ‘a wide range of information 
relating to society, the economy, culture and environment in Britain’.78 

At the Northern echo in Darlington, Peter Chapman is also looking at cost- 
effective ways of storing his newspaper’s archives. Experiments are currently 
underway with CD-ROM. Eight months of text are currently stored on a pilot disc 
which is undergoing further evaluation. Considerable space savings could be 
achieved if development costs could be kept down. It would be possible to equip 
district offices with microcomputers and CD-ROM drives in future. Other uses in 
public libraries, town hall departments and police stations are potentially viable. 
This is an experiment which deserves to be treated seriously and funded accordingly. 

North American publishers are already using the compact disc for directories, 
encyclopedias and newspaper indexes. Although they are concentrated on the 
‘semi-national’ newspapers such as the New York times, Atlanta constitution, 
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Washington post and Christian science monitor, these CD-ROM indexes are al- 
ready rivalling on-line services in the information market. Whilst their Write-Once 
Read Many-times (WORM) format does not currently allow frequent updating, as 
in the case of an on-line service, the erasable CD-ROM is already a reality. The 
storage capacity of a standard 4 3/4 in. CD-ROM is quite phenomenal. With digital 
information compression, the Facts on file news digest CD-ROM covering 1980— 
1981, contains ‘9,000 pages of text, over 12 million words and more than 500 maps 
on one disc updated annually’.79 Infotrac’s National newspaper index disc and 
University Microfilm International’s rival Newspaper abstracts on disc (NAD) are 
realities which British newspaper publishers cannot afford to ignore. The software 
features with NAD allow searching by article type, byline, subject, names, editorial, 
and so on. 

The full text on-line editions of British national titles and printed indexes still 
have the advantage of providing more frequent update, but future space savings on 
back files with CD-ROM replacements is worth considering. The only big disad- 
vantage is the expenditure required on microcomputers and networking connections 
in one building. CD-ROM database providers are already working on networking 
software and hardware which should permit a better response time when more than 
five people are interrogating one CD-ROM database. 

Optical discs are already used by the Daily express8° and the Daily mirror.8! 
Whole images and text are stored on these systems which is something that on-line 
systems have still to achieve. The Northern echo already has computerized access 
to its picture library through the use of a dedicated Amstrad machine. The storage 
program developed by the Echo’ s own staff permits retrieval by caption and subject. 
It can also be used for caption editing and labe! printing. It is a system that could also 
be adopted by other newspapers or public libraries with picture collections. The 
system is certainly cheaper than some of the alternatives being developed for use in 
the libraries of the large circulation national newspapers. 

The microcomputer has revolutionized information storage and retrieval and 
storage in libraries and researchers’ homes or offices. Publications can now be 
prepared cheaply on diskette, and electronic mail exchanged between researchers 
interested in the same subject. Genealogists are exploiting the microcomputer and 
word processor on a grand scale now. As computer hardware continues to become 
more powerful and relatively cheaper, local studies librarians could be in a better 
position to profit from developments in local newspaper offices. But all this will 
require adequate funding and staffing. Demand for local history services will not go 
away. With more and more GCSE projects being based on local history, newspapers 
and periodicals will become even more important to young researchers as primary 
sources. 

All the indications are that more information will be obtained from microforms, 
or CD-ROM through a visual display unit. Despite the predictions of a ‘paperless 
society’, newspapers and periodicals will still appear in their accepted format, 
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because the largest readership will only be reached through the cheaply available 
printed word. The circle of printing, reading and conservation will remain unbroken 
for a good many years to come. 
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Prints, drawings and watercolours 


Bernard Nurse 


In most places works of art are the responsibility of local art galleries and museums. 
These are listed more often in Barley’s Guide as holding significant topographical 
collections than are public libraries.! However most local studies libraries have a 
collection of prints and at least 30 (about half of which are in London) have a large 
number of drawings and watercolours as well. Some libraries have a few oil 
paintings inherited from predecessor authorities; although these do not necessarily 
depict local scenes. Even where the location is recognizable, artistic effect generally 
wins over topographical accuracy. Those few oil paintings which do contain useful 
local information should be photographed for the local studies library. Oil paintings 
are especially vulnerable to theft because of their high monetary value. The 
problems of security and the expense of purchase make the acquisition and care of 
oils more properly the work of an art gallery or museum and will not be discussed 
here. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Most landscape artists in oils showed little concern for topography but many 
watercolour artists showed a strong interest. Martin Hardie distinguished between 
the two streams of watercolour painting in the British tradition: 


the one relying for its main interest on a careful and realistic recording of places 
and buildings; the other depending not so much on topographical interest as on 
the sentiments aroused by the painter’s personal interpretation of some aspect of 
Nature seen or imagined.” 


Art historians are more concerned with the latter, while local studies librarians value 
the careful record and the accurate depiction of a particular scene, person or event. 
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Before the advent of photography in the 1840s this can only be from a print, drawing, 
watercolour or painting and even after it the artist may well capture more effectively 
or in colour a scene missed by a photographer. 

Drawings made on the spotor in front of the sitter are likely to be closest to reality. 
The recent British Library exhibition Views of the past illustrated the variety of 
factors that contributed towards this pictorial record.3 The military commissioned 
early drawings of forts and coastal defences. The antiquarian tradition goes back to 
the Tudor heralds’ drawings of church monuments and reached its heyday in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries helped by the publications of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. In the same period the ‘itinerant view takers’ were 
catering for the growing demands of travellers for ‘picturesque views’. In addition, 
from the rise of the architectural profession in the seventeenth century, plans and 
elevations of buildings were produced in increasing numbers. 

To reach a wider public publishers had engravings made of the most popular 
scenes. Between 1720 and 1753 the Buck Brothers, for example, undertook a 
nationwide project to illustrate the ‘venerable remains of above 400 Castles, 
Monasteries, Palaces etc in England and Wales’; they also produced over 80 town 
prospects. Issued initially individually and later in volumes, the published engravings 
are well known and still reprinted today. The Copyright Act of 1735 prohibited the 
copying of a print for 14 years from the original date of publication without 
permission, and prints published after this date bear the phrase ‘published as the Act 
directs’. Publishing engravings became a more profitable business and 


during the 1760s there arose in this country a school of engravers which was soon 
equal to any to be found abroad. The leaders of this school swiftly created a new 
public and it was they and their followers...who popularized painting and, in 
particular, the landscape genre.4 


The best, such as the artist-engraver Paul Sandby, produced outstanding work; 
others were not so successful. The engraver was often several stages removed from 
the artist on the spot. First the painter or draughtsman drew the scene, another 
draughtsman might reduce it to a standard size or work it over for the engraver, then 
an etcher may have been employed to lay down the groundwork on the plate before 
the engraver completed the work. It is not surprising that the proportions of 
buildings shown could appear distorted. 

Most topographical engravings were published in volume form or as illustrations 
to books, some series, like Britton and Brayley’s Beauties of England and Wales 
(1801-1818), in considerable numbers.> By the end of the eighteenth century the 
first colour plate books were appearing to cater for the more wealthy end of the 
market; one of the finest early volumes was Boydell’s Thames, illustrated with 76 
hand-coloured aquatints and published in the 1790s.® During the 1830s aquatint was 
overtaken by lithography for topographical illustration. Both were collected ex- 
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tensively by Major J.R. Abbey and the catalogue of his collection of more than 500 
books has been analysed to discover the relative popularity of different areas and 
subjects. Of those towns with more than ten titles, London has the most (51) with 
Brighton 15, Bath and Hastings 11 each; in the counties, Devonshire has 18 and 
Yorkshire 16; Wales has 24, Scotland 15 and the Lake District 11.7 The emphasis 
is the same within each town. Out of 1217 topographical prints of Brighton listed 
in Images of Brighton there are over 100 views of the Royal Pavilion issued before 
1860.8 The analysis demonstrates the narrowness of subject matter chosen by artists 
and publishers. Fashionable areas, picturesque scenes, beauty spots, important 
churches and country houses were drawn frequently. Industrial scenes and villages 
were rarely depicted at this time. 

Social life formed a genre of its own and provides us with some of the liveliest 
and most reproduced scenes. Some of the best artists worked in this tradition from 
Hogarth, Rowlandson and Cruikshank to Doré but however lively the scenes care 
must be taken not to interpret them too literally. Hogarth’s Southwark Fair, for 
example, shows considerable artistic licence. Most topographical prints used 
human figures just for perspective and contrast but some artists were capable of 
bringing their views to life with scenes of human interest. Outstanding are those 
lithographs of Thomas Shotter Boys, published in 1842 as Original views of London 
as it is, which records London at a period when good pictorial records were rare. 

At the more popular end of the market, the introduction in the 1820s of a cheaper 
metal, steel instead of copper, for engraving allowed several thousand instead of 
several hundred impressions to be made before the plate showed signs of wear. Steel 
also allowed finer detail and closer hatching for richer tones. The difference in 
commercial terms can be seen by comparing John Britton’s handsome Picturesque 
antiquities of English cities engraved on copper with some woodcuts, which was 
originally issued at 24 shillings a number and failed to cover its costs, with T.H. 
Shepherds’s small scale prints for London and its environs in the nineteenth century 
engraved on steel and sold at one shilling a number. Small steel-engraved vignettes 
rapidly became popular in the Victorian period; one firm that specialized in these, 
Rock and Company, issued about 7000 views between 1840 and 1875, the 
predecessors of the picture postcard. 

Even cheaper than steel engravings were woodcuts, which had the great 
advantage until the advent of photolithography at the end of the nineteenth century 
of being able to be printed on the same page as letterpress text; both used relief 
techniques. Thomas Bewick in the last quarter of the eighteenth century revived the 
old craft used with such skill by Holbein and Diirer. In the following century wood 
engraving was employed extensively by such magazines as the //lustrated London 
news and the Builder both founded in 1842 and the Graphic founded in 1869. The 
larger pictures were composed of several blocks clamped together so that a sketch 
could be drawn over the whole surface; the blocks were then separated and 
distributed to several engravers and then united for the master engraver to complete 
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the joins. This was a quick and economical method and accuracy was achieved often 
by basing this picture on a photograph of the scene. Wood engravings are also 
commonly found as illustrations to the cheaper guide books until photographs were 
used. Many are crudely executed but some, such as George Bonner’s work for 
Picturesque excursions containing upwards of four hundred views at and near 
places of popular resort (1839), are more skilful. 

The camera has now largely taken over the pictorial record, but it has not brought 
to an end the use of manual printing techniques any more than it has destroyed the 
interest in drawings and watercolours. Printmaking has continued with the use of old 
techniques, especially etching, which underwent a revival from the 1880s to the 
Second World War, and the development of new techniques such as screenprinting. 
Both amateur and professional watercolour artists continue to flourish as the 
numerous exhibitions of their work throughout the country bear witness. Pen and 
ink sketches are still used for cheap but attractive illustrations to books and 
newspapers. For over 30 years the Daily Telegraph has commissioned Geoffrey 
Fletcher to draw buildings of historical interest, and collections of his drawings have 
been published in books and the original drawings have been offered to local 
libraries for purchase. Islington and Tower Hamlets libraries have considerable 
numbers of them. Until recent developments with computers, architectural and 
engineering drawings were produced at every stage of design and construction; even 
when one design is accepted, alternative drawings when preserved can show 
buildings as they might have been. 


COLLECTIONS 


Collecting prints and drawings has always attracted the wealthy; and most sold in 
the salerooms or by dealers go eventually into private hands. In the early nineteenth 
century they were often bought or commissioned for extra-illustrated or ‘grangerized’ 
editions of local and county histories. Some individuals had particular interests. For 
example, many London libraries have watercolours of local inns painted around 
1870. The origins of about 400 of these are described in Sotheby’s sale catalogue 
of 13 July 1900: 


a Catalogue of a Collection of watercolour drawings of the ancient inns and 
taverns in the environs of London of interest from their connexion with the 
Annals of the past, their quaint architecture or Great Age. The following 
drawings were made for the late Mr Dodshon Foster by Mr J. T. Wilson the friend 
of Birket Foster, the artist, and were executed from original sketches or from 
earlier drawings and prints in public and other collections; they will be found to 
be of considerable artistic excellence as well as of great antiquarian interest. 
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Others such as John Edmund Gardner bought extensively from the saleroom 
(including J. T. Wilson’s watercolours) and his vast collection was eventually sold 
at Sotheby’s in 2633 lots between November 1923 and May 1924. The lots were 
arranged by area and many libraries purchased those that related to their own 
district. Another collector ona grand scale, but mostly of prints, was Alfred Russell 
Smith. His catalogue is still one of the largest published with over 1000 items for 
Norfolk alone.? 

Although institutions today may not generally be such active purchasers as the 
private collector, in the course of time they have built up the largest collections from 
purchases and donations. The most important general topographical collections are 
in those museums and libraries that have been established the longest and with the 
strongest interest in collecting in this field, namely the British Library/British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, the Library of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. Local libraries may hold material that relates 
to places far beyond their boundaries: Exeter, for example, has drawings in the 
Deckemant collection for most English counties; Northampton’s Dryden collection 
covers parts of Europe as well as the British Isles. Within a given area it is often the 
local art gallery, museum or record office which has more than the library. In 
Manchester, for example, local topographical collections may be found in the 
Whitworth Art Gallery, Chetham’s Library, John Rylands University Library, the 
city art gallery and the city library. 

To try to discover exactly where in the country these collections were held, 
Maurice Barley conducted a series of visits between 1965 and 1973 under the 
auspices of the Council for British Archaeology. His Guide is invaluable for 
searchers and filled a long-felt need but has now to be used with care. The col- 
lections at Cardiff Central Library have been partly dispersed; Newcastle Central 
Library’s ‘large collection of prints, drawings, photographs and glass negatives’ is 
99 per cent photographic. Barley believed that ‘the full value of this mass of material 
for local studies of many kinds will only be realized if and when photographic copies 
can be scrutinised in one or more central places’.!1 He points out that the National 
Monuments Record, England had made a start and recommended Xerox copies as 
a cheap and safe method. However, the scale of the task is probably too large to be 
done at a national level and the National Monuments Record could not undertake 
it without greater resources. It is not possible to take Xerox copies from large albums 
and many institutions would not permit the copying of original drawings and 
watercolours this way. 

A more practical approach would be for local studies librarians to acquire colour 
slides of all topographical drawings relating to their area in collections other than 
their own. Black and white photographs would suffice for prints and monochrome 
drawings. This has already been done by at least one record office, Bedfordshire, 
which has included many drawings in private collections. Greenwich Local History 
Library has copied local watercolours in the Showell collection in the British 
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Museum, Paul Sandby’s Greenwich drawings in this country and America, and all 
the paintings of Blackheath held by Lewisham Local History Centre. Southwark 
Local Studies Library has obtained colour slides of the early nineteenth-century 
watercolours and drawings of Bermondsey and Southwark in the Guildhall Library’s 
album of Drawings to illustrate Pennant’ s London. 

Local studies librarians usually obtain photographic copies of local illustrations 
elsewhere when they hear about them, as they make a valuable addition to the 
library’s resources. If the time and funds are available, the librarian should consider 
a more active and systematic approach. This is time-consuming because it is 
generally necessary to see the illustrations before ordering copies to ensure that a 
picture is not just another view of a well-known scene but adds something to local 
knowledge. Barley’s Guide makes a good starting point because of the separate 
index of ‘drawings located outside the counties to which they refer’; unfortunately 
he was not able to describe them any more precisely than by county. In London, the 
problem is magnified by the number of relevant institutions; a search through the 
London section of the Guide reveals references for example to drawings of scenes 
in the parish of St Saviours, Southwark in the British Library, Museum of London, 
Guildhall Library, Bishopsgate Institute and the British Architectural Library. 

Most of the larger collections have topographical indexes on cards but in the 
British Library/British Museum there are four places to search all with separate 
series of indexes. The main collection of drawings and watercolours is in the British 
Library’s Department of Manuscripts, where most items are catalogued as ‘Additional 
Manuscripts’ including the immense Buckler collection of about 12 000 drawings. 
The Map Room of the British Library holds the King’s Topographical Collection, 
George III’s gift of a vast number of maps, plans and views (printed and manuscript) 
arranged topographically and included in the Catalogue of manuscript maps. Extra- 
illustrated books can be found in the Department of Printed Books, notably O. 
Manning and W. Bray’s History and topography of the county of Surrey (1819) 
enlarged to 30 volumes with 6000 added prints and drawings. To make matters more 
confusing, the Department of Prints and Drawings of the British Museum, which 
will be staying in Bloomsbury when the British Library moves to St Pancras, also 
has a large topographical collection. This includes the London collection of 
Frederick Crace (1779-1859) with its own catalogue edited by J. G. Crace. !2 

The next largest national collection is that in the Department of Western 
Manuscripts of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, due mostly to the gift by Richard 
Gough (1735-1809). Barley’s Guide shows the extent of this and other collections 
kept here, and the published Summary catalogues give a brief description of the 
manuscripts with sometimes a list of contents including drawings and artists. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London, with over 20 000 prints and drawings, has 
the third largest topographical collection most of which is indexed by place. Some 
important collections such as the Earle collection for Essex and Suffolk and the 
Prattinton collection for Worcestershire have their own catalogues. The society was 
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active in commissioning drawings from the time of its foundation in the early 
eighteenth century and many of these were published in Vetusta monumenta, 
Archaeologia or other series. These drawings of antiquities may be the only record 
of a vanished scene, building lost, painting or monument destroyed. 

Two other extensive collections in London are the drawings collections of the 
British Architectural Library and the Prints and Drawings Department of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Topographical as well as design drawings can be 
found in the British Architectural Library and the very detailed published catalogue 
has now been completed with the volume of indexes.!3 The Victoria and Albert 
Museum holds the national collection of British watercolours chosen, like the 
contents of the British Museum Department of Prints and Drawings, for their artistic 
merit rather than topographical interest. It is sometimes difficult, however, to make 
the distinction and there are a great many illustrations of interest for local studies to 
be found here, not least amongst the architectural drawings. The department has its 
own topographical index, a Complete catalogue of British watercolours and series 
of catalogues of drawings of particular architects in the course of publication. 

Whereas catalogues of drawings tend to be limited to particular collections, 
published catalogues of prints generally cover a particular area. There is a partial 
listing of those published as illustrations to books in William Upcott’s English 
topography; this useful work is alphabetically arranged by counties, but has not 
been continued after 1818.14 J. R. Abbey’s Scenery of Great Britain also lists the 
illustrations in each work but only covers a limited period and two processes; there 
is no topographical index and although Abbey’s collection was extensive, it was not 
complete.!5 What can be achieved for one area, London, is shown by the superb and 
comprehensive catalogue by Bernard Adams.!® Adams lists more than 8250 plates 
in 230 books and print sets with a thorough bibliographical history of each often 
complex work. 

Full listing on this scale is possible at a local level but there have been few 
attempts to publish guides to local topographical prints. An early example was by 
Northampton Public Library and a more limited brief survey of Durham is by Phyllis 
Benedikz. Even the fuller more recent guide to Devon by J. V. Somers Cocks which 
lists 3502 items inevitably has its omissions.!7 The Jmages series was an ambitious 
attempt by the St Helena Press to publish an illustrated catalogue of prints up to 1860 
for various small areas of the country. Between 1980 and 1982 /mages of Richmond, 
Hampstead, Twickenham, Chelsea were published for London and for Brighton and 
Bath outside. These districts now possess a magnificent guide to their topographical 
prints meticulously catalogued on a comprehensive and detailed scale that will 
never be superseded. 
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ACQUISITION 


Collecting illustrations important for the topographical information they contain is 
the proper concern of the local studies library. Libraries rarely possess all the prints 
relating to their area; drawings and watercolours can provide a unique visual image 
of the past and present. Of the 30 or so public libraries with sizeable collections of 
prints and drawings, 14 were sent a questionnaire in June 1989 to discover how far 
libraries were adding to this material and all except one replied. Personal visits were 
made to two others. Outside London only three libraries claimed to have added more 
than five prints or drawings a year on average over the last ten years; in London the 
equivalent number was six libraries. These figures would suggest that at present no 
more than 10 to 20 public libraries in the United Kingdom are at all concerned with 
collecting original material in this field. 

Several reasons were given for no longer collecting prints and drawings. One 
librarian claimed to have all the local prints and other bodies collected the drawings. 
Some libraries did not collect this material if there was a local museum or art gallery. 
The reply of the local history librarian at Leeds can be taken as typical: 


The older part of the collection does include some engravings and a very few 
paintings and drawings, but all the additions made to the collection in recent 
years have been photographs and printed ephemera. Leeds City Museum, housed 
in the same building as the library, does have a policy of buying local topographical 
paintings and drawings, and has a fine collection which is added to on a regular 
basis.18 


In the London Borough of Southwark, the South London Art Gallery has an 
extensive topographical collection to which modern works were regularly added in 
the past. The Southwark Local Studies Library therefore hardly ever acquired 
drawings and watercolours. 

It is sensible not to compete with other publicly funded institutions and to 
develop the strongest local collections as the principal centre for acquisitions. A 
joint working party of the Library Association, the Museums Association and the 
Society of Archivists considered the problem of the relationship between special 
collections but only concluded that 


museums, record offices and libraries within each county should co-operate in 
collecting all forms of visual topographical material including photographs and 
local topographical prints and drawings, and should seek to harmonise their 
collecting policies in this field.19 


Replies to the questionnaire about local cooperation showed that no formal 
arrangements had been made but ad hoc liaison was maintained and information was 
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exchanged. Libraries either left acquisitions entirely to other bodies, took a passive 
role in accepting what was donated or purchasing what was offered, or in a few 
instances adopted a more active approach. This depended on the availability of 
funds and the enthusiasm and personal interest of the staff. 

No library questioned had a written collecting policy but the replies of some of 
the more active describe what occurs in practice. In the London Borough of 
Greenwich, for example 


A draft collecting policy is being prepared at the moment for submission to 
Greenwich Leisure Services Committee. We collect all watercolours, pencil 
drawings, prints relating to the borough that we can afford out of our funds or with 
grant aid, but generally have excluded oil paintings because of their price and 
lack of proper storage facilities. 

The Borough Museum with which we closely collaborate has a suitable 
environment for the display of oils. We ... share information with adjacent 
authorities like Lewisham ... In addition we discuss purchases, where relevant, 
with the National Maritime Museum.29 


Similarly in the City of Westminster 


Westminster would try to acquire any watercolours, drawings or prints that were 
within its purchasing power ... An attempt would be made to avoid competition 
with e.g. the RIBA or the Museum of London.?! 


In the West Country Studies Library in Exeter 


Funds exclude extensive purchase of this type of material. Fortunately in the past 
comprehensive collections of engravings have been built up. The concentration 
is on topographical works of informational rather than artistic merit. In this way 
competition with museums is avoided. The Record Office does not collect 
illustrative material, except as part of archival deposits. In 1985 a considerable 
amount of jointly owned illustrative material was transferred to the library but 
this was all in book form.22 


In Shropshire there is a clear division between the county’s library and museum 
service illustrated in exceptional circumstances by the purchase about five years ago 
of the Tompkin collection. In this case the local history library took about 400 
watercolours and prints and the museum about 150. The cost was shared equally 
between the two as the more valuable and important works from the artistic point 
of view went to the museum. 

The more active libraries acquire between SO per cent and 90 per cent of their 
material by purchase, with drawings and watercolours purchased more often than 
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prints. The library’s normal purchase fund is generally used, supplemented in 
exceptional circumstances by grant aid. For most authorities the constraints are 
claimed to be financial; for the London Borough of Lambeth for example ‘the costs 
of illustrations are now so high that purchase is difficult’. While the prices of works 
of art have been rapidly rising, funds have not kept pace. On the other hand 
purchases are infrequent and the total spent in any one year is likely to be small in 
comparison with the overall purchase fund of a library authority. Only one authority, 
the City of London, seems able to devote sufficierit funds for these purchases; but 
even for the Guildhall Library Print Room the budget (which in 1989 was £11 500 
to include maps and photographs) is not enough for very expensive items and grant 
aid has to be sought from elsewhere. 

The case of the London Borough of Tower Hamlets, a small and by no means 
wealthy local authority, which tried to meet the problem of funding is illuminating. 
The borough which encompasses the heart of the East End of London has always 
attracted artists;23 and the libraries department had a good collection mostly 
inherited from predecessor authorities. The bookfund and money transferred from 
other funds (e.g. binding) were used to add items but were found to be inadequate 
for the purpose. In 1973, therefore, the Libraries Special Purchase Fund was created, 
financed initially from the sale of non-local paintings and a coin collection; 
investment interest was added annually and the proceeds of occasional sales of 
withdrawn books. After five years about 100 works of art and two large photograph 
collections had been purchased from this fund for the local history library. In 1979 
an exhibition of a selection of the acquisitions was held at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, which does not hold a permanent collection. The accompanying leaflet 
summarized the policy: 


Because the amount of money available is limited, most of the purchases are 
prints, drawings and photographs but a few oil paintings, films and manuscripts 
have also been obtained. Works are chosen primarily for their value as a 
permanent record of the area and the local community; artistic merit and the 
artist’s association with the Borough are further important considerations. 
Abstract works by local artists or those depicting scenes outside Tower Hamlets 
would not be purchased.24 


The examples on display dated from the eighteenth century to the present day and 
used a variety of media. The exhibits included the architect’s drawings of a local 
Victorian church, two engraved portraits, several watercolours and views of local 
docks and riverside scenes, a lithograph of a local market in the 1930s, contemporary 
pen and ink sketches, screenprints and an oil painting. The expenditure then of about 
£850 a year approximately matched the annual income so the capital remained the 
same. Such funds however are generally disliked by finance departments and 
vulnerable to seizure in times of difficulty. If possible it is better to have access to 
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general purchase funds when needed and make a case for including a reasonable 
figure for normal purchases in the local studies library’s own budget. 

Items are usually bought as a result of work being offered by a dealer, owner or 
artist. Dealers are usually prepared to allow a reasonable length of time for a library 
to come to a decision. Artists like to have their works in public collections as it 
enhances their reputation. However, in a field dominated by the private collector, 
a dealer or artist will only contact the local library if experience has suggested that 
there is a possibility of a sale. Libraries which regularly make purchases soon build 
up anetwork of informal contacts. These provide the best sources of information on 
what is available. 

An active purchasing policy involves frequent visits to exhibitions, particularly 
if modern works are sought, getting to know artists who draw local scenes and 
possibly even commissioning work for record purposes. In buying direct from the 
artist or owner, an authority can save money by not paying a dealer’s or gallery’s 
commission which may be 50 per cent of the sale price. 

A dealer may have held a particular item in stock for a long time and be willing 
to sell at a low price but buying at auction is usually cheaper. It is not unknown for 
a dealer to price a work at twice the amount he paid for it at auction. This can make 
the difference between a local authority obtaining something wanted or seeing it go 
elsewhere. However the librarian has little time to decide how much to bid, to obtain 
expert opinions, to establish that funds are available and be given permission to act 
in the few weeks between publication of a sale catalogue and the sale. The librarian 
must therefore act quickly and will find that grant-giving bodies such as the National 
Art Collections Fund are ready to make speedy decisions. The librarian is in a 
stronger position if a price can be agreed with the seller first so that an item does not 
go to a dealer or auction house at all. 

With over 100 auction houses in Great Britain it is no more possible to cover all 
of these than it is to cover all the galleries and print sellers for possible acquisitions. 
Local dealers, however, will act as agents, and itcan be worth consulting the relevant 
catalogues for local auction houses and the main London salerooms — Bonham’s, 
Christie’s, Phillip’s and Sotheby’s. The picture buyer’ s handbook lists the auction 
houses which either hold regular auctions devoted to works of art or else feature 
pictures among their specialities.2> The London salerooms divide their catalogues 
into individually priced subject categories so that, for example, the subscription for 
Christie’s South Kensington sale catalogues of topographical pictures was £19 for 
1988, that for English drawings and watercolours at King Street cost £35 and at 
South Kensington was £52. The cost of subscribing to all relevant catalogues could 
add up to more than a library spent on purchases; and the number of items of interest 
would probably be very few. Unless purchases are to be made on a large scale it is 
not worth subscribing to all catalogues for this purpose. If another section of the 
library (such as an art library) acquires them or a local museum or art gallery, there 
is obvious scope for cooperation in exchanging information about forthcoming 
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sales. If nobody within a local authority area obtains them, some consideration 
should be given to buying the most relevant. It should be remembered that even if 
items are not purchased, the auction house will supply photographs on request, 
sometime without charge. 

Gifts or bequests are of course preferable to purchase and to be encouraged. Most 
authorities have built up their collections in the past by donations from private 
collectors or artists who considered it a matter of civic pride to offer items to the local 
library or museum. Such gifts have become much rarer in modern times as the 
monetary value of collections has grown and the number of potential benefactors 
has decreased. If possible, donations should be accepted without any conditions 
attached. In the past items have been taken simply because they were gifts and not 
necessarily because they fell within the scope of a collection. Where a gift has 
conditions attached, for example, that it is kept in a particular place, it is important 
to ensure that the item is really wanted and will not become a liability. 

Loans to the library, with the exception of temporary loans for exhibitions, are 
not advisable because of the responsibilities of storage and security. The phrase 
‘permanent loan’ has no meaning in law. Either the object belongs to the local 
authority or to someone else; and if it belongs to somebody else it can be withdrawn 
at any time. If a loan is arranged it is desirable to establish in writing, as record 
offices generally do, that certain expenses, such as for conservation, incurred by the 
authority can be recovered before an item is returned. Care should always be taken 
to make clear the conditions of acceptance and whether, for example, the item 
joaned can be copied or exhibited without further permission being sought from the 
owner. 


CATALOGUING 


Prints and drawings must be catalogued accurately once they have been acquired. 
If purchased from a reputable dealer, an item is usually described correctly. 
However, prints, especially if they are framed, may not turn out to be what is claimed 
for them and donations often come into the library without any description. 
Identifying the various processes used is a skill but two recent publications are of 
considerable help. 

Looking at prints, drawings and watercolours by Paul Goldman defines the most 
common words found in the exhibition and library catalogues of traditional 
collections.26 Goldman distinguishes between such terms as ‘ascribed’ when an 
inscription on the work names a particular artist and ‘attributed’ when external 
evidence or style suggests an artist, but in both cases there is an element of doubt. 
He translates the lettering engraved on a print to show the artist, engraver and 
publisher. The artist is usually named on the bottom left followed by ‘pinx’ (pinxit) 
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painted or ‘delin’ (delineavit) drew, the engraver is given on the bottom right 
followed by ‘incid’ (incidit), ‘sculp’ (sculpsit) or ‘fec’ (fecit) etched or engraved. 

Measurements often cause confusion, as the lengths measured can differ according 
to whether the item is a drawing, engraving or lithograph for example. They are all 
now measured in centimetres or millimetres, height before width. According to 
Goldman, the entire sheet of paper on which a drawing is made is normally measured 
but ‘sight size’ can be used when a mount or frame prevents the person measuring 
from seeing the full extent of the sheet. Woodcuts, lithographs and screenprints are 
measured to the widest point of the image. Intaglio prints such as etchings and 
engravings are measured to the plate mark but if this has been trimmed away the 
sheet size is given instead. It is common however, and more useful, to measure the 
size of the image for these prints excluding the lettering and decorative borders. A 
small variation in size of up to 3 per cent does not necessarily mean that two prints 
of the same view are from a different plate, as the paper is damp when it passes 
through the press and each sheet wil shrink to a different extent. 

In a library such as the Guildhall Library, the print room staff may have to deal 
with fine art prints where the processes need to be analysed in detail and the ‘state’ 
of the print is researched for its rarity and closeness to the first printing, but most 
local studies librarians need only be able to identify the main processes — woodcut, 
engraving, lithograph or photographic reproduction. Most older topographical 
engravings also include some etching and it is sufficient to call these engravings. 
Bamber Gascoigne’s How to identify prints points out that the only essential piece 
of equipment is a glass that magnifies between 4x and 10x; the small folding glass 
available from most opticians and magnifying about 10x is the most useful.27 With 
some images a magnifying glass is the only means of telling whether it has been 
printed with a modern photographic process using a screen and so showing dots 
when enlarged or an older process. Plate marks do not necessarily suggest an 
engraving or etching as they can be added afterwards by running the image over a 
blank copperplate. The glass can also help to distinguish an original drawing from 
a reproduction or to identify the type of printing. 

Cataloguing can follow when all the information needed has been acquired or at 
least an informed opinion can be arrived at. There is no standard for the cataloguing 
of prints and drawings and libraries vary on the amount of detail they give. The 
Anglo-American cataloguing rules under “graphic materials’ in chapter 8 cover too 
many media, including filmstrips, slides and wallcharts, in too little depth to be of 
much guidance.28 The notes on the arrangements of the catalogue which accom- 
pany each volume of the /mages series are of greater practical use for prints, and an 
extract is summarized below as there is little published on this subject.29 


Structure of each entry 
A main entry consists of some or ali of the following: 
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Title of print verbatim. We reproduce the exact spelling and punctuation of the 
engraved letters. Any abbreviation by us of part of a very long title will appear 
in round brackets. Where the print itself has no title, our own description of the 
content of the view appears in square brackets. 


Names of artists etc. appearing immediately below the picture area ... also 
verbatim. 


Publishers, their addresses, date of publication. We follow the spelling of the 
letters on the plate, but omit unnecessary words (for example ‘as the Act directs’). 
Where no date appears on the print, a year is added by us in square brackets 
following the three conventional degrees of uncertainty. [1820] means that the 
year of publication is firmly established from other sources, such as the title page 
of a book. [c.1820] means that evidence exists to establish publication not far 
from that year, as when the publisher was only at that address for a short period. 
[c.1820?] means that the period is our own best guess, based on no stronger 
evidence than the artistic style, costume, topographical content, printing tech- 
nique or working years of the artists and publishers concerned. If the print has 
been traced to its original publication in a book, the date will appear after the title 
of the book. 


Markings on the print such as plate number. 
Type of print (lithograph etc.) 
Dimensions 


Source of print. If the print has been traced to publication in a book, the source 
given will be that book... Prints were often published on their own before being 
reissued with a text, but the earlier date on the print itself will usually reveal that 
fact. 


Most libraries have a card catalogue to their drawings and watercolours with the 
main entry under place, or person for portraits. An index of artists is essential but 
not always found; and prints are not included as often as they should be. The 
computer catalogue offers the potential for far more detailed indexing of illustra- 
tions, but this does not appear to have been exploited by local studies librarians so 
far with the exception of work on the Kent County collection at Maidstone described 
in Chapter 7. It is significant that here there was no index to the collection 
previously, and according to the county local studies librarian: 


Subject requests in particular required lengthy searches by staff, the only 


alternative being to allow members of the public to search the files which led to 
items being misfiled, handled unnecessarily and at worst, stolen.39 
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In two years from 1985 a Manpower Services Commission project added about 250 
drawings and watercolours, 4400 prints and 19 000 photographs to the database 
using INMAGIC software. MSC funding ceased before the project could be 
completed, but at least a fast, flexible and useful index had been provided to most 
of the collection at no cost to the library authority. A similar scheme was undertaken 
for collections of illustrations held at Folkestone, Margate and Rochester branches. 

A few other libraries are known to be planning to improve the indexing of their 
illustrations collections as a whole. Prints and drawings only form a small part of 
the total and the future trend would seem to be to incorporate entries for them in an 
overall illustrations catalogue. In the West Country Studies Library, Exeter, work 
has begun using dBase-III software for the subject indexing of illustrations. The 
same record format has been adopted as for books and it is hoped to transfer this to 
the library’s local studies database management system when this is acquired. 
Liverpool Record Office is in the process of compiling a revised index to the 
topographical collection and hopes to computerize this index in the future. Greenwich 
Local History Centre hopes to acquire a microcomputer within the next two years 
and the first priority will be to create an integrated illustrations index from the 
collection of paintings, prints, photographs and postcards etc. The Guildhall Library 
intends to integrate the catalogue of prints and drawings in the general automated 
catalogue, which will cover manuscripts and books as well. 


CONSERVATION AND STORAGE 


A good catalogue is essential not just so that the user can discover whata library has, 
but also to ensure that valuable items do not suffer from excessive handling. 
Illustrations that are worth keeping permanently are worth looking after. Priority 
should be given to original watercolours and drawings because they are a unique 
record but prints may be extremely rare or even unique and should also be properly 
safeguarded. 

Works of art on good quality paper do not noticeably deteriorate if stored 
correctly, and watercolour artists tended to use the best materials; many pre- 
nineteenth-century drawings have lasted perfectly well without any need for 
treatment. However, the librarian should be aware of the special factors which affect 
the conservation and storage of prints and drawings. From the late eighteenth 
century most paper contains impurities, which damages the image if left untreated. 
Good quality paper may be mounted on acidic board which needs to be removed to 
prevent harmful substances migrating. 

The medium used by the artists is liable to be damaged if stored incorrectly. 
Watercolours need support when handled so that the paint does not flake; pastel is 
susceptible to mould; chalk and pencil can be lost by abrasion, for example if 
encapsulated in polyester. Folding paper snaps the fibres; keeping works loose 
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without protection adds to the risk. Albums provide some protection but harmful 
dust and air can gain access as well as insects such as silver fish which eat paper. 

Treatment of items in a poor state is a matter for a professional conservator, as 
is conservation mounting and minor repairs unless the library staff have the proper 
materials and equipment and expertise to use them. Temporary repairs using a 
removable tape and surface dry cleaning can be done by anyone with sufficient care. 
In one library an MSC team mounted much of the collection but it was found that 
the standards achieved were not always according to good conservation practice and 
with hindsight the librarian now considers that the team would have been better 
employed photographing the originals to provide a substitute set of reference 
copies. 

The Museums and Galleries Commission keeps a register of freelance conser- 
vators and each area museums service can generally supply names and addresses of 
suitable local specialists in paper conservation. It is always worth obtaining 
estimates from more than one person and discussing in detail the work that needs 
to be done. Public libraries rarely put aside specific funds for conservation but do 
generally have a budget for rebinding books. The persuasive local studies librarian 
should be able to make use of this to establish a programme of repairs. Skilled work 
of this nature is expensive and time-consuming but some institutions with their own 
conservation departments will take on work from outside and charge less; area 
museums services will carry out work or grant aid conservation work for members. 
Groups of conservation students from the Camberwell School of Art undertake 
straightforward work for libraries in London. The quality of work is high and only 
the cost of materials is paid for, but the items chosen have to be judged suitable for 
the students and will not be returned until the end of the academic year. 

The librarian cannot be expected to understand the technical aspects of con- 
servation treatment but should recognize what is required and what can be done, and 
should be aware of how to improve storage conditions. The ideal of air conditioning, 
and air filtered to remove ozone, sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide is usually only 
attainable in new buildings. Works of art should not be placed near parts of the 
buildings such as windows or radiators where conditions are locally poor. All items 
should be kept in the dark including framed ones, although British Museum tests 
show that display in subdued light for up to 12 weeks is generally safe. 

Enclosed storage reduces the danger of dust transferring to the object. Shelving 
should be flexible and deep with closely fitting doors; large albums, sketchbooks, 
portfolios and solander boxes should be kept flat on the shelves. Mounting items 
with an inlaid window mount using acid-free board and placing in a solander box 
provides the best and safest protection Fut is also the most expensive and takes up 
much space. It should certainly be considered for watercolours and drawings. 
Mounting less valuable works on acid-free board and covering with melinex or 
polyester sheets is more economical. Polyester can also be made into envelopes for 
storing prints and ephemera in a dust-free environment without risk of being 
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damaged by handling, but it is not suitable for degraded, embrittled or large items 
or those where abrasion would damage the surface. If portfolios are used instead 
then at least they should be made of acid-free materials. 

Large works or those put on display can be framed, preferably with perspex 
which will not crack or break and with an ultra violet light filter. Framed works can 
be stored in open racked shelving or on racks on castors to avoid jarring. It is 
advisable not to fold or roll up works, but if they are already rolled up, the best 
support is an acid-free roll inside with the object wrapped around and then covered 
with cloth to cut out the light and dust. Vertical plan chests or polyester hanging 
systems are now available, but works need to be fixed to a support or backing and 
then attached, and the weight can lend to distortion of the paper. Ordinary plan 
chests with shallow drawers, preferably metal, can be used but the objects will need 
the protection of a folder, portfolio or polyester sleeve to avoid risk of damage when 
a drawer is opened; and only a few items can be stored in each drawer. 

The same levels of relative humidity and temperature should be attained when 
items are put on display. Showcases are not completely airtight and humidity levels 
inside should be monitored; a small dial or strip is adequate to warn of danger. Cases 
should naturally be kept clear of radiators and protected from sunlight. Prints and 
drawings are very vulnerable to theft. The best precautions are to ensure that storage 
areas are always locked, and, when items are removed for the public to look at, to 
ensure that the readers are kept under constant supervision. Security marking in 
‘ permanent ink or embossing can deter the potential thief at the cost of disfiguring 
the illustration if done on the front. A discreet stamp on the reverse is acompromise. 

The handling of original works by readers and staff should be covered by the 
same regulations as for manuscripts. The basic rules are to insist on using pencils 
for taking notes, not to touch the surface (in some collections cotton gloves must be 
worn) and to keep food and drink away. Mounted works should not be flexed; 
sketchbooks and albums should be opened with care to avoid stress on the binding 
and pages. Folders with stiff guard covers should be used to transfer individual items 
from one part of a building to another. 

The variety of formats in which prints and drawings are kept add to the 
difficulties of conservation and storage. Prints may be loose, on mounts or in a 
volume; scrapbooks may contain a mixture of prints, drawings and text on pages, 
pasted in or loose; sketches may be loose or in sketchbooks, and printed books may 
have so many extra illustrations that the accompanying text has been subdivided 
into several volumes. Prints and drawings have often been removed from one 
collection, rearranged and placed in a completely different order, sometimes by 
well-meaning librarians who have destroyed the archival nature of the original 
deposit. It may be necessary in the interests of preservation to remove an item from 
an unsuitable mount, but if so records should be retained of the original location as 
well as any evidence of previous ownership such as bookplate or inscription. Works 
in albums are difficult to display without employing a conservator to remove and 
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replace them. Those frequently exhibited could be taken out and mounted separately 
as long as their provenance is noted. 


EXPLOITATION 


The visual impact and historical interest of prints and drawings make them 
particularly sought after for exhibition and reproduction. Other demands on time, 
and lack of resources generally, prevent the local studies librarian from organizing 
regular exhibitions of their material. Exceptions are made for special occasions such 
as the West Country Studies Library’s unusual Boney on Napoleon vu pas les 
anglais exhibition which circulated in France and England, and Southwark’s Ruskin 
and early Victorian Camberwell exhibition in 1986 at the South London Art Gallery 
with its well researched catalogue. 

It is useful to have display space available in the same building. The staff of the 
print room in the Guildhall Library organize a continuous series of exhibitions in the 
Whittington Room there. In Greenwich the close links between the local history 
centre and the Woodlands Art Gallery, both sharing the same building, was seen to 
advantage in a fine series of annual exhibitions, English watercolours and drawings 
to 1840 (1974), Watercolours from 1840-1914 of places in the Borough of 
Greenwich (1975), and Watercolours from 1914 to the present of places in the 
Borough of Greenwich (1976). Regular exhibitions were organized by the art 
gallery staff until 1981 but the current policy of presenting temporary exhibitions 
of modern art offers little scope for displays of the permanent collection; local 
government cuts have also placed the future of the gallery in doubt. 

Whereas it is unusual for prints and drawings to be displayed on their own except 
in small occasional displays within the library, requests to borrow particular items 
for exhibitions organized by others are frequent. Loans of original material should 
only be made if the librarian is satisfied that certain safeguards will be met; 
especially that security and environmental conditions are at least as good as those 
in the library. This is not a problem with reputable institutions but sometimes it is 
necessary to suggest to organizers of local exhibitions that they should use 
photographic reproductions instead. The Guildhall Library issues enquirers with a 
leaflet setting out the conditions of loan of items from the print room. These include 
charging the borrower for photographing the items for record purposes if a negative 
does not exist already and also requiring that two copies of the exhibition catalogue 
be supplied gratis. Similarly appeals to take works of art on paper for hanging in the 
offices of local government senior staff should be turned down if possible because 
the levels of lighting, heating, humidity and security will not be satisfactory. 

Much income and good publicity can arise from the sale of reproductions for such 
as books, films, advertisements and interior decoration. Picture researchers are well 
aware that local libraries charge less than national libraries or commercial picture 
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agencies and librarians should be aware of their rights and the fees that can be asked 
for different commercial uses. The Guildhall Library and Devon Library Services 
are two authorities which have produced comprehensive regulations for the use of 
reproductions and the charges are regularly revised. Ownership of a work of art does 
notand never has brought with it the automatic right of commercial publication. The 
library controls access to its collections and the fees that are charged are therefore 
generally ‘reproduction’ not ‘copyright’ fees made for providing the material used 
and so that the library can share in the profit. 

The Copyright Act 1988 is different from the Copyright Act 1956 in some aspects 
as regards works of art. Under the previous Act copyright belonged to the artist (and 
his heirs for 50 years after his death) of a drawing or watercolour, and to whoever 
commissioned the work for prints, portraits and photographs of works of art. This 
distinction disappears in the last Act. The artist or photographer now holds the 
copyright for all original works of art during his lifetime and his heirs or assigns for 
50 years after his death.3! As far as librarians are concerned, most of their topo- 
graphical collections will be out of copyright and in the public domain. The 1988 
Act however appears to give to the photographer the copyright of his photograph 
when he has been commissioned by the library to copy a work of art. Librarians are 
therefore advised to obtain the written agreement of any photographer used not only 
to hand over his negatives and not to make duplicate negatives but also to assign any 
copyright in the photographs to the library. If the photographer is unwilling to do 
- this then the library should employ one who will. 

The library can, of course, publish its own reproductions. They make ideal 
greetings and Christmas cards and postcards especially in colour and reproductions 
of prints either individually or in sets have always been popular. These publications 
are discussed by Roy Field elsewhere.32 


CONCLUSION 


The collection of prints and drawings in a local studies library may be small 
compared to other stock and infrequently added to now, but it has an importance that 
does not depend on size. With a heavy demand concentrated on a few unique or rare 
items, the best policy is to photograph them so that the public can handle reproductions 
first, and only if necessary handle the originals. This would have the added 
advantage that negatives would be available so that copy photographs can be 
supplied for the cost of the print without having to call in a photographer. Colour 
microfiche provides a cheaper process for copying works in colour, and black/white 
reference copies can be provided easily if the library has a microfiche reader/printer. 
In some collections 35mm contact prints have been pasted onto the catalogue cards. 
In future optical disc technology could provide the way of combining computerized 
indexes with photographic reproductions. Developments along these lines will 
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ensure that one of the most valuable parts of the local studies library will be better 
preserved and better exploited. 
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APPENDIX: PRINTS, PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS QUESTIONNAIRE 
TO LOCAL STUDIES LIBRARIES (1989) 


I. 


Name of person in charge of collections 
Telephone number 
Location of collections 


In the ten years 1979-88 approximately how many of the following items have 
been acquired? 

a) oil paintings 

b) watercolours/drawings 

Cc) prints 


How were they acquired? (in rough percentages) 
paintings drawings prints 
purchased 
commissioned 
donated by individuals 
transferred from other departments 


What sources of funds have been used for purchases? (e.g. special funds, grants, 
appeals). 


Do you have any collecting policy in this field, written or otherwise; and what 
cooperation is there with local art galleries, museums or record offices (e.g. over 
exchanging information on forthcoming sales) — or competition? 


Do you attempt to acquire photographic copies of original illustrations in other 
collections, or has your department done so in the past? If so please give details 
of any systematic copying. 
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7. How are your collections indexed? 
a) by place 
b) by artist 
c) by subject (e.g. of portraits) 
Has any consideration been given to using a computer? if so, please give details. 


8. Please give references to any published catalogues of, articles about or special 
exhibitions on any of your collections of prints, drawings or paintings. 


9. Any other comments, e.g. on any recent changes of policy, reduction of funds 
or notable acquisitions. 
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Bibliography of English history to 1485 
(Graves), 103 
Bibliography of historical works issued in 
the United Kingdom, 113 
Bibliography of Irish history 1870-1921 
(Carty), 108-109 
Bibliography of Scotland, 58, 107, 108 
Bibliography of the history of Wales (Jones), 
106, 108, 114 
Bibliography of works relating to Scotland, 
1916-1950 (Hancock), 107 
Bibliotheca Celtica, 58, 106, 107, 109 
Bielefeld 
Landesgeschichtliche Bibiothek, 19 
Stadtachiv, 19 
Biography, 57 
Birmingham and Midland Society for Ge- 
nealogy and Heraldry, 175, 186 
Birmingham Museum & Art Gallery 
Local History Gallery, 71 
Birmingham Public Libraries 
Archives Department, 65, 176 
Local Studies Department, 290, 298 
in-service training, 4, 261 
television programmes, 234 
use of aperture cards, 121 
Bishopgate Institute, 334 
Bitterne Local History Society, 61-62 
BLAISE, 125, 309 
Blake Report see Committee to Review 
Local History 
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Blansko Regional Library, Czechoslova- 
kia, 23 
Bodleian Library, 58, 248, 333 
Department of Western Manuscripts, 
334 
Bolton Archive Service, 65 
Bonham’s (auction house), 339 
Bonnell Collection, 74 
Book of British topography (Anderson), 
103, 104, 245 
Bookbindings, 141, 147, 149, 165 
Books, 20, 37,57, 58, 60, 62, 103, 126, 205, 
206, 227, 243-264 
bibliographical content, 111 
bibliography, 103-113 passim 
damage from micro-organisms, 147 
in historic houses, 73-74 
infestation of, 147 
local history extracts, 260 
security, 158 
Born ona perilous rock (Lewis), 106 
Borthwick Institute of Historical Research, 
29 
Botswana National Library 
Botswana Collection, 17 
Bourdillon Report, 190 
Boxes, 154 
Bradford City Libraries, 122 
Bradford Recall & Reminiscence Group, 
208, 223 
Branch libraries (Public libraries), 4, 5, 61, 
62, 121, 122, 258, 259-261, 298 
Brent Library Service, 303, 305, 308, 312, 
314, 323 
Bristol & Gloucester Archaeological So- 
ciety, 60 
Bristol Central Library (Avon County Li- 
braries), , 289, 294, 297 
Britannia (Camden), 39, 40, 44, 46 
British Architectural Library, 59, 334, 335, 
337 
British archives, 62 
British Association for Local History, 6 
88, 89 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 196, 200, 
234 
BBC Hulton Picture Library, 68 
BBC Radio Orkney, 68 
BBC Scotland, 203 
BBC Wales, 68 
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Film & Videotape Library, 67 
Sound Archives, 67, 165 
See also Radio, Television 
British Columbia Newspaper Project, 310, 
S22 
British directories (Shaw & Tipper), 246, 
250 
British humanities index, 104 
Regional lists, 104 
British Isles 
bibliography, 103-105, 107, 110, 112 
British Library, 57, 64, 125, 247, 282, 303, 
Sls}s Sis}; sisi! 
Department of Manuscripts, 334 
Department of Printed Books, 334 
Consultative Group on Newspapers, 82 
Document Supply Centre, 67, 307, 310 
Humanities & Social Science collec- 
tions, 57 
King’s Topographical Collection, 334 
Map Room, 57, 276, 284, 334 
Newspaper Library, 57, 303-322 passim 
Catalogue, 308, 309, 310-311 
Microfilm reading room, 318-319 
Preservation & conservation, 142, 143, 
161, 163 
Research & Development Department, 
309 
Science Reference Information Serv- 
icewsis 
British Library of Political & Economic 
Science, 59 
British Museum, 48, 57, 69, 70, 103, 248, 
306, 313, 333, 334, 344 
Department of Prints & Drawings, 334 
General catalogue of printed books, 309, 
307 
Subject index, 104 
British national archives and the local 
historian (Morton & Donaldson), 49 
British national bibliography, 104, 107, 
253, 254, 256, 285 
British Rail, 279 
British union catalogue of periodicals, 307 
British Waterways, 279 
Broadsides, 59, 155 
Bronte Parsonage, Haworth, 74 
Brunswick 
Wissenschaftliche Stadtbibliothek, 19 
Buck brothers, 330 
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Buckinghamshire Archaeological Society, 
61 

Buckinghamshire County Museum, 70 

Buckinghamshire Record Office, 235 

Buckler Collection, 334 

Buerk, Michael, 234 

Builder, 331 

Buildings of England series, 5 

Bulawayo Public Library, Zimbabwe, 17 

Bulgaria, 16, 17, 19, 21 

Burdekin’s Old Moore’s almanack, 251— 
252 

Burke’s Peerage, 50 

Burns Collection, 259 

Burton-on-Trent Natural History & Ar- 
chaeological Society, 59 

Business Archives Council, 66, 85 

Business Archives Council of Scotland, 85 

Business history, 253, 306 

Business records, 58, 64, 66-67, 85 


CD-I, 136-137 

CD-ROM, 104, 113, 136-137, 323-325 

Cadw: Welsh Historic Monuments, 96 

Calder, Dr Angus, 195 

Calderdale Libraries, 233, 234, 237, 238, 
240 

Camberwell School of Art, 344 

Cambrian Archaeological Association, 60 

Cambridge Conservation Conference 
(1980), 142 

Cambridge University Library, 58, 113 

Cambridgeshire collection: an annotated 
catalogue..., 121 

Cambridgeshire Libraries & Information 
aan, ShiGs GO JES), 2eish, 2B). 
248, 298, 315, see also Huntingdon 
Divisional Library; Peterborough 
Central Library 

Camden Libraries & Arts, 6, 76, 175, 185, 
see also Holtorn Library; Swiss 
Cottage Library 

Camden, William, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44 

Canada, 22, 23, 142, 165, 196, 320, 321- 
B22 

Caradoc & Severn Valley Field Club, 59, 
60 

Cardiff Central Library (South Glamorgan 
County Library), 333 

Cardiff Naturalists Society, 60 
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Carmarthen Museum, 71 
Carmarthenshire Record Office, 213, 223 
Carter, George A., 2 
CARTO-NET, 295 
Cartularies, 31, 175 
Castle, Jo, 211 
Castle Howard, North Yorkshire, 73-74 
Catalogue of books in the Irish section of 
the Linenhall Library, 108 
Catalogues, 20, 57, 61, 122, 133, 217 
computer-compiled, 125, 122, 294, 321, 
343 
local history, 103-113 passim 
maps, 284, 294, 296 
microfiche, 121 
newspapers & periodicals, 309 
prints, drawings & watercolours, 335 
Cataloguing, 20, 21 
genealogical sources, 177 
maps, 268, 293-294, 300 
museum documentation, 86 
prints, drawings & watercolours, 333, 
340-343 
Cathedral libraries, 59 
Catholic Family History Society, 186 
Census enumerators’ books: an annotated 
bibliography, 5 
Census returns, 4, 5, 21, 64, 99, 129, 135- 
136, 250, 251, 292, 297 
and genealogy, 174, 175, 177, 178, 181, 
185 
Central Regional Council Archives, 65 
Centralization of collections, 19-20, 239 
Centre for Metropolitan History, 98 
Ceredigion Museum, 56 
Chadwyck-Healey company, 3, 121 
Changed days (play), 206 
Charges, 3, 9, 61, 181-184, 186, 187, 234, 
287, 346-347 
Charters, 31, 42, 194 
Cheshire Information Providers (CHIPS), 
135 
Cheshire Libraries and Museums, 7, 135 
Chester City Record Office, 65 
Chesterfield Central Library (Derbyshire 
Library Service), 56, 320 
Chetham’s Library, 59, 333 
Chicago Historical Society, 17-18 
Chicago history, 18 
Chiltern Open Air Museum, 69 
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China, 17, 20 
Chorography, 38 
Christie’s (auction house), 339 
Chronicle of the Abbey of Bury St Edmunds, 
32 
Chronicles, 32-33, 36, 37, 194 
Church guides, 104, 113, 245 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
175, 178, 191, 245 
Civic societies, 91 
Civic Trust, 2, 80, 97 
Classification, 21-22, 106, 108, 217 
genealogical materials, 177-178 
maps, 294 
Claybury Hospital (Essex) project, 202, 
222 
Claydon House, Buckinghamshire, 73 
Clwyd County Record Office, 65, 145 
Clwyd Library & Museum Service, 145 
Coalition for the Preservation of Alabama 
Newspapers, 321 
Colindale Hospital project, 200, 222 
Collectors, 37, 42, 44, 45, 65, 67, 121, 247, 
249, 279, 
prints, drawings & watercolours, 332— 
333, 339, 340 
College of Arms, 41 
Commercial maps, 283-284 
Committee to Review Local History (Blake 
Committee), 74, 83, 88 
Community librarians, 4 
Community Programme Schemes, 4, 126, 
Pe 
Company magazines, 306 
Complete catalogue of British watercol- 
ours, 335 
Computerised Information Retrieval in 
Schools (CIRIS), 135 
Computers, 30, 48, 75, 84, 106, 124-137, 
246, 258, 294, 310, 319, 320, 321, 
324 
index production, 5, 94, 178, 312-313 
museum documentation, 86 
Computers in genealogy, 307 
Conan Doyle/Sherlock Holmes collections, 
56 
Conquest of Ireland (Gerald of Wales), 35 
Conservation, 22-119, 120, 121, 140-172, 
315-317 
books, 141, 142, 164-165, 167 


definition, 140 
maps, 165, 287—291, 292, 293 
newspapers, 155, 314, 315, 316 
prints, drawings & watercolours, 344— 
345 
> specialist treatments, 161-164 
workshops, 75, 161 
See also Disaster control planning; 
Preservation 
Conservators, 141, 143, 144, 145, 155, 156, 
161, 162, 164, 165, 287, 344, 345 
Contracting out, 182--183 
Contribution to the bibliography of Scot- 
tish topography (Mitchell & Cash), 
107 


Convention of Scottish Local Authorities, 
2 
Conzen, Kathleen Neils, 13-14, 15 
Cooperation, 9, 17, 19, 20, 22, 81, 83, 144, 
339 
and local historians, 307 
between libraries, record offices & 
museums, 74, 76, 84, 120, 143, 
144, 153, 185, 229, 240, 315, 
336-337 
between library departments, 185, 239- 
240, 244 
for service to genealogists, 184-187 
preservation & conservation, 143-145 
with local history societies, 61-62, 238, 
307 
with other organizations, 99-100, 134, 
BSS). PIS BMS) 
Copyright, 3, 5, 83, 313, 322 
maps, 299 
works of art, 347 
Copyright Act 1735, 330 
Copyright Act 1956, 347 
Copyright and information: an introduc- 
tion to the new act of 1988, 5 
Copyright, Designs and Patents Act 1988, 
3,5, 299, 347 
Copyright libraries, 57-58 
Cornwall County Museum, 71 
Cottonian Collection, 37, 41, 45, 48, 57 
Council for British Archaeology, 333 
County history, 38, 40—43, 45, 46-47, 246— 
247 
County history societies, 89 
County magazine index, 105 
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County maps, 267—268, 270, 278, 284, 286, 
292 

County museums, 61, 70-71 

County record offices, 49, 65,94, 177, 181, 
270, 276, 298 

Coventry City Libraries, 304 

Crace, Frederick, 334 

Cylchgrawn hanes Cymru (Welsh History 
review), 107 

Czechoslovakia, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23 


Daily Telegraph, 332 
Danish Local Bibliography Project, 20 
Databases, 113, 125, 126, 135, 178, 191 
census returns, 4, 135-136 
illustrations, 343 
maps, 134 
medieval deeds, 31 
national bibliography, 124 
on Glasgow, 135 
parish registers, 20 
recorded sound collections, 68 
Scottish library history, 135 
sources list, 89 
See also Online databases 
David & Charles (map publisher), 292 
dBase software, 125, 129, 135, 297, 310, 
312, 343 
Deckemant Collection, 333 
Deeds, 31, 44, 58 
Denmark, 14, 16, 19, 20, 22 
Department of Health & Social Security, 
196, 207 
Department of the Environment, 95, 96, 97 
Derby Central Library (Derbyshire Library 
Service), 320, see also Chesterfield 
Central Library; Derby Central Li- 
brary; Matlock Library 
Derby Museum & Art Gallery, 73 
Derbyshire Library Service, 307, 314-315, 
320, see also Matlock Library 
Description of Wales (Gerald of Wales), 35 
Desk top publishing, 137, 228, 255 
Development maps, 280, 281 
Devonshire Collection, Chatsworth, 67 
Devon County Record Office, 65 
Devon Library Services, 347 
Dewe, Michael, 2, 4 
Dewey Decimal Classification, 108, 177, 
245, 294 
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Dialect in Wiltshire (Dillon), 7 

Dictionary of national biography, 244 

Diocesan record offices, 58, 65 

Directories, 59, 74, 83, 109, 160, 174, 177, 
178, 180, 246, 249-251, 252, 268, 
282, 292 

newspapers & periodicals, 307—308 

Directory for Devon, 251 

Directory of British alternative periodi- 
cals, 1965-1974 (Noyce), 308 

Directory of corporate archives, 66 

Directory of Leeds and the Yorkshire 
woollen districts, 250 

Directory of library services for local his- 
torians, 89 

Directory of Norfolk, 251 

Directory of paper makers of the U.K. 1886- 
1950, 250 

Directory of recorded resources in the 
United Kingdom, 68 

Directory of Scottish newspapers, 304 

Directory of the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire, 251 

Directory of Walsall, 250 

Disaster control planning, 4, 142, 143, 144, 
145, 165-168 

Disasters, 142, 147 

Displays see Exhibitions & displays 

Dissertation abstracts international, 14 

Dissertations, 103, 257-258, 287 

Do you mind the time? (slide sets), 207 

Do you remember when...? report, 201 

Domesday book, 34, 48, 111, 247 

Domesday Project, 136, 323 

Dorothy McCulla Award, 2 

Down recorder, 311 

Dr Williams’s Library, 59 

Drawings, 57, 58, 59, 60, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
111, 164, 329-351 

Drawings to illustrate Pennant’ s London, 
334 

Dryden Collection, 333 

Dudley Leisure Services, 76, see also 
Stourbridge Area Library 

Dugdale, Sir William, 41, 42, 43 

Dumbarton District Libraries, 304 

Dumbarton herald & county advertiser, 311 

Dumfries & Galloway standard, 311 

Dundee District Archive & Record Centre, 
66 
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Dunfermline District Library Service, 66 

Durham Archive Service, 235 

Durham Local Studies Collection (Durham 
County Library), 256 

Durham Massey, Greater Manchester, 74 

Dyfed Archives, 56, 65 

Dyfed Library see Aberystwyth Public Li- 
brary 

Dynasty and community since the seven- 
teenth century (Everitt), 111 


Earle Collection, 334 
East Anglian Film Archive, 68, 122 
East-Lothian District Library, 236 
East Midlands bibliography, 256 
East Yorkshire bibliography, 124 
East Yorkshire Local History Society, 244 
Eastern Europe, 16, 19, 20 
Eastern Library, Bitterne, Southampton 
(Hampshire County Library), 61 
Ecclesiastical history of the English people 
(Bede), 33 
Ecclesiastical records, 58, 64 
Ecology, 16 
Economic history review, 104 
Edinburgh 
reminiscence work, 197, 205—206 
Edinburgh City Libraries, 56, 206, 209, see 
also Mcdonald Road Library 
Edinburgh University, 126, 135-136 
Department of Geography, 294 
School of Scottish Studies, 67 
Edinburgh University Settlement, 197, 205 
Education 
and local studies, 2, 6, 255, 258, 259, 
287, 306 
and reminiscence work, 197, 202—209 
Education packs, 4, 5, 29, 200-201, 207, 
208520982 1 ON 2127292 
Educational needs of the elderly, 197 
Eighteenth century short title catalogue, 
ES} Sas: 
Electoral rolls, 174, 252 
Electronic mail, 179, 184, 324 
Elgin courant, 128 
Enclosure maps, 269, 270, 286 
Enfield Libraries Department, 76 
Englana 
bibliography, 103, 105, 110 
travel diaries, 47-48 


English Heritage, 80, 95 
English terraced house (Muthesius), 111 
Enquiries, 4, 80, 179-184, 185, 187, 248, 
305 
Environment, local, 2, 16, 80, 97 
local organizations, 91-92 
preservation, 15, 16 
Environmental conditions (preservation of 
materials), 145-146, 150-152, 167, 
344-345, 346 
Ephemera, 5, 16, 20, 57, 58, 74, 76, 84, 106, 
IDS SZ el O—ln2 724.8, 255) 
336, 344 
Ephemera Society, 99 
Ephemerist, 99 
Essex County Library, 235 
Essex Record Office, 181 
Essex Victoria County History Committee, 
247 
Estate Exchange, London, 257 
Estate maps, 41, 257, 268-269, 270, 277, 
280, 284, 296 
Estate records, 58 
Europe, 142, 320, 333 
environmental conservation, 16 
local studies publications, 15 
oral sources, 194 
travel diaries, 47—48 
See also Eastern Europe 
Evans, George Ewart, 6 
Evans, Margaret, 2 
Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, 59 
Exeter Local Studies Library see West 
Country Studies Library 
Exhibitions and displays, 8, 23, 187, 189, 
225-230, 234, 235, 236, 237, 240, 
346 
catalogues, 226, 346 
location & equipment, 226, 228-230 
materials, 227 
preparation, 226 
professionalism, 228 
reminiscence work, 203, 206, 212, 213, 
219 
role, 225-226 
security & preservation, 157, 228 
themes, 226-227, 228 
Exploring Living Memory conference, 197 
Extra illustrated works see Grangerized 
works 
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Eynsham Branch Library (Oxfordshire 
County Libraries), 61 
Eynsham History Group, 61 


Facsimile maps, 262, 292 

Family history, 8,57, 59, 80, 173-193, 197, 
285), 

definition, 173 
See also Genealogy 

Family history societies, 89, 91, 173, 174, 
175, 184, 185, 186-187, 188, 189, 
307 

Family records, 58, 64, 176 

Family tree magazine, 182, 183 

Fawcett Library, 59 

Fax, 184, 191 

Federation of Family History Societies, 91, 
99, 178, 186, 188 

Fees see Charges 

Ferens Art Gallery, 230 

Ferguson, Adam, 194 

Fibre optics, 137 

Fiction, 108, 109, 243, 259 

Film archives, 67, 68, 165 

Filmss 20563567 108.07.0, 9122-1291 oil, 
165, 338 

Financing our public library service: four 
subjects for debate (Green Paper), 
181, 182 

Finland, 16, 17, 20 

Finmark Library (Norway), 20-21 

Fire, 166 

Fisher, Joe, 75-76 

Five ways into Birmingham, 234 

Flashback project, 211, 223 

Fletcher, Geoffrey, 332 

Flooding, 166 

Florence floods (1966), 142, 163 

Folkestone Library (Kent County Library, 
343 

Football programmes, 306 

Foster, Dodshon, 332 

Fox Talbot Archives, 196 

France, 15, 17, 19, 22, 173 

Free newspapers, 304, 305, 314-315 

Freeman, E.A., 50 


Gardner, John Edmund, 333 


Gartloch Hospital (Glasgow) project, 201, 
22D 
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GCSE see General Certificate of Second- 
ary Education 
Gemini Arts Group, 200 
Genealogical societies, 15 
Genealogists’ magazine, 183, 307 
Genealogy, 8, 15, 20, 46, 50, 57, 59, 60, 91, 
173-193, 246, 249, 311, 324 
cooperation, 184-186 
definition, 173 
fee-paying research services, 181-184 
sources for, 174-177, 245, 285, 286 
See also Family History 
General Certificate of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 6, 80, 99, 244, 324 
General Register Office, 64, 99, 187, 191 
General Register Office (Northern Ireland), 
64 
General Register Office for Scotland, 64, 
120 
Gentleman’ s magazine, 46, 49 
Gentleman’s Society, Spalding, 60 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 34, 35, 36, 37 
Geographia (map publisher), 281, 294 
Geological maps, 276-277, 286 
Geological Survey, 277, 299 
Gerald of Wales, 34, 35 
German Library Institute, 22 
Germany, 14, 16, 18, 20, 23, 320 
Gibbon, Edward, 45 
Gibson, Faith, 207 
Glasgow District Libraries, 121, see also 
Mitchell Library 
Glasgow College of Technology, 135 
Glasgow herald, 313 
Goad Ltd, 283, 291, 294, 300 
Godfrey map series, 290, 293 
Gough, Richard, 44 
Gough, Richard (1735-1809), 46, 334 
Government archives, 63-64 
Government publications, 109, 111 
Grampian Regional Archives, 65, 66 
Grange Museum, Brent see Brent Library 
Service 
Grangerized works, 247-248, 332, 334, 345 
Graphic, 331 
Greater London Council, 3, 69 
Greater London Photograph Library, 68 
Greater London Record Office, 176 
Greenock Central Library (Inverclyde 
District Libraries), 135 
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Greenwich Local History Centre, 333, 337, 
343, 346 
Guernsey Museum & Art Gallery 
Guernsey Register Office (the Greffe), 64 
Guide books, 47, 248-249 
Guide to British topographical collections 
(Barley), 329, 333, 334 
Guide to Irish bibliographical material 
(Eager), 109 
Guide to the historical and archaeological 
publications of societies in England 
& Wales, 1901-1933 (Mullins), 105 
Guide to the records of Parliament (Bond), 
29-30 
Guildford Library (Surrey County Library), 
2S 
Guildford Museum, 71 
Guildhall Library, 180, 186, 187, 249, 253, 
259, 334, 343, 347 
Print Room, 338, 341, 346 
Printed Books Section, 180-181 
Records Office, 66, 176 
visiting parties, 188 
Guidelines for local studies provision in 
public libraries, 2, 82, 144 
Guidelines for public libraries (IFLA), 2 
Gwynedd Archive Service, 29 


HMSO see Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 

HTV Wales, 68 

Hackney Archives Department, 66, 134 

Hackney Library Services, 134-135 

Hagiography, 32 

Halifax Antiquarian Society, 234, 238 

Hammersmith & Fulham Archives, 66 

Hampshire County Library, 238, see also 
Eastern Library, Bitterne 

Hampshire County Record Office, 65 

Handbook of county bibliography 
(Humphreys), 103 

‘Handle with care’ (Society of Archivists), 
158 

Harleian Collection, 45, 48, 57 

Harleian Society, 175, 185 

Harrogate Central Library (North York- 
shire County Library), 253 

Hastings Library (Kent County Library), 5 

Hawaii, 195 

Help the Aged, 196, 202, 207, 210, 218 

Heming (Worcester monk), 31 


Hendon & Finchley times, 304, 312, 314 
Hendon Local Studies Library, 303, 304, 
306, 314, 315, 319 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 285 
daily list, 253 
» sectional lists, 254 
Selected Subscription Service, 253 
Heraldry, 60, 246 
Hereford & Worcester County Museum, 71 
Heritage Education Group, 97 
Herodotus, 194 
Hertfordshire Record Society, 92-93 
Highland Regional Archives, 65 
Hill House, Strathclyde, 74 
Historian, 98 
Historian’ s guide to Ordnance Survey maps 
(Harley & Philips), 266 
Historic Buildings and Monuments (Scot- 
land), 98 
Historic Buildings Council for Scotland, 
96 
Historic Buildings Council for Wales, 96 
Historic houses, 55, 73-74 
Historic Society of Lancashire & Cheshire, 
60 
Historical abstracts, 113 
Historical Association, 98-99 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 49, 
67 
Historical research for university degrees 
in the United Kingdom, 245-246 
Historical societies, 83 
United States, 17-18, 19, 21 
See also Archaeological societies 
Historiography, 194-195 
local history, 7, 28-54 
Antiquarianism (16th—1 8th centu- 
ries), 36—44 
Eighteenth & nineteenth centuries, 
45-50 
Medieval period, 30—36 
United States of America, 13-15, 
23-24 
History, 98 
History 
and reminiscence work, 197, 201, 202— 
209 
bibliography, 110-113 
museum collections, 70 
teaching, 135-136 


Index 


See also Local history; Oral history; 
Reminiscence work 
History and antiquities of... Leicestershire 
(Nichols), 46, 246 
History & topography of Surrey (Manning 
& Bray), 334 
History of Canterbury (Somner), 44 
History of Cheshire (Helsby), 246 
History of Selby (Mountain), 249 
History theses 1901-1970 (Jacob), 245 
Hogarth House, Chiswick, 74 
Holborn Library (Camden Libraries & 
Arts), 185 
Homer, 194 
Hospital Arts, Manchester, 208 
House of Commons, 63, 253 
House of Lords Record Office, 63 
How to identify prints (Gascoigne), 341 
How to write a history of a parish (Cox). 50 
How we used to live (TV programme), 209 
Huddersfield Central Library (Kirklees 
Libraries), 230 
Hull Central Library (Humberside Librar- 
ies & Arts), 229-230 
Hull Civic Week, 230 
Hull directory, 251 
Hull University, 113, 124 
Humberside Libraries & Arts, 122, 230, 
235 
Hume, David, 194 
Humidity, 150-152, 167, 345, 346 
Huntingdon Divisional Library (Cam- 
bridgeshire Libraries & Information 
Service), 209, 298 
Huntly House Museum, 206 
HYPERCARD software, 135 


ITV see Independent Television 

Iceland, 194 

Iliad (Homer), 194 

Illustrated London news, 331 

Illustrations, 46, 176, 248, 257, 342-343 
indexing, 5, 129, 132, 342-343 

Images of Brighton, 331 

Images series, 335, 341-342 

Imperial War Museum, 282 

Independent Television (ITV), 209, 234 

Index maps, 266, 294, 296-297 

Index of manuscripts in the British Library, 
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Index to archaeological papers, 104-105 
Index to the local and personal acts, 253 
Indexer, 87 
Indexes, 30, 59, 106, 120, 125-134, 217, 
307, 334 
catalogues & bibliographies, 103-114 
passim 
newspapers, 4, 5, 21, 310-313, 324 
prints, drawings watercolours, 334, 335 
to books, 246 
Indexing, 5, 87, 305 
genealogical sources, 178-179, 187 
maps, 126, 134, 268, 295, 297 
newspapers, 125-126, 128-129, 178 
use of computers, 125-134, 312-313, 
347 
yearbooks & almanacs, 251 
India Office Library & Records (British 
Library), 64 
Industrial literature, 252—253 
Industrial location maps, 283 
Information Services Group of the Library 
Association, 81, 84 
Information technology, 5, 8, 119-139, 184, 
300, 
and services to genealogists, 191 
See also databases 
INMAGIC software, 312, 343 
Institute of Agricultural History Library, 
59 
Institute of Geological Sciences, 56 
Institute of Heraldic and Genealogical 
Studies, 183 
Institute of Historical Research, 97, 98 
Institute of Paper Conservation, 165 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 56 
Institutions 
and local studies, 80-101 
records, 58 
Insurance maps, 283 
Interactive video, 136-137, 191 
International Committee on Archives (ICA), 
143, 148, 149, 165 
International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations and Institutes (IFLA), 142, 
143, 148, 149, 165, 304 
Working Group on Newspapers, 303, 
320 
International genealogical index, 120,175, 
180, 185, 186, 187, 191, 245 
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International Standards Organization, 303 
International Youth Year, 207 
Inventories (RCHM), 95 
Inverclyde District Libraries see Greenock 
Central Library 
Ireland, 186, 271 
bibliography, 103-105, 108-109, 110, 
112 
historiography, 39 
newspapers & periodicals, 308, 314 
preservation of materials, 144 
tours, 109 
Irish Committee of Historical Sciences, 109 
Trish historical studies, 109 
Irish history: a select bibliography 
(Johnston), 108 
Irish Record Commissioners, 105 
Irish Record Office, 105 
Ironbridge Gorge Museum, 59 
Isle of Man General Registry, 64 
Islington Libraries Department, 175, 332 
Ttal yale lal S22 23 
Itineraries (Leland), 38, 39 


JANET (Joint Academic Network), 113 

Japan, 18 

Jersey Register Office (the Judicial Greffe), 
64 

John Johnson Collection, 58 

John Lewis Partnership archives, 67 

John Rylands University Library, 2, 134, 
285, 333 

Journal of the Society of Archivists, 85 

Journey through Wales (Gerald of Wales), 
35 


Karelia Collection (Finland), 20 

‘Keeping your words’ (British Library), 
158 

Kemp, Mike, 196 

Kennett, White, 43-44 

Kent County Library, 129, 132, 342, see also 
Folkestone Library; Hastings Li- 
brary; Maidstone Central Library; 
Margate Library; Rochester Library 

Kent Family History Society, 175 

Kettering General Hospital project, 201, 
22D 

Kirklees Libraries see Huddersfield Cen- 
tral Library 


Lambarde, William, 40 
Lambeth Archives Department, 66 
Lambeth Library Services, 206, 223, 338 
Lancashire Library, 122 
Land use maps, 145, 277 
Land Utilization Survey, 277, 297, 299 
Lang, Andrew, 194 
Langley, Gordon, 196 
Lapeenranta Provincial Library, Finland, 
20 
Lawrence, D. H. 56 
Leamington Public Library (Warwickshire 
County Library Service), 297 
Leboff, Jackie, 202, 203, 223 
IEECtureES W255 US 8512204 235,.236 
Leeds City Libraries, 141, 336 
Leeds City Museum, 336 
Leeds University 
Survey of English Dialects, 136 
Legal records, 63, 64, 65 
Leicester mercury, 316 
Leicester University 
Department of English Local History, 
29, 50 
Leicestershire as [Remember project, 206— 
207 
Leicestershire Libraries & Information 
Service, 206-207, 223, 316 
Leland, John, 36, 38, 39 
Lewisham Library Service, 254 
Archives, 176 
Local History Centre, 334 
Libindx, 126-128 
Librarians, 75, 141, see also Community 
librarians; Local studies librarians 
Libraries, 57-62, 73-74, 121 
Library and information science abstracts, 15 
Library and Information Services Council, 
143 
Library and Information Services Council 
(Wales), 144 
Library Association, 59, 80, 82, 84, 103, 
104, 141, 261 
and preservation & conservation, 142, 
143 
joint statement with Society of Archi- 
vists & Museums Association, 
74, 84, 336 
Library Association of Australia, New 
South Wales Branch, 22 
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Library conservation news, 143 
Library materials, 154-157 
causes of damage & deterioration, 145— 
148 
Library of Congress, 141, 163, 319, 320 
American Memory programme, 137 
Preservation Office, 142 
Library organizations, 81-84 
Lighting, 146, 157, 230, 345, 346 
Lillian Ream Collection, 6 
Lincoln Central Library (Lincolnshire Li- 
brary Service), 245, 259, 320 
Lincoln notebooks (Abell), 248 
Lincolnshire history and archaeology (pe- 
riodical), 252 
Lincolnshire industrial archaeology, 252 
Lincolnshire Library Service see Lincoln 
Central Library 
Lincolnshire towns and industry 1700-1914 
(Wright), 252 
Linenhall Library, 108, 109 
List of South African newspapers, 1800- 
1982, 320 
Listed buildings, 96, 97 
Literary works, 21, 108, 109, 110, 259 
Liverpool City Libraries, 155, 160, 162 
Liverpool free press, 308 
Liverpool Record Office, 343 
Liverpool Reminiscence Project, 211, 223 
Liverpool University, 56 
Living in the 1930s festival, 206 
Living memory (TV programme), 203 
Living Memory Theatre, 202, 210, 223 
Llanelli Borough Library, 123 
Lloyd's list, 180 
Llwyd, Humphrey, 39 
Llywernog Silver-Lead Mine Museum, 56 
Local authority maps, 272, 280-282, 284 
Local authority records, 64, 65-66, 176, 
304 
Local authors, 16, 113, 258-259 
Local collections see Local studies collec- 
tions 
Local government publications, 16, 254— 
DS 
Local historian, 88, 266 
‘What to read on...” series, 111 
Local history, 214 
and education, 14, 18 
bibliography, 8, 102-118, 207 
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dissertations, 14 
fairs and other events, 235—236 
handbooks, 29 
museum collections, 70-71 
organizations, 87-93 
projects, 28 
See also Historiography; Local studies 
Local history, 2, 4, 201, 261 
Local history collections see Local studies 
collections 
Local history handlist (Hall), 29, 103, 110- 
iG 
Local history in England (Hoskins), 28, 245 
Local history packs see Education packs 
Local history societies, 15, 88, 89, 90-91, 
238, 297 
collections, 61-62, 238 
Local History Week (1989), 8, 82, 236 
Local literature, 258—259 
Local museums, 15, 71, 209 
Local newspapers, 1750-1920 (Gibson), 
308 
Local newspapers and periodicals of the 
nineteenth century... (Dixon), 308 
Local organizations, 84 
Local records, 21, 44, 47, 214 
Local record offices, 18, 19, 49, 65-66, 
175-176, 279 
Local studies 
and education, 2, 6 
growth, 15 
institutions and societies, 7 
published research, 15 
resource provision, 7, 55—79 
standard works, 245 
subject coverage, 15, 16 
See also Local history 
Local studies centres, 3, 19, 74-76 
staff, 75 
Local studies collection policy for public 
libraries, 83 
Local studies collections, 15—16, 63, 64,76 
administration, 17-19 
background material, 244-245, 252-253 
materials, 20-21, 140 
printed guides, 56, 179-180, 188, 245 
surveys, 22-23 
See also Local studies centres 
Local studies collections (Academic li- 
braries), 2, 18 
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Local studies collections (Public libraries), 
17 
and local organizations, 87—93 
archaeological society collections, 60 
community librarianship, 80 
external sources of local information, 
80-101, 177 
inadequate subject coverage, 5 
policy statements, 3, 4, 185 
role in reminiscence work, 214-219 
source for art & design topics, 5 
standards, 2, 9 
subject coverage, 80, 243 
Local Studies Group of the Library Asso- 
ciation, 2, 81-82, 138, 144 
Branches, 2, 82 
Local studies librarian, 82, 261 
Local studies librarians, 22, 24, 55 
knowledge & skills, 7, 9, 243 
local studies centres, 74-77 
professional activity, 22, 238 
professional organizations, 81-83 
Local studies librarianship 
developments since mid-1980s, 1—7 
international aspects, 7, 13-27 
library school courses, 23 
Local studies news (Hampshire), 238 
Local Studies Section, Australian Library 
& Information Association, 82-83 
LOCSCOT, 82, 236 
London 
historiography, 35 
local history publications, 7 
local studies centre concept, 76 
maps & plans, 98, 275, 277, 279, 292 
museums, 69 
newspapers, 309 
prints, drawings & watercolours, 329, 
331, 332, 334, 335, 336-338 
research into London history, 98 
record offices, 65-66 
London and its environs in the nineteenth 
century, 331 
London Classification, 177 
London Institution, 105 
London Library 
Subject index, 104 
London Sound & Video Archive, 68 
Londonderry journal & general advertiser, 
311 


Longleat House, Wiltshire, 73 

Looking at prints, drawings & watercol- 
ours (Goldman), 340-341 

Los Angeles Library, 165 

Lysons, Daniel, 47 

Lysons, Samuel, 47 


Mcdonald Road Library (Edinburgh City 
Libraries), 236 ; 
Machine-readable data, 48, 295, 310, 322 
Made in Birmingham (TV programme), 234 
Maidstone Central Library (Kent County 
Library), 342 
Maire’s calendar (of Bristol), 35 
Maitland, Frederic, 50 
Manchester City Art Gallery, 333 
Manchester Department of Libraries & 
Theatres, 162, 176, 249, 284, 291, 
333 
Manchester Polytechnic, 208, 248 
Manchester Reminiscence Aids Project, 
208-209 
Manchester University, 122, 134 
Manitoba University, 22 
Manorial Documents Register, 49 
-Manorial records, 44, 176 
Manpower Services Commission, 4, 122, 
123512651295 203%208) 215.3115 
343, 344 
Mansfield County Council Leisure Divi- 
sion, 212 
Mansfield Recall Project, 212, 224 
Manuscripts, 20, 37, 49, 57, 59, 159, 174, 
338 
Mappa mundi (Hereford Cathedral), 33 
Maps, 57, 58, 60, 64, 111, 176, 227, 247, 
248, 250, 265-301, 324, 334 
definition, 266 
digital mapping, 274 
facsimiles, 292-293 
handling, 159, 289-290 
historical development, 33, 39, 41 
holdings, 276 
location in the library, 297-298 
repair and protection, 287—288 
sources, 284—285 
types, 267—284 
uses, 270, 285-287 
Maps and plans for the local historian and 
collector (Smith), 267 
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Maps for local history (Hindle), 266—267 
Maps for the local historian (Harley), 266 
Marc Fitch Library, 59 
Margary, H. (map publisher), 292 
Margate Library (Kent County Library), 
343 
Marine charts, 279 
Marketing, 8, 9, 231, 240 
maps, 283 
Matlock Library (Derbyshire Library 
Service), 320 
Medieval Ireland, c.1170-1495: a bibliog- 
raphy of secondary works (Asplin), 
108 
Mellon Foundation, 144 
Memories and Things project, 205-206, 
218, 224 
Metropolitan counties, 3 
Metropolitan dairymen’s directory & 
handbook, 250 
Metropolitan District Councils, 65 
Microcomputers see Computers 
Microfiche, 19, 106, 109, 120-121, 122, 
WSS S211 
Microfilm, 20-21, 120, 144, 156, 167, 175, 
290-291 
newspapers 304, 309-310, 314-315, 
316, 317-318, 322, 323 
Microforms, 119-121, 124, 145, 159-160, 
251, 317-318, 320, 324 
genealogical sources, 175, 178, 179, 
180, 185, 191 
newspapers, 317-320 
reading areas & equipment, 119-120, 
318-320 
storage, 156 
See also Microfiche; Microfilm 
Military maps, 282 
Military records, 64 
Milton’s Cottage, 74 
Minor publications, 255-257 
Mitchell Library (Glasgow District Librar- 
ies), 248, 259 
Mochudi (Botswana) 
Phutodikobo Museum, 17 
Monasticon Anglicanum (Dugdale & 
Dodsworth, 42—43 
Monastries, 30-36, 37, 42 
Monklands District Library Services, 120 
Moody, David, 2 
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Moray District Libraries, 120, 126-128 
Moray District Record Office, 66 
More, Sir Thomas, Collection, 259 
Mostyn Art Gallery, Llandudno, 73 
Mount Stewart, Co. Down, 74 
Moving Worlds project, 213, 224 
Muhlberg Municipal Library, East Ger- 
many, 23 
Munich Municipal Library, 21 
Murrayburn Project, 209-210 
Murray State University, Kentucky, 312 
Museum curators, 22, 55 
Museum Documentation Association, 86 
Museum federations, 69 
Museum of Kent Rural Life, 70 
Museum of London, 70, 71, 334, 337 
Museums, 19, 21, 60, 61, 68-72, 80, 84, 94, 
203, 205, 211-212, 292, 304, 329, 
33333}, S8to, S33)7/ 
accommodation, 70 
archaeological data, 276 
archive collections, 62, 70, 84, 121 
definition, 68—69, 72 
historic houses, 73-74 
legislation, 69 
libraries, 56, 70-71 
local studies centres, 74-77 
Museums Act 1845, 69 
Museums & Galleries Commission, 70, 344 
Museums Association, 68, 69, 74, 86 
Information Retrieval Group, 86 
joint statement, 84, 336 
Museums journal, 86 


Napa register, 312 

National Army Museum, Department of 
Records, 64 

National Art Collections Fund, 339 

National Art Library see Victoria & Albert 
Museum 

National Book League, 103 

National Council of Social Service, 88 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
(USA), 320, 321 

National Film Archive, 67, 123, 165 

National inventory of documentary sources 
in the United Kingdom, 3, 121 

National libraries, 17, 21, 57-58, 94, 160 

preservation of materials, 144-145 
National Library of Canada, 142, 322 
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National Library of Ireland, 109 
National Library of Scotland, 58, 107, 120, 
144, 276 
newspapers holdings, 304 
NEWSPLAN project, 309 
National Library of Wales, 29, 56, 57-58, 
106, 107, 144, 276 
Department of Manuscripts and Records, 
30, 58 
Department of Pictures & Maps, 58, 72 
Department of Printed Books, 57 
National Welsh Sound & Television 
Archive, 68 
Newspaper holdings, 304, 313, 314 
NEWSPLAN project, 309 
National Maritime Museum, 70, 337 
National Monuments Record, 93, 95, 100, 
333 
National Monuments Record for Wales, 56 
National Museum of Art & Design, 70 
National Museum of Scotland, 70 
National Museum of Wales, 56, 60, 70 
National museums, 69, 70 
National newspaper index, 324 
National Portrait Gallery, 72 
National Preservation Advisory Commit- 
tee, 143 
National Preservation Office, 143-144, 160, 
165, 291 
National Railway Museum, 56, 59 
National records, 48 
National record offices, 63-64 
National Register of Archives (England & 
Wales), 49, 63, 94 
National Register of Archives (Scotland), 
63 
National Sound Archives, 67, 68, 123 
National Trust, 73, 80 
National Trust (US), 15 
Natural history and antiquities of Selborne 
(White), 43 
Navigational maps, 279 
Navy Records Society, 92 
Nevins, Allan, 21, 195 
New Mills Local History Society, 307 
New York Historical Resources Center, 
Cornell University, 23 
New York Historical Society, 321 
New Zealand, 18, 22, 195 
Newcastle Public Library (Australia), 23 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Central Library, 121, 
D355 252600339 
Newcomen Society, 80 
Newscuttings, 121, 206, 248, 252, 304, 
BOSwSi2s3i14N323 
Newsletters, 174, 303, 306, 312 
library publicity, 237 
Newspaper abstracts on disc, 324 
Newspapers, 21, 57, 58, 99, 174, 206, 251, 
302-328 
bibliography, 109, 310 
definition, 303 
disposal, 316-317 
finding aids, 308-310, 321 
library publicity, 232, 233 
microfilming, 120, 159-160 
newspaper publishers, 304, 305, 309, 
SiS} 37/ 
overseas developments, 320-322 
publishers & research, 323 
specialist collections, 304 
Newspapers in microfilm: United States..., 
320 
NEWSPLAN, 304, 308, 309-310, 316, 321, 
322 
‘Newtown Area Library (Powys County 
Library), 144 
Nichols, John, 46 
Nichols, John Bowyer, 46 
Nineteenth century periodical press in 
Britain... (Madden & Dixon), 308 
Non-book Materials, 20,57, 63, 76, see also 
Audio-visual materials 
Non-conformist records, 58, 65, 90, 99, 176 
Non-metropolitan district councils, 65 
Norden, John, 41 
Norfolk, Duke of 
library & archives, 67 
Norfolk County Record Office, 65 
North America, 129, 142, 312, 323 
North East Local History Librarians Group, 
83 
North Eastern Education & Library Board 
see Ballymena Divisional Library 
North Middlesex Family History Society, 
186, 187 
North Tyneside Libraries & Arts Depart- 
ment, 251 
North West Film Archive, 68 
North West Sound Archive, 68, 122 
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North Yorkshire County Library, 253, 260, 
see also Harrogate Central Library; 
Northallerton Reference Library; 
Selby Library; York Central Library 

Northallerton Reference Library (North 
Yorkshire County Library), 253, 258 

Northampton Central Library (Northamp- 
tonshire Leisure & Libraries), 253, 
335 

Northern bibliography, 83 

Northern business histories (Rowe), 253 

Northern echo, 311, 323, 324 

Northern Film Archive, 68 

Northern history, 105 

Northern Ireland, 69 

education & library boards, 134 

local records, 66 

museums, 69 

public records, 64 

reminiscence work, 207 

Working Party on Resources for Local 
Studies, 120 

Northern Ireland from 1921 to 1974: a 
select bibliography (Deutsch), 109 

Northern Ireland local studies, 5 

Northern Municipal and County Chief Li- 
brarians, 83 

Local history Librarians Group, 246 

Northumberland and Newcastle Society, 


91-92 
North-Western On-line Total Integrated 
System, 321 


Norway, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20-21, 23 
School of Library and Information 
Science, 23 

Not like it is today packs, 208 

Notes and queries, 49 

Nottingham County Library (Notting- 
hamshire County Libraries), 56, 122, 
2555323 

Nottingham journal, 311 

Nottingham University, 56 

Nottinghamshire (Thoroton), 42 

Nottinghamshire County Libraries, 3, 121, 
175, 315, 316, see also Nottingham 
County Library 


Observations concerning the seates in 


Myddle and the familyes to which 
they belong (Gough), 44 
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Odyssey: voices from Scotland’ s recent past 
(TV programme), 203 
Office of Population Censuses and Sur- 
veys, 64 
Online Computer Library Centre, 320, 321 
Online databases, 124, 125, 133, 322, see 
also Databases 
Optical disk technology, 160, 318, 323- 
325, 347 
Oral history, 6, 21, 68, 89, 122, 194-195, 
197, 206, 208, 213, 232, 233 
recording, 6, 8, 21, 123, 195, 219 
See also Reminiscence work 
Oral History Research Office (Columbia 
University), 21 
Oral tradition (Vansina), 195 
Ordnance Survey, 57, 58, 111, 154, 155, 
265-299 passim 
digital mapping, 274, 300 
maps, 270-276 
for special purposes, 275-276 
National grid series, 272—273 
one-inch, 270-271, 285, 292, 296 
six-inch, 271—272, 285, 286, 289 
twenty-five inch, 271-272, 285 
sources of maps, 276 
Original views of London as it is (Boys), 
331 
Orkney Archives Office, 65 
Ortelius, Abraham, 39 
Ounce of prevention (Toronto Area Archi- 
vists Group), 166 
Out of the doll’s house (TV programme), 
203 


Oxford Society for Promoting the Study of . 


Gothic Architecture, 60 
Oxfordshire County Libraries see Eynsham 
Branch Library 
Oxfordshire County Museum, 71 


Page Collection, Sir Harry, 248 
Paintings, 58, 70, 71, 72, 73, 227, 329, 330, 
337, 338 
Pamphlets, 60, 103, 109, 154, 243-264 
Paper, 141, 143, 145, 146, 147, 149, 151, 
163 
acidity, 146-147 
chemical breakdown, 146 
conservation, 163-164 
deacidification, 142, 163 
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encapsulation, 164 
infestation, 147 
micro-organisms, 147 
repair, 161, 162-164, 165 
Paris, 20 
Paris, Matthew, 32-33 
Parish history, 43-44, 47, 48, 97-98, 106, 
246 
Parish magazines, 5, 57, 306 
Parish packs see Educations packs 
Parish records, 44, 59, 64, 65, 92, 120, 136, 
174, 175, 176, 178, 188, 238, 245, 
251 
Parish registers of Wales (Williams & 
Watts-Williams), 29 
Parochial antiquities... of Ambrosden, 
Burcester... (Kennett), 43 
Particular places (Lewis), 247 
Pavia, 21, 23 
Peacock, Steven, 207 
Pennant, Thomas, 47-48 
People’s Story Museum, 203, 205, 211- 
212, 224 
Perambulation of Kent (Lambarde), 40 
Periodicals, 20, 57, 60, 174, 302-328 
articles, 104-111 passim, 252, 260 
definition, 302-303 
library publicity, 233 
types, 306-307 
Personal records, 58 
Perth & Kinross District Archive, 66 
Peterborough Central Library (Cam- 
bridgeshire Libraries & Information 
Service), 298 
Petty, Michael, 22 
Philadelphia, 19 
Phillimore (publisher), 29 
Phillip’s (auction house), 339 
Phillips, Sir Thomas, 44 
Photocopies & photocopying, 121, 148, 
159, 160, 236, 251, 287, 289, 290, 
291, 296 
Photographs, 20, 57—74 passim, 84,95, 110, 
M22 IOS IS 2 a1ASal6. 2276 
2325236, 237524852865 3045332" 
333, 334, 336, 338, 340, 343 
conservation, 164 
in reminiscence work, 200-213 passim 
indexing, 126, 128 
storage, 155-156 


Photography, 6, 57, 75, 122, 289, 290-291, 
330, 336-337 
PICK-based systems, 125, 132 
Picture archives, 68, 324 
Picture buyer’ s handbook, 339 
Picturesque antiquities of English cities 
(Britton), 331 
Picturesque excursions...of... nee of 
popular resort, 332 
Pipe Roll Society, 92 
Pisek Regional Library, Czechoslovakia, 23 
Places 
bibliography, 103-110 
Planning manual for disaster control in 
Scottish libraries and record offices, 
4, 166 
Planning maps, 281 
Plans, 21, 63, 64, 265-301 
definition, 266 
See also Maps 
Playback project, 207 
Poland, 173 
Poll books, 59, 99, 174, 245, 246, 249, 252, 
304 
Pont, Timothy, 267 
Portraits, 58, 72, 73, 176, 338 
Portsmouth and South East Hampshire 
Local Studies Centre, 238 
Postcards, 20, 62, 200, 202, 206, 227, 248, 
331, 343 
Posters, 155 
publicity, 226, 232 
Powicke, Sir Maurice, 50 
Powys County Library, see Newtown Area 
Library 
Prattinton Collection, 334 
Preservation, 8, 22, 140-172 
advisory bodies, 165 
database of suppliers, 143 
definition, 140 
historical & international perspectives, 
140-143 
library school curricula, 141, 142, 143 
preservation policies, 142, 143, 148- 
149, 161, 168 
preventive measures, 149-160 
See also Conservation 
Press releases, 226, 232, 234 
Prestel, 134-135 
Prestonfield remembers (WEA), 197, 205 
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Prestonfield Remembers project, 197, 205, 
224 

Principal Registry of the Family Division, 
64 


Printed reference material (Higgens), 103 
Printers & printing, 113, 257 
lenin, AU, yh, sth oe), 05 Til, 72, 72% Inve 
132, 164, 227, 247, 248, 329-351 
loan & reproduction conditions, 346— 
347 
questionnaire to local studies libraries 
(1989), 336, 350-351 
subject matter, 331 
Private records, 30, 49, 63, 65, 66-67, 94, 
176 
Public Archives of Canada, 163 
Public libraries, 65, 67, 69, 77, 134, 219, 
304, 344 
Public Libraries & Museums Acts, 69, 181, 
243 
Public library building 1976-1983 
(Harrison), 4 
Public records, 29, 48-49, 176 
Public Record Office, 29, 48, 63, 93-94, 
129, 175, 178, 191, 270, 279, 282, 284 
publication of sources, 48-49, 92, 93 
Public Record Office of Ireland, 49 
Public Record Office of Northern Ireland, 
64, 66, 120 
Public relations, 187—189 
Public utility maps, 281-282 
Publications & publishing, 6—7, 23, 84, 92— 
93, 125, 137, 187-188, 189, 203, 
205, 219 
archaeological societies, 60 
Publicity, 8, 23, 134-135, 179, 186, 218, 
226, 227, 230-240 
Publicity and Public Relations Group of the 
Library Association, 84 
Publishers, 113, 259 
Publishing societies, 92-93 


Quarter sessions records, 99 

Queen’s University, Belfast: Department of 
Library & Information Studies, 134 

Queenspark Books, 208, 224 


Radio, 122, 200, 205, 226, 233, 234, 240, 


see also British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration 
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Radio Cymru, 68 
Radio Leeds, 233 
Radio times, 206 
Radio Wales, 68 
Ratcliffe Report (1984), 142-143 
Recall (tape/slide), 196, 197, 200, 202, 205, 
207 
Recall review, 202 
Recommendations for the storage and ex- 
hibition of archival documents 
(BS5454: 1989), 8, 150 
Record Commissioners, 48, 49 
Record offices, 19, 20, 29, 47, 49, 55, 62— 
66, 68, 84, 184, 284, 292, 317, 333 
lists & indexes, 30 
origins of records, 38 
use of computers, 84 
See also Archives; County record of- 
fices; Local record offices 
Record publication societies, 50, 92-93, 
174 
Record repositories in Great Britain, 62 
Record sources for local history (Riden), 29 
Regional film archives, 68, 122-123 
Regional history, 14, 16, 20, 244-245 
Regional libraries, 17, 19, 20 
Regional record offices, 65 
Register offices, 64 
Registration: a modern service (Green 
Paper), 191 
Religious history, 99, 111 
Reminiscence work, 8, 194-224 
community projects, 205—209 
creative writing, 197, 207, 208, 235 
cross-generation work, 196-197, 209— 
210 
handling collections, 206 
hospital projects, 200-202 
group objectives, 203 
organizers, 195, 199, 203-204, 204— 
205 
packaging of materials, 217 
resources, 198, 204 
role of local studies collection, 214-219 
stimulus material, 196-219 passim 
therapy, 195-197, 198-202, 713-214 
topics and sources, 216, 217 
transcription, 204-205, 219 
Reprography, 57, 75, 120, 121 
Resource packs see Education packs 
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Resources for local studies, 55-79 
benefits of awareness, 56 
diversity & complexity, 55 

Restoration, 140 

Rochdale Libraries, 188 

Rochester Library (Kent County Library), 
132, 343 

Rock & Company, 331 

Rolls of parliament, 48 

Rolls series, 32, 48-49 

Ross Collection, 248 

Rotherham Libraries, Museums & Arts, 
76, 162 

Round, J.H., 50 

Rous, John, 36 

Royal Air Force Museum, Department of 
Aviation Records (Archives), 64 

Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, 85, 94 

Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (Scotland), 108 

Royal Commission on the Ancient & His- 
torical Monuments...of England, 95 

Royal Historical Society, 39 

Royal Photographic Society Library, 59 

Royal Shrewsbury Hospital (Shelton) 
project, 200-201, 223 

Royal Society, 41 


S4C see Sianel Pedwar Cymru 
St Bride’s Institute, 59 
St Helens, 76 
St James’ Hospital (Portsmouth) project, 
201222 
Si Leonard Public Library, Quebec, 19, 23 
Sale catalogues, 257, 268, 332-340 
Salford Archives Centre, 65 
Salford Museum & Art Gallery, 73 
Sandby, Paul, 330, 334 
Sandwell Library Service, 76 
Sardina, 22 
Saxton, Christopher, 41, 267 
Scandinavia, 16, 17, 20, 194 
Scenery of Great Britain (Abbey), 335 
School library resource centres, 5, 14, 74, 
135 

School magazines, 306 
Schweizerische Landesbibliothek, Berne, 20 
Scotland, 69, 186 

art galleries, 72-73 


bibliography, 103-105, 107-108, 110, 
112 
environment, 97 
films, 122-123 
historic monuments, 96 
_ historiography, 39 
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continued from front flap 


The last five chapters take a detailed look 
at books and pamphlets; ephemera; maps 
and plans; newspapers and_ periodicals; 
prints, paintings and drawings, and, where 
appropriate, consider in relation to each such 
topic the nature of the material; its uses; 
selection and acquisition; storage, arrange- 
ment and retrieval, conservation and 
exploitation. 


Wherever possible contributors refer to 
policies, practices and procedures and, 
where appropriate, provide examples of 
local studies librarianship abroad. In addition 
to any necessary notes and references, 
further reading is suggested where 


possible. 


Both volumes will be useful to those 
working with local collections whether in 
local authorities, with local history societies, 
or with private collections. The latter part of 
volume 2 will be particularly useful to new- 
comers to local studies collections. 


Michael Dewe is the editor of Volumes 1 
and 2 of Local Studies Collections: A Manual. 
He has worked in a number of London 
public library systems and his last post was 
that of Chief Assistant Librarian, London 
Borough of Brent before going to the 
College of Librarianship Wales in 1975. He 
is now lecturer in the Department of Infor- 
mation and Library Studies at the University 
College of Wales in Aberystwyth and is the 
author of a number of periodical articles in 
international librarianship, library buildings, 
library history and local history. He 1s 
currently a committee member of the Local 


Studies Group of the Library Association. 


Front cover design taken from a photograph and 
reproduced courtesy of the Scottish Library 
Association. 
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give examples of local studies collections outside the UK and each chapter includes a list of 
further reading. 
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